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& PREFACE. 

worth and eminence, as that of Dr. Staeudlin, I have not 
' hefitated, pp. 33 and 34, to record, with due praife and 
refped, a work written by Mr. Adam WeisraupT. 
Withoat entermg upon an ijgyquiry faitoJCuIr. Weishaupt'i 
inorn/ charader, I can tafely-aver, that Ms Rterary work*, 
have been received, upon the Continent, with almofl uni- 
Ver&l approbatiohi In this aflertioaj I am fupported^ 
- the CbndufiofI df the facft German Renews in gene- 
ral, and par ticuiarijr by the i^fpcftable cvideace of Prof. 
Staeudlin himfelf, as wetl as by that of the trelelmtted PitoK- 
Eberharb of HAtLt.bDth of whoiii have ranked iff. 
Weishaupt's writings among the lirft philc^i^cal coitt- 
politipns of Germany. And as he has lately pubUQied 
the thi.rd volume of liis work *' Oq Truth and Morat 
Ferie^pnj fiegensburg^ 1796;" as likewift anothet 
Vork entitled, *' O^ the fecret Art of Governing^ 
Frankibtt ori the Main, 1795 •" I muQ leave Mr Weis* 
haupt to defend hU private ch^ra^er in Britain, as well 
as he has done it to the fatisfa^Hoa of his teamed friends 
in Germany. 

For the concifenefs of the * StNOFsis,* whldi' eoni- 
tains the flatement and geoefal foludim of Five cdnm^led 
ProbUmt, I need mdce no apology ; as the terms oa- 
curring in this part of the * Elements' are, I hope^ fiif- 
liciently eitplaiaed in the Glmsary. Without tMs e^eJ 
dient, I might have e:£tended the Sybopfis ak^ie to t 
length, far exceeding the whoie of the prefent work. 

lo the' Chroko LOGIC AL AnalvsiI,' perhaps, I have 
bc«ri in forae parts top prplijf* while elhei« might bav^ 

been 
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(or what are vulgariy cUkd) ptpulof Tpvrtaitt of Mtsn- 
ture. Valuable aad ufefi)l sfi tfa«fe are to the comiqu- 
luty at kige, no man of any penctiadbii wiU deny, that 
metaphyfical fpeciikttoia» or iaqtuiies into^S^ trutis, 
are equally beneficial and bonouraUe ; though they muft 
ever remain the property of the- few, whofe geaiue leaves 
the beaten track, and featchcs fbc higher pnndple* than 
fuch, as are barely deduced from the world of ^mfe, or 
experieiice. 

To thoicx therefore, who are both able and difpofed t^ 
become acquainted with the fpirit of the Critical Syftem* 
I beg leave to addrefs royfelf in the words of the worthy 
PflLOFEssoR WiLt of Altdorf, who jives hJ8 pupiU the 
following excellent advice : - - 

r. ** Not to prejudge and decry the works of Kant, as 
being too fubtle and abllrufe, as bdng couched m unin- 
telligible terms, as breathing iimovation, and produAire 
of confufion in philofophy : 

3,*' Not to complain of the wuit of diatpkunneTs, 
which is neceflary to render ft book pahtable to popular 
readers ; (ince difficulty of apprehenfion appears to be 
peculiar to the inquiries^ that ^rm the objed of die 
* Critique ;* 

3, " Not to appeal, according to the prevailing iafluon 
of the age, to the decifion of the multitude, whenever an 
abltrad propofition occurs, which cannot, 9t lirft view, 
be clearly underwood from the fimple operations of Com- 
tnon Sen/e;' for Metaphyfics do not acknowledge the 
exdufive competency of this tiibunal : 

4- 
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PREFACE. V 

4, To abftraft from all other Metaphyfical Syftems, in 
fiudpag the Critical, i. e. not to make any other Syftsin 
tile flani^ard, by which the merits of the pr^^^ ^^ to 
be tried: 

5, To ftudy^r;^ the general aim of the work, by fuc- 
cdSvely examining every folutibn, which the Critique of 
Kant affords in regard to the five principal problems 
(contained in the ' Synopfis') : and laftly, 

6, At the iaquiries forttung the obje^ of Kant*s Cri- 
tiqae are merely of a fpeculative nature, to proce«d like- 
vife in the'profecution of them merely upcoi fpeculative 
gtoonds, add to abftain carefully from all partial views 
of any intereft whatever. For the refult of found fpecu- 
Ution can never be prfjjudicial ta the true interells of 

-human nature." 

With tcIpeQ to tbe Glossary, I mud refer the read- 
er to the few obferTations -premifed at the head of it : 
and if I have not fucceeded in rendering the fubJeQ !t- 
felf more intelligible, by the definitions given of thofe 
termsi in the ufe of which Kant differs from his cotem- 
pofaries, I can only plead the good Intention, and the 
patient induftry, with which I collefted and arranged the 
materials! 

The ' Three Philolopical Essays' ha*e been ad- 
ded to ihefe * Elements' by way of Appendix ; in or- 
der to relieve the reader, in fome degree, from the ar- 
duous talk — ^and fuch it undoubtedly is — of refleiEling 
Uponfo great a variety of abftraflt fubjeSs. And as thefe 
Effays are, in 3 manner, unconneftcd with the Philofophy 

of 
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of Kant, they have been at the fame time feparatelj 
printed, in a form fomewhat different from the prdent ; 
in order to accommodate thofe^ who might wifli to pof- 
fefs them as a diftind work. 

Finally, the flyle and compofition of thia work, I ant 
fenfible, reqmre more than common apology. UnfortUf 
nately, however, it is a matter of no fmall di^culty to 
make good apologies, efpecially in a foreign language. . 
Whatever the execution may be, for the anxiety of my 
wifhes I can conMently appeal to the tfeflimony of thofe 
literary friends, who have occafionally lent me their aid 
in correding the grammatical part of both the Elementsi 
. and the Efifays. They well know my eager and fmcere 
defire of improvement in Englijh compofition ; and if 
any material errors Ihould occur in the courfe of fuch a 
diverfity of fubjefts as the prefent, I befeech the judicious 
reader and the candid critic to confider, that I have ven- 
tured into a 6eld of inquiry, of which but a fmall part 
has hitherto 'been explored. 

. The indulgence, which I claim, will not be vithheM 
by thofe, who have tried their flrength in tranJlating 
from a foreign into their own language : and I appre* 
hand Jtill lefs feyerity from the few imUviduals, who have 
attempted to write, or to tranflate into, a foreign kn- 
guage, which they had an opportunity of acquiring, 
merely by reading and converfation. 

November, '797^ 
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a fflSTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

been : With manj, the fludy of philofophj was converted in- 
to that of its hiftory ; — a clear proof, how much the turn 
fer dogmatifm had declined, and how little hope. was enter- 
tained of forming a tyUtm, at once ftable and fuited to the 
fpirit of the age. 

Frederic the Great coUeAed a number of foreign philo- 
fophetfi round him, who, in a great meafure, merelj to paj 
adulation, and from feliilb views, openly profeSed, like him, 
infidelitj and fcepticilin. This circumflaoce, from the novelty 
of the thing, sod from the admiration in which the cfaarafier 
of Frederic was held, had an almoil magical influence on all 
the opinions of the age. It would, however, be equal to ingra- 
titude towards the manes of this furprifing monarch, to o- 
mit mentioning in this place, that the fjftem of his own prafti- 
cal philofophy has been held out, both bj divines and laymen, 
as complete and downright Atheifm ; wheieas it is now clear 
and uniformly admitted by found and unprejudiced inquirers, 
that it amounted to nothing more than iimple D^ifm. 

Among the philofophers who furrounded Frederic, no one 
declared himfelf fo exprefsly, asdfo openly, in favour offccp- 
ticifin as d'AROEKS, the author of the " Philofophy of good 
*' fenfe," which is written in a fuperficial manner, with a 
view of gaining popularity, but which is not even calculated 
for the Fair Sex and Gentlemen of &fhion, for whofe ufe it 
was originally defigned ; though it abounds in erudition and 
abftrad {peculation. D'Argens there endeavours to Ihow the 
uncertainty of Hiftory, (and this is the beft part of the work) 
of Logic, ofPhyfics, of Metaphyfics, and of Aftionomy, with- 
■ out advancing, in oppofition, any new, or genuine, philofo- 
fhical principles. It does him, pevertbelefs, fome honour 
thatf with regard to the morality of life, he obferves a refpeft- 
ful fileace. Hij fcepticifm is directed more againft the ufual 

pre-. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 3 

pretenfions of the fchooh, and the learned in paiticnlarj than 
agaittft human knowledge in general. 

It' is more remarkable, though lefs known, that, in the fame 
coundy, a celebrated and profound Divine declared himfdf ia 
favour of an almoll unlimitedi'^rr^oni/fft'— M.de BeausoBRE, 
inhia "Pjrrhbnifme raifonable," called it rational, becaufe he 
allowed certain probabilities, both in kind and in degree, and 
maintained certain firll principles, which did not admit o£ 
doubt. The work is written in a livel j fceptical humour, and 
affords pleafurein ttieperufal. It contains, indeed, manj new 
and unexpeA^d remarks ; fot it is an aHauIt upon all fyftems, 
efpecially upon that of Wolf. " Aristotle," the author fome- 
where fays, "had numerous followeiv for many centuries. The 
" time of his fall is now come ; and Descartes has given hini 
" the laft blow. The fame of the French philofopher was of 
" Utorter duration, becaufe people now pofTefiTed more un- 
" derftanding aftd lefs pedantry. Leibnitz came ; Wol£ 
" was his fuccelTor : At prefent philofophers are in a fort o£ 
'* anarchy ; they wait for a man who is bold enough to build 
" upon the ruins of foimer Syitems, new opinions, and confe- 
" quently new errors." No where does Beaufobre attack re- 
ligion and revelation, but rather refpeftfully affirms their 
certainty. The following paffage is worthy of attention: " Al- 
*' though it be difficult to prove the exigence of God by the 
" light of reafoQ, yet even this light is fnfficient to convince 
" us, that the proof of the contrary is impoffible. How can 
•' we fatisfaSorily prove the oppofite, if we have no clear idea 
" of the fnbjeft which we wifti to call in ^ueiUon ? Although 
" I could bear in my mind no fufficient proof of the exiftence 
" of God, yet the advantage which attends the belief of this 
" truth, the impoffihility of comprehending the nature of an 
" infinite Being, and the reflexion that this truth is both the 
" moll rational and ufeful of all others, would be fufficient to 
A 2 •' induce 
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" induce anj thinking perfon to give his aSeat, my ef en ts 
" deternuQe «*." 

Bat after this we aie aftoniflied to find him coniidering aU 
morality as uncertain. His chief reafon is, " that the good- 
*' nefs ofadions depends upon their confequences, which man 
" cannot forefte, nor accuratdy afcertwn." Thi« argument, 
maturely confidered, is obvioully Ihallow, becaufe it proceeds 
u^on falfe, ideas of moridity : But the following obje3!ioiis 
are of greater importance : " That we are fo little acquainted 
" with the motives from which we afl, and in general with 
** our paiHons, that we kndw not how far our prejudices, 
" and our wcaknefs, can juAify our a^ons ; and that the in- 
** terference and aollifions of our different duties are inexpH- 
" cable to molt men, nay fome of tbem inexplicable to all." 
The remark at the end of this work is not Icfs ftriking. " The 
" uncertainty of our knowledge {hould not render us diiTatis- 
" fied ; its advantage, or difadvantage, will not thereby be 
** much affefted. Certainty, with refpeft to us. is not even 
'* the moll ufeful quality of our knowledge. The difBculty 
" of acquiring accilrate knowledge, is an admonition of nature, 
" which reminds man of bis weakncfs, and of the caution he 
" ought to obferve," 

The inclination to Scepticifm fbowed itfelf alfo in other 
parts of Germany, indifferent writings. It appeared mani- 
feflly, for inftunce, in the " Phyfical Caufes of Truth," by 
LossiiTS, and in the firft edition of Platner's " Philofophical 
" Aphorifms."' In the fyftems of Logic and elementary books 
• alfo, much more regard was paid to it than formerly ; in proof 
of which I fliall only mention the excellent difculTions in 
" Lambert's Organum," and in the elementary publications 
of Feder. 

But HP author had, on the one hand, paid more attention to 
the objeAioos of the Sceptics, and the diftinguifhlng charaAer-. 

iltic 
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ifticof thtipolBblefjftema; &ndon the other, inveftigatednore 
piofoundlj the faculties of the Human Under ftanding, and, 
indeed, of the whole Human Conftitution, than Tetens, in his 
" Pbilofophical Inquiries x:oncerning Human Nature, and the 
" developement ofit," which were publiihed in two volumes, 
in the year 1777* It is not our bufinefs heie to mark mi- 
nutely the excellencies or defers of this work; we take 
notice of it on this account chieEy, becaufe that profound 
philofopher was the firlt among the Germans, who examined 
tome of the ideas of Hume, with an acutenefs worthy of fuch 
an opponent ; and he has inveftigated the doAiines of ohj:6Hvt 
truth, and of the objeAive exiftence of things, more deeply 
and more precifely than had been done before. Againft the 
explanadon given by Hume, of the idea of Caufation, he ob- 
jefi:ed wlthjuftice, that it did not exhauft the fubje^ ; for 
we underftand by it not merely a connexion, but alfo a de- 
pendence of one thing upon another. He remarked that we 
perceive in ourfelves ideas in a neceflary fuccelGon, and that 
this is properly our notion of a caufe, or connexion : he 
pointed out inftances, in which the {ubje£t!ve connexion of 
ideas arifes from a necelTary operation of the underflanding, 
and, adually, has another foundation than the alTociation of 
ideas formed by experience ;— cafes where we explain a 
compound eSeft from compound caufes ; and where the idea 
of the complex effeS has never been before aflbciated with 
that of the coniplex caufe, but where the conneftion is the 
work of refleflion : in fine, he has pointed out the operations 
trf the mind, by which we deduce one truth from another. 
He maintained, therefore, that the idea of Caufation is ab- 
Uraded from certain affociations of ideas, in which we remark 
fomething more than mere fucceffion and combination. 

Although this explanation is not ^together fatiafaftory, yet 
it, in a great mcafare, holds good againft Hume's idea. Tetens 

admits 
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admits that fenfations aSbrd the materials for all ideas ; but 
he contends that their form depends upon the mind, or the 
povtei of thinking. After having, in a very profound manner, 
iUnftnted the origin of our knowledge, from the objeaive cx- 
iflence of things, he next examines the truth of objeaive 
knowledge. According to his acceptation of the terms, our 
knowledge is called objeaively true, in fo far as objcfts muft 
be perceived by every other being, in the fame manner in 
which we reprefent them to ourfelves ;— a being who has fuch 
a mind as we have ; and in fo far as the relations, which we 
mnark in our exteinal perceptions, correfpond with thofc of 
every other being, whofe underftanding is fo conflituted, that 
it thinks of the objeas in queftion, as we do. The necefl^y 
rules of thought, according to which the mind proceeds, arc, 
witbhiro, not only /»i;V«,W rulps of our thinking faculty, 
but of every reflefting principle ; and the general truths of 
reafoaare not only truths with refpea to us, but to every 
reafoning being. We cannot conceive an underftanding which 
is capable of thinking againft the principle of contradiftioo, or 
in other words, of difputing the admiffibility of that principle : 
hence this is juftly confidered as an objeftivc principle. 

Tetenshere contradifts whatLoffius had laid down; and what 
Dcfcartes had indeed, pretty diftinaiy before explained : That 
truth is only a relation with refpea to the being who thinks of 
it, and that the contradiaion is incapable of being an objea 
of thought, only with refpea to our underftanding. Thus 
Tetens, with many others, proceeded in reafoning upon fub- 
jeaive neceffarjr principles. He appealed to'thefaft, that 
when we apply theories to real objeSs, we 'alwavs fuppofe 
that the reality is fo conftituted, as the general ideas repre- 
fent it. But here, argues be, the mind proceeds according to 
laws which we muft conftder as the laws of every reafoning 

being i 
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bebg ; — confequently the truths vhicfa arc here adaiitted, or 
fuppofed, are objeflive truths. 

With relpe£t to the ohje^s of fenfe, the knowledge of them, 
indeed, is often onlj ao objeAive appearance ; but the neoeC- 
fary laws of thought lead to this conclufion, that other think- 
ing beings, in fimilar circumftances, reprefent thefe objeds to 
themfelves in a fimilar manner ; that thefe objefts, with cer- 
tain conformations, exift without us, and that certain proper- 
ties of the imprelGons which we experience, are alfo the pro- 
perties of the objefts themfclves.— A Sceptic, however, with- 
out going out of his way in queft of far-fetched arguments, 
might eafily find a good deal to objeft againll this dedudion. 

The work of Tetens had not the efieft of promoting a folid 
philofophtc fpirit, and of bringing about a falutarj resrolntion ' 
in the ftudj.of philofophj, which might otherwife have been 
expc^ed. But this was not merely the confequence of the 
circumftances <^ the times ; — but alfo of a flile, not fo muck 
ofafcure, as languid, prolix and afiedted ; as well as of a flavilh 
dependence upon the Elmpiricifm of Locke, which is infufficient 
for the explanation of the moll important problems. 

What this work did not accomplish, another did— Kant, 
who by various compoiitions upon philofophical fubjed:s, had 
long ago announced himfelf as au original genius, and an ex- 
cellent philofopher, puhliflied in the year 1781, the " Critique 
of Pure Keafon," which promifed a total aitd beneficial reform 
in every philofopbical department. For a long time, however^ 
after its publication, it had been unacconntably negle^ed, or^ 
at leall, mifunderAood. This was furely not in confequence 
of the difficulties, with which the lludy of it, as well as of 
every metaphylical fubjeft, is necefiarily attended ; but of a 
certain indifference to philofophy, and of a rooted taftc for 
Ihallow and popular difcuIEons, which Kant directly oppo- 
fed. But as foon as the work was more ftudiedand invcfti- 

gated 
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gated, and had found feveral- faccefafol Commentatori, at once 
a revolution in philofoptijr comoienccd. It foon met with 
numerous admirers and friends, and even its opponents could 
not with-hold their admiration from this mafterlj produdlon. 
They faw themfelves, every where, driven from their flrong 
holds, and obliged to ereft new fortifications for the defence of 
thofe philofophical tenets which 'they wifhcd to muntain. 

. Nay, many of the enemies of this fyftem became its friends j 
and the invaluable part of it, which treats of morals, met 
with an almoft univerfal approbation. All the different 
branches of Philofophy were examined with greater ardour, 
and new fources of knowledge, which formerly had fcarcely 

■ been conceived, were now expofed to view. The limits of 
the fcience were more accurately defined, and the laudable 
refearches after liable and fimple principles, and after a rigid 
method, gave to philofophical inquiries a veriainty, and an in- 
tereft, which for a long time they had not poflcffed. Long be- 
fore this period doubts had arifen, in reflefling minds, con- 
cerning the fyftems of I-eibnitz, Wolf and Locke ; but thefc 
had never been unfolded with fuiEcient clearnefs, nor a better 
fyllem fubftituted in the place of that which was to be re- 
linquilhed. Here all fyflems were < examined with critical 
acumen, and a folid foundation was I^d for a new one. Thii 
New Philofophy, in a fliort time, was attended with an almofl 
magical influence upon all the Sciences. It found friends and 
adherents, even among ranks of people who had not devoted 
themfelves-to Science, or leaft of all, to Metaphyfics.. It-excited 
in Germany, a found, philofophic fpirit of inquiry, of which 
the prefent age was fcarcely deemed capable. It contains fuch 
an immenfe ftore of nftw ideas and views that, hitherto, only 
a fmall part of thefe materials can be confidered as digefted, 
and even, in a dittant age, new branches- of knowledge may 
fiioot forth.from it. 

The 
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'\ The work itfelf is irranged with afyfttimaticfpirit.and writ- 
ten with a noble philofophic iropartialitj. The ftyle is fome- 
what obfcure *, the conHru^ion and arrangement of the pe- 
riods, ia many places, tingraceful, heavy, and over-loaded ; but 
1 reader who has a tolerable underllanding, and an interelt for 
truth, is fufficientjy recompenfed by the originality of thought^ 
and by the new and llriking images in which it abounds. The 
celebrated author difeovers all the talents requilite to a re- 
former of philofophy, efpecially in our age :— not merely aa 
admiraUe acutenefs, and a rare tdent of making himfelf the 
objed aihit refle£tion, but alfo a knowledge in Mathematics and 
Natural Philofophy, of which he had formerly given proofs : 
a nice fenfibility of the Beautiful and Sublime; and in ge- 
neral, a cultivated manly tafte, a thorough acquaintance with 
the different Syltems of philofophy that prevailed before his 
time ; t^nd a refinement of feeling, which is truly honourable. 
It is not my delign here, to deforibe minutely the fyftem of 
this philofopher, which, belides the work already mentioned, 
is explained in the " Prolegomena to every future Syftem of 
Metaphyfics," publilLed in 1783 ; in the " Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Metaphyfics (Theory) of Morals," in 1785 ; in 
the " Metaphysical Principles of Natural Philofophy," in 
1786; in the " Critique on Practical Reafon," in 1788 ; in 
the " Critique on Judgment," in 1790 ; and in tie " Religion 
within the limits of Pure Reafon," in 1793: And which 
Syftem has found hi Reinhold, Schulz, Schmid, and others, 
friends and commentators, — men who themfelves were quali" 
■ B , fied 

* " I am not very tonCcioua," lays Kant, in his prdace to the Id edition of the , 
tAtiqut d/ Pure ttcafin, p. 43 ■" that I potTefs the talent of eihibiting an ibSraft 
philofophical robjcift in a Luminous point of view ; ! tnift thai the occafiooal de* 
fea of ftylc will be further fupplied by the writing! of tliofe deferving charaaen' 
who, together with a foUd judgment, are in th« pofTedion of that talent. For, 
this being the tafe, there i> n* dangir of being refuted, bat rather of being mij- 
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fied to advance fcience. *-T(ie following abftrad will be fufli- 
gient for our prefent purpofe. 

Kant beguia with doubting, whether Me^phyfics, in gene- 
ral, be capable of being Itudied as a fcience. He remarked 
that, hitherto, this branch of knowledge could not lay claim 
tq the appellation of a fcience ; although it was older than all 
the others, and bcfides, by the intereft it excited, always 
obtruded itfelf upon our attention. Two eircumftances led 
him to difcovcries, which were to bring about a revolution in 
Meiaphyfics, and fecure to them the rank of a fcience ;— the 
obfcrvation, by what means Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
fopby had become fciences ; and Hume's inquiiins concerning 
the idea of caufatioa. We begin with the latter, and Oiall 
make Kant himfelf give the account of it. 

•' Since the Eflays of Locke and Leibnitz, or rather fincC 
" the origin of Metaphyfics, as far as their hiftory extends, no 
" circumstance has occurred, which might have been more 
" decilive of the fate of this fcience, than the attack which 
** David Hume made upon it. He brought, indeed, no light 
'■* into this department of knowledge, but he ftruck a- fpart 
•' which, if it had fallen among combuftible materials, and had 
*' been carefully fanned, might have been eafily kindled ia- 
" to a blaie. Hume , proceeded upon a fingle but important 
*' idea in Metaphyfics, the connexion of caufe and efFeft, and 
" the concomitant notions of power and aftion : he challenged 
" reafoB to anfwer himi what title ihe had to imagine, that any 
" thing may be fo conftituted as that, if it be given, fomething 
" elfe is alfo thereby inferred ; for the idea of caufe denotes 
" this. He proved beyond contradiftion, that it is impoffible for 
" t^afon to think of fuch a conxic&ion a prUri, and out of 
" its own ideas ; for it contains necefilty ; but it is not pof- 
•' fible to perceive how, bccaufe fomething is, fomething elfe 

" mull 
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* miift alfo neceflarily be j. nor how the idea of foch a con- 
"neftion can Ijp introduced a priori,"— 

" Hence he concluded, that rcafon entirely deceives herfelf 
' with this idea, and that Ihe erroneoufly conliders it as her own 
' child, when it 19 only the fpurious offspring of imagination, 
' which imagination,' impregnated by experience, has brought 
' certain ideas under the law of aJTociation, and fuhftituted a 
" fubjeflive neceffity, thence arifing, that is habit, for an ob- 
' jcftive one derivedfiom perception. Hence, again, he con- 
< eluded that reafon had no title to think of fuch connections; 
" even in a general manner ; becaufe then all her general ideas 
" wouM be merely fi3ions, and all her pretended notions, 
" flamped a priori, would be nothing elfe than counterfeited 
" ordinary leflbns of wcperJence : which is juft faying, there is 
" no fcience of Mctaphyfics at all, and there can be none." 

" However hafty and unwarrantable Hume's conclufion 
" might appear, yet it was founded upon inve (ligation, and this 
** inveftigation well deferved, that fome of the philofophers of 
« his time fliould have united to folve more happily, if pof- 
" fible, the problem in the fenfe in which he delivered it : a 
" complete reform of the fcience might have refulted from 
" this folution. But it appears to have been the unavoidaljle 
" defliny of Metaphyfics, that He Qiould not be underftood by 
" his cotemporaries. For it is a mortifying refleflion, that hit 
" opponents, Reid, Beattie, Jswald, and laftly PRiESTLEr 
" himfelf, totally mlfonderftood the tendency of his problem. 
" Always admitting as granted, what he never had called in ■ 
" queftion, they fo mifunderftood his aim at irflprovement, that 
"■ every thing remained in the fame ftate,as if nothing had been 
" done. — The queftion was not, whether the idea of caufe b* in 
" itfelf proper, and indifpeniible to the illuftration of all natural 
" knowledge ; for this Hume had never doubted ; but whe- 
" ther this idea is an objeQ of thought througll rcafoning a 
B z priori j 
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*' priori } and whether, in this manner, it pofTefs internal evi- 
*' dence, independently of all experience ; confequently, whe- 
" ther it be of fuch exteniive utility, as is not limited to objeds 
«« of fenfe alone — It was upon this point Hume ezpeded an 
** explanation. 

*' The opponents of this celebrated man, in order fatisfac- 
*' torily to folve his problem, would have been under the ne- 
f ceffity of penetrating more profoundly into the abftra£t na- 
*' turc of reafon, in fo far as it is employed in ^ar? thought j 
« an inquiry to which they were little, if at all, difpofed. — 
*' Hence they contrived a more convenient oiethcd of difjday- 
** ing their malignity, without fubjefting themfelves to the 
*' trouble of making further refearches ; namely, the appeal 
« to the common fenft of mankind.— \t is indeed a great gift of 
•* Heaven, to poflefs a plain and unbialled underftanding ; — 
»' but we muft mauifeft it, and eftablilh ourfelves in this pof- 
<» feiEon, by fafls, by reflexion, and by reafon, by what we 
*' do and fay ; not by appealing to it as an oracle, when we 
" can [iroduce no rational argumenti to juflify the claim. — 
** When obfervation and fcience ate put to the laft fhift, then, 
** and not fooner, is it time to appeal to common fenfe. — 
*' This is one of the fubtle contrivances of modern times, by 
*' which the Ihallow prattler aflumes a right, boldly to chal- 
" lenge a man of profound erudition, and frequently m^n- 
" tains the conteft. As long, however, as there is any room 
" left for difcovery, we fliaU do well to beware of having re- 
«' courfe to this laft expedient. And, in truth, this appeal is 
«' nothi \% elfe than a fubmifGon to the judgment of the mul- 
*' titude, a reference at which the Philofopher blulhes, but in 
*' which the filly witling triumphs and exults.— I Jhould 
*• think , too, Hume might have laid claim to a found un- 
1* dcrfta^ding, as well as Beattie ; and belides, to what the 
» latter certainly did not poffefs, to a critical acquaintance with - 

«* that 
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* fliat fpecies of reafoiiin^, which keeps common feofe withia 
" due bounds, and prevents it "rom lofing itfelf in fpecul*. 
** tions 1 or what is more to the prefent purpofe, w'lich hin- 
" dcrs it from deciding upon any fubjecl, becaufe it knows not 
*' how to juftify its mode of proceeding upon it^ own prin- 
'* ciples ; a reftraint, without which an underftanding will 
" not long remain found. — The chifleland the mallet maj do 
" well enough for fliaping a piece of timber, but the ra- 
" dius-needle, a nicer inftrument, muft be employed for en- 
" graving. — In the fame manner, a found and plain under- 
" Handing, as well as a fprculative one, are each of ufe in 
*' their turn ; the former, when we are converfant about 
*' judgments that are immediately applicable to experience j 
*' the latter, when we are about forming general judgments 
" from mere abflrad ideas, as in MetaphyCcs, where the un- 
" derftandingi termed found or plain, but often erroneoufly fo 
*f- denominated, cannot afford any alBftance. 

*• I freely own, the fuggeftions of David Hume were, what 
" firft, many years ago, roufed me from my dogmatical Hum- 
" ber, and gave to my inquiries quite a different direction in 
" the field of fpeculative Philofophy. — I was far from be- 
'• ing carried away by bis concluHons, the fallacy of which 
" chiefly arofe from his not forming to himfelf an idea of the 
*• whole of his problem ; but merely inveftigating a part of it, 
" the folution of which was impoffible, without a comprehen- 
**■ five view of the whole. — When we proceed upon a well 
** founded, though not thoroughly digefted thought, we may 
*' exped, by patient and continued refleftibn, to profecute it 
** farther, than the acute genius had done, to whom we are io- 
" debted for the firft fpark of this light. — I firft enquired, 
." therefore, whether Hume's objeftion might not be a general 
'• one, and foon found, that the idea of caufe and effeft is far 
1' from being th^ only one, by which the underftanding a 

priori 
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** priori thinks of the connefHon of things ; but rather, that 
*' the fcicnce of MetaphjCcs is altogether founded upon thefe 
" conae^tions.— I endeavoured to afcertain their number, and 
<' as I fucceeded in this attempt, upon 3, fingJe principle, I pro- 
•( ceeded to the dedudioa of thofe general ideas which, I \tas 
*< now convinced, are not, ai Hume apptchended, derived 
" from experience, but aiife out of the pure underftanding. 
" This dedu^ion, which feemed impoffible to my acute pre- 
*' dcceHor, and which nobody be0des him bad ever conceired, 
" although every one makes ufe of thefe ideas,' without afkbg 
" himfelf, upon what theii objeflive validity is founded ; this 
« deduction was, I fay, the ipoft dil&cult which could hare been , 
" undertaken for the behoof of Mctaphyiias. And what wal 
*' ftillmore embarralBng, Metaphyfics could not here offer me 
*' the fmalleA alllftance, becaufe that deduftion ought firft to 
« eflablilb the poffibility of a fyftem of Metaphyfics. As I 
" had now fucceeded in the explanation of Humc*s problem, 
" not merely in a particular inflance, but with a view of the 
" whole power of pure reafon, I could advance with fure, 
« though tedious Heps, to determine completely, and upon 
*' general principles, the compafs of pure reafon, both what 
*' is the fpherc of its exertion, and what are its limits : which 
" was all that was required for crefting a fyftem of Met«» 
*' phyfics upon a proper and foUd foundation." 

Kant remarked, that Mathematici and Natural Philofophy 
had properly become fciences by the difcovery, that reafon 
8 priori attributed certain principles to objefts ; and he in- 
quired, whether we could not alfo fucceed better in Meta- 
phyfics by taking it for granted, that ofajeds muft be accommo- 
dated to the conllitution of onr mind, than by the commoA 
fuppofition, that all our knowledge muft be regulated accord- 
ing to external objeSs. The following are the elements of his 
•* Critique of pure reafon,"— the firft of Kant's fyftematical 

workii 
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works, and the mod remarkable for profound reafoning, and 
the striking illullrations, with w^ich it throughout abounds. 

" We arc in poflefEon of certain notions a priori, which 
" are abfolutely independent ©f all experience, although the 
" objeAs of experience correfpond ^itb them ; aiid which are 
" dilUnguiflied by neceHitj and ftrid univerfality. To thefe 
« are oppofed empirical notions, or fuch as are onlj^ pof&ble a 
•* pofteriori,_ that is, through experience. Belides thefe, w© 
" have certain notions, with which no objeds of expe- 
" rience ever correfpond, which rife above the world of 
" feafe, and which we confider as the moft fublime, fuch as 
" Gvd, Liberty, Immortality. — There are analytical smAfyn- 
" thetical jnAgmeuts a priori i the former are merely illuftra- 
" tive, and depend upon the principle of contradiftion } the 
" latter are amplificatory, i. e. they enlarge our knowledge, 
" and are etlabliihed upon another (affertoryj principle. The 
" laft are peculiar to the fcience of Metaphyfics ; although it 
" alfo containfi analytical judgments. Befides, there are con- 
" tained in all theoretical fciences of reafoning, purely fyn- 
" thetical judgments a priori as principles, namely, fuch as 
" amplify, or enlarge our knowledge of objefls, without im- 
" mediate perception. — Mathematical judgments are altoge- 
" tlier fynthetical. The Mathematician may hy his pofition 
" always give fometbing material, or empirical ; but there is 
" always fuppofed in it a pure perception a priori, a form of 
* the fenlltive faculty, vizi Space and 'Time. This form firll 
'* renders every actual appearance of obje£ls polGble. Thus 
" pure Mathematics are poffible, and can be reduced to a fci- 
" entific form — Natural Philofophy alfo contains fynthetical 
" judgments a priori, as its principles— By the fenfitive 
" faculty we are able to form perceptions ; by the under. 
" Handing we form general ideas. By the fenfitive faculty 
" we experience impreffions, and obje£ls are given to us : by 
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*' the underftstnding we bring reprefentatioDS of thefe olije9$ 
*' before us ; we think of them. Perceptions and general 
•* ideas are the elements of all our knowledge. Without the 
•* fcnfitivc facultj, no objed could be given (propofed toj 
*' us ; witheut the underftanding, uone could be thought of 
** by U3. Thefe two powers arc really dift!n£t from one ano- 
*• ther ; but neither of the two. Without the other, can pro- 
'* duce a notion, (Erienntnifi). In order to obtain a diAinft 
«* notion of any one thing, we muft prefent to our general ideas, 
■' objeda in perception, and reduce our perceptions to, or con- 
*' neft them with, thefe general ideas.— ^As the fcnfitive fa- 
** calty has its determined forms ; fo has our underftanding, 
*' likewife, - forms a priori. Thefe may be properly termed 
*' Categories ; they are pure ideas of the underftanding, which 
" .relate, a priori, to the objefls of perception in general. The 
** objefts of experience, therefore, are in no other way pof- 
" fible ; they can in no other way be thought of by us ; 
•' and their multiplied diverfity can only be reduced to 
•' one aft of judgment, or to one aft of confcioufnefs, by 
*' means of thefe Categories of fenfe. Hence, the Catcgo- 

" ries have objeftive reality. They are either Catego- 

*' ries of i. ^ianttty ; as unity, number, totality : or 2. oT 
" .^^ality ; aa reality, negation, liinitation : or 3. of Rtla- 
•* tion, as fubflance and accident, caufe and effeft ; or the re- 
" ciprocal operation between agent and fufferer : or 4, of 
'* Modality; as poflibility and impoflibllity, exiftence and 
" non exiftence, neceffity and contingency. — The judgment is 
" the capacity of applying the general ideas of the under- 
« llaading to the information of experience. ") The objeiSs of | 
•' experience are regulated according to thefe ideas ; not, vice | 

*' verfa 

■ Hence we obfcrve In thofe who are deprived of, or deficient in, this important 
ficulry, that they are unable to determine between good and bad, between dang*! 
^adfafety, and fo forth. 
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verfa, our ideas according to the objefls.. We can attain no 
knowledge of an objeQ:, as a thing in itfelf, but only fo far 
as it is an objeft of our fenfitive perception, or a phenome- 
non ; though we muft be capable of - conceiving objefls as 
fubftances, and likewife of admitting their reality } becaufe 
our internal experience, the confcioufnefs of our own ex- 
iiienqe, is only poffible on the fuppofition of external expe- 
rience, or by the perception of other things without us. 
As foon as we pretend to confider the objefts of fenfe, as 
things in themfelves, reafon falls into a contradlftion with 
itfelf, into oppofite principles which it cannot unravel, fo 
that as much can be faid for one pofition, as for its oppofite. 
Our knowledge, then, is wholly confined to the objefli of 
experience, without which the pure abftraft ideas of the 
underflauding are ofioo -value, and confequently they are 
no longer of ufe, when we abandon the regions of ihejenfi- 
ble world. Liberty, God, and Immortality are ideas which 
are exalted above all fenCtive faculties ; they are not ob- 
jefts of f^nfitive knowledge, nor of objeftive certainty, but 
of necej/ary thought and belief. Speculative reafon, when it 
confidcrs any thing, as to what it is in itfelf, directs us here, 
or leads us into conjeflure and contradiftion ; but pra£iical 
reafon, 'when it confiders that which_/6ii// it', by clear ex- 
pretlions announces to us truths, than which nothing can. 
be more important. It declares us, as moral beings, to be 
free agents, who are not fubje£tcd to the mechanifm of na- 
ture : it holds out to us an ideal, moral perfection, which 
we ought to attain, but which we can attain only by aii 
endlefs progreiTion, and therefore enjoins us to cherilh a be- 
lief in immortality. By the idea of a moft perfect Itate, it 
fatisfies that inftinftive defire of happincfs, which is a con- 
flitaeat part of our fenfitive nature ; and while it holds out 
to us the idea of a mo&perfefi tiarmony, in which happinef; 
C *' and 
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" and virtue mufl one day be united ; it teaches us to believe 
*' in the exiftence of that Being, who alone can eftablilh thi& 
" harmony." 

This iraperfeft account will, at leaft, ferve the purpofe p£ 
Ihewing, how this fyftem, on the one hand, fets limits to the 
Scepticifm of Hume j while it refutes and overturns Mate~ 
rialifm, Fatali/m, Athtifm, as well as Fanatici/m and Infidelity, 
— Kant does not attack the dogmatical procefa of reafon em- 
ployed in pare (abftrafl) notions, but rather enjoins fo for a 
more ftrift dogmatifm than formerly prevailed, while he raifes 
Metaphyfics to the rank and folidity of a fcience : he combats 
that arrogant dogmatifm, which fets out with its hypothetical 
notions, without pievious enquiries^ whether, aad how far 
reafon is intitled, by its peculiar judging powers, either to ad- 
mit, or to rejeS, thefe notions. *' This critical work of mine," 
he fays, " is not written with a view of encouraging prat- 
" tling {hallownefs, under the arrogant name of popularity, 
*' nor for the purpofe of fupporting fcepticifm which, as well 
** as the former, is rather an excrefcence, than an ornament of 
" the fciences. The Critique is iiie previous preparation for 
*' the advancement of a well-founded fyftem of Metaphyfics, 
*' as a fcience which, neceflarily dogmatical, and in the ftrift- 
'* eft fenfe fyftematic, muft be formed according to fcientific 
" rules, not merely adapted to the vulgar." — Upon Scepticifoi, 
its value, its limits, its relation to tbe Critical Phitofophy, 
Kant, in another part of his inquiry, has made excellent re- 
marks. — Jacob, another German Philofopher, has fince, in » 
more direfl and comprehen£ve manner than Kant himfelf, em- 
ployed the Critical PhUofophy for the confutation of Scep- 
ticifm in general, and that of Hume in particular. 

Not long after Kant's Critique, there appeared a work, by 
ttn ingenious and liberal author, " upon the do£trine of Spi- 
■ noza, in Letters toMofesM^delffohn, 1785, which accidental- 
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If) in many inAances, confirmed the doctrines of the Qritique. 
The author defiaed belief to be immediate certunty, which 
required no fuppbrt by arguments, fuperfedcd all proofs, as it 
lefted upon a revelation, and contained the elements of humaa 
knowledge ; he maintained, that reafon only leads to doubts 
and errors in the moft important obje^s of thought, that Spi- 
ttozifm is ftill the moft coherent fyitem of reafoning, but it ef- 
tablilhes downright atheifm ; and that in general, according 
to the expreffion of Paschal, " Reafon tspofes the Dogmatiji 
lojhame, and nature itfelf refutes the Sceptic," — Aslittl^ how- 
ever, as his dodrines of belief agree with the princijdes o£ 
Kant, fo much were his opinions, of Scepticifm and Spinozifm, 
a ftrong corroboration o^ Kant's aOertions } that fpeculativt 
leafon teaches us nothings with demonftrative certainty, upon 
the cxillence of God, and the objeSs beyond the world of fenfe. 
-^oon after this, in 17S7, the worthy fon of a.truly philofo- 
phical fether. Job. Albr. Heinr. Reimasus of Hamburgh^ 
pnblilhed a work <* upon the foundation of human knowledge, 
and natural religion," in which he examines the difTerent doc- 
trines of Jacob and Kant, and which here deferves honourable 
mention, as it contains many valuable hints, together with 
happy illufttationa of interefting, though abftrufe, fubjefls. 
In the mean time Kant's fyftem, or rather his elementary 
Propedeutic for a fyftem, acquired ftill greater reputation, and 
gained every where friends notwithftanding feveral accidents 
of fo feriotis a ifature, as to threateii its fubverfion. The fyf- 
tem of Locke, that of Leibnitz, a fpecies of EcleSicifm, and 
finally the Philofophy o£ Common Senfe, were alternately op- 
pofed to it. Some imagined they faw in it a concealed infidelity ; 
others an over-credulous religious and moral Myjlicifm ; a 
third party maintained, that it led to Scepticifm ; and a fourth,' 
that it contained nothing new. All thefe obHacles could not 
retard the rapid progrefs it was daily making, almoft without 
exception, in the Protcftant Univerfities of Germany ; in ma- 
Ca ny 
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ny of tlie Catholic I Schools, too, it obtained decifivc viaories 
ever the fjftems of Ariftotle and Defcartes. 

But however much, from conviction, enlightened minds 
were inclined to befriend this philofophy, yet with a mode- 
rate acquaintance with the hilloij of Ethics, it was eafj to 
forefee, that even Kant's Syflem, notwith (landing all the evi- 
dence and ftrength of its principles. Could fcarcely withlland 
the furious attacks of Pyrrhonifm, or rather the pyrrhocic 
art, by which, without difcrimination, every thing is called 
in quedion ; Mathematics and Natural Philofophy itfelf not 
excepted. Without doubt, many of the opponents of the New 
Philofophy, long ago remarked this ; but they heCtated to 
make the pyrrhonic experiment with Kantianifm ; becaufe 
every other poflible fyftem, that could be fubl\ituted in the 
room of the Critical, might in like manner be rendered wa- 
vering and uncertain ; and becaufe fucU a pyn-honifm, in ge- 
neral, either leads to no end at all, or it is attended with con- 
fcquences detrimental to morality and happinefs. — Further, 
this attack would only have fcrved to place the ftrength of the 
fyllem attacked, in a more ftriking point of view. — But a 
more, moderate fcepticifm might liave been eafily and advan- 
tageoufly employed againft certain principles of the Critical 
Philofophy, if its opponents had been aware of denying, or 
calling in queftion, fome fails of confcioufnefs, to which Kant 
neceflarily appeals. It was not, therefore, a matter of fur- 
prife that, after repeated attacks in our times, this fpecies of 
fcepticifm alfo fiiould be employed againft the Critical Philo- 
fophy. 

The author of " Aenefidemus," or,' on the foundation of the 
** Elements of Philofuphy, publiflicd by Prof. Reinhold, in 
*' J^na ; together with a defence of Scepticifra, tgamft the 
•' prcteiifions of the Critical Philofophers, 179J," has en- 
deavoured to prove, that the fceptical doftrines of Hume arc 
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not in the lead confuted by the Critique of Pore Reafon. The 
work, heie mentioned, is written with uncommon perfpicuity, 
acHtenefs, aod refpeA towards the Father of the Critical Phi- 
lofophy. The anonymous author dlreds his objedloos againft 
the chief pillars of Kant's Syftem, the derivadon of necefTary 
fjTDthetical judgments from the mind, and the reference of 
thefe to the perception of empirical objeds. He allows, that 
there are neceflary fynthetical judgments in human knowledge, 
that they form an iadifpenJible part in it, and that the neceffity 
which takes 'place in the connexion of the predicate with the 
fubj^, in thefe judgments, can be derived neither from pr«- 
extfteace, from frequent repetition, nor from the conformity 
of a certain number of fads. But he maintains, that, in the 
f Critique of Pure'Reafon," the mind is held out as the real 
ground of thefe neceOary judgments, that from our being able 
to think only of the power of reprefentation (or conception) as 
the foundation of neceOary fynthetical judgments, a conclu&oa 
is ^wn, that the mind ffiK^ a^»a//)' £« the foundation of thefe. 
Now, argues he, what Hume called in quelUon, is here plain- 
ly taken for granted; namely, ifl, that for every thing we per- 
ceive, there is objeflivclj pre-exifting a real ground, and a 
really diftina caufe of it, fo that the pofition of the fuf- 
liclent ground, in general, depends not only upon the reprefen- 
tatious and their fuhjeflive aflbciation, but alfo upon things im 
themftlves, and their objedtive connexion : 2dly, that we are 
intiiled, from the conftitution of a fomething in our conception,, 
to form conjeflures refpeSing the canftitution of that fome- 
thing without us — Kant, continues this Sceptic, has not pro- 
ved, that our mind alone can he the ground of fynthetical 
judgments ; for the confcioufnefs of neceffity, which accompa- 
nies thefe judgments, is not an infallible criterion of their 
-origin a priori, and from the mind. — That we cannot now 
think of, or explain fo^uething othetwife but in a certain man- 
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ner ; this circumftance hy no means proves, that we cotildnti 
have thought of it in any other waj. Another origin of thefe 
judgments i^ conceivable, than from the mind ; namely, from 
the operation of real obje£ti, and their various modes of of- 
fering us. It might, therefore, be eafily conceived, that re- 
prefentations and general ideas, which exift in us a priori, are 
ftill in another way referable to real obje^s, than merely by 
the ciroUmftance, that they exhibit to us the conditions and 
forms of the objeds. Thefe reprefentattons and ideas a priori, 
might alfo relate to the (fbjedive confiitution of things with- 
out us,- by means of a pre-eftablilhed harmony between thefe, 
and the operations of our underflanding; and agreeably to 
this harmony, fomething might be reprefected to the mind by 
means of perceptions and general ideas a priori, which diould 
not only have objeflive validity in our underftanding, butalfo 
correfpond with the conftitutions of things in themfelves, and 
be the means of reprefenting them. — The Critical Philofophy, 
he adds, proves the origin of oecefTary fynthetical judgments 
from the mind, by making fucb ufe of the principle of cauia- 
tion, as is contrary to its own principles in the application of 
the Categories ; whether we underftand by mind a Nou- 

tnenon, a thing in itfelf, or a tranfcendental idea. To thefe 

doubts, feveral of which were formerly propofed by Flatt 
and Brastsekger, the friends of the Critical Philofophy 
have already anfwered. Whetherjthe fcepticifm of this auihw 
agrees with that of Hume/whether it does not contain in feme 
refpefls more, in others lefe than the Idl, I IhaU not venture 
to determine. 

Plattner, that excellent Anthropologic, who, in a rare in- 
ftance, to a profound knowledge of medicine, joins extenfive 
erudition in philofophy, and peculiar penetration, and who de- 
fcrves to be ranked among the firft philofophers of Germany, 
has employed rational fcepticifm againft the Kantian Syftem, 
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in an elementarj treatlfe, defigned chiefly for academical in- 
llrudions, and has even declared himfeLf in favour of this mode 
of thinking in general, with refpcSt to all pjiilofophical fub- 
jeds. " Would not a well underftood fccpticifm," fays 
he among . other things, " be the moft natural way to a- 
*' void all metaphyfical controverfy, and at the fame time the 
" molt rational means for calming all dogmatical and critical 
^ pafiions ? What can be our aim under the titles of Logic, 
" Metaphyfics, Critic of Reafon j what elfe can be our obje£t 
" under the general title of Philofophy than, after admitting 
« the unqueftionable reality of our reprefentations, to Iketch 
*' faithfully the hiftory of them j and then to prove what 
" is true and certain with refpeft to them ; and what in the 
" human mind (whether it be the lower, or more exalted part 
" of it) carries the conviflion of truth and certainty along 
•f with it ?"— This philofcpher wiibes the whole of his work 
to be confidered merely as thc/uijeBive conviflion of a Sceptic, 
and defcribes the fceptical mode of thinking more accurately 
than has been done by any of his predeceflbrs. Inoppofitton to 
the Critique of Kant, he has flarted a nuipher of queftions, fome 
of which are completely In the fpirit of tha old PyrrjioDifts. 
^Upon thefe doubtful points, likewife, anfwef s have already 
been publilhed by the friends of the Critical Syftem. However 
conclufive fuch refutations may appear to the party, on whofe 
behalf they were attempted, it ftill remains to be wilhed, 
though there is now little hope left for this profpeft, that the 
aged Father of Rational -and Critical Dogmatifm may deign to 
defend himfelf againfl the attacks of Plattner, and thofe of the 
New Aene&demus. 

With pleafure I proceed, by opposing to thefc fceptical 

writings a work written with noble intentions. Although it 

deviate in fome refpefts from the principles of Kant, yet it 

fuppoitB, ^with energy, the truth and certainty of human 

knowledge. 
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knowledge, and at the fame time places the interelling nature 
of thefe queftiona in a clear point of view— The treatife, here 
alluded to, 13 " On Truth and moral perfeflion ; bj Adam 
Wekhaupt, 1793." 

All the writings of Sceptics, it is fincerely to be hoped, will 
never totally deprive man of the belief in objective truth ; and 
the Sceptic himfelf will never be capable of abandoning it com- 
pletelj. For it Is of the utmoft importance, that we IhouM 
admit fomething obje3ive, for the fake of fnorality and reli- 
gion, both of which muH lofe their value, and their exiftence, 
a£ foon as they are confidered merely as fomething fiibjeflivc 
and relative. Philofophers ought, therefore, rather to juftify 
the belief in objeftive reality, than reprefent to us, that there 
is no other but fubje£live conviftion, which they hold out as 
the higheft ftep of philofophical and confiltent thought.— We 
cannot, indeed, proceed beyond the power of comprehenfion, 
and all convi^ioa merely refts on our Aate of mind ; but 
could it be btherwife ?— -It is fufficient that, in our confciouf' 
nefs, clear traces ai;g given us of objeftive truth ; that it is 
in our power to dillinguilh objeSive and fubjeftive truth from 
one another ; and that from the whole mode of our thought 
and a^on, and from the ideas of duty exalted above all ne- 
ceflity, Ve muft reafonably admit Jhmething ohje&ively trut. 

Philofophical Sceptictfm, which is not merely pretended, or 
afiefted, and which does not flow from an impure fource, has 
as yet found, and ever will find, but a few genuine fupporters ; 
but when it is taught and extolled in writings, and in public 
places of inftniftion, it may, in a great number of individuals, 
gradually produce a Ihallow mode of fceptical reafoning, de- 
ftroy the fpirit of inquiry, and ultimately promote immora- 
lity. Perhaps, Philofophy would foon fall into dlfrepute, and 
the public fpirit among mankind, as well as the general utility 
•f the learned, would fufFer eztremelyj were our attention con- 
fined 
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fi«ed merely to tbe defcription of the phenomena that occux 
in the mind, and to the limited conlideration of what is fuh- 
jeftive alone, without placing any value upon what is oh- 
jeftive.— It would be ralh and irrational, to obtrude our 
maxims, opinions, and convidions upon others ; though eve- 
ry one wiQies to cultivate what alone is ftable in us, our 
reafott ; and to try by gentle and fuitable means, to bring to 
the clear confcioufnefs and conviction of others, what our fair 
and candid examination teaches us to be uniformly true and 
good. We wiih not> individually, to confider ourfelves as in- 
fulated creatures that live> each of us, in eur own world of 
ideas ; but to believe, that we all have a claim upon a certaia 
number of truths, and that it depends upon our own exertions, 
to get poffeHion of thefe. 

In out times, it might be more dangerous than many ima- 
. gine, to reprefent the Scepticifm of Hume as incontrovertible, 
or incapable of folution ; for the greater number of fuperficial 
jeaders might thus be induced to furrender their weak minds 
to the moil dangerous apathy, to fhun every mental exertion, 
to fearch for no further difcoveries in the department of philo- 
fophy, and— by gradually returning to the age of barbarifm — 
to leave every thing in this deplorable litnation, in which they 
themfelves ultimately fall victims to infidelity, or fanatici&o. 
There prevails atprefent, in aimoll every civllizpd country, - 
averyihallow and dangerous fcepticifm,extending its influence 
over the moft important objeds. It has aflumed a fyftematic 
form, to which people readily fubfcrihe ; becaufe it is more 
difcreet, and lefs intolerable, than the profejfed mode of think- 
ing, which characterizes almoft every philofophic fed. This 
fpecies of fcepticifm, in the greater number of individu- 
als, afliimes the appearance of an indolent and irrefdlute 
difpoljtion of loiad ; and in many, that of a wild, fanatical 
D fickleoels 
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ficklenefs j a ficklenefs, with which one party, by waj- of re- 
taliation, ulaaHy reproaches the other. 

The caules of this fingular propenfity, it is not difficult 6> 
trace : an inclination for fenfual uidulgence is every where 
manifeft ; the intereft in fture ittteUeifual truth is univerfally 
weakened ; the old philofoi^ical and theological ryftems have 
hcen fhaken ia their foundations, while the new ones have as 
yet been able to procure hut little public reputation. 

Prof. ST£Udlin diftinguiflies with accuracy the difierent 
fpccies of fcepticifm, and he endeavDurs to afceitain their true 
origin.^As a fpecimen of his mafterly method of inquiry, I 
conclude this IntroduSiion, with a faithful extrad from his 
Treatife " On the Sources and Origin of Scepttcifm." 

** There is," fays he, *' a certain kind of fcepticifm whidi 
deferves to be ftited the pbilofopbical, and which arifes near- 
ly in the following manner. Men of vigorous minds, in 
whom a lively intereft for eveiy important truth is joined to 
an uncommon degree of penetration and adivity, begin to 
think, and to inquire for themfelves : fuch men divefl them* 
felves of their juvenile opinions and prejudices, at a nauch 
earlier period of life, than others. Their propenfity to pecu- 
liar and original ideas exhibits every thing in a fufpicions 
light, which formerly, either from mere cuftom or authority, 
bad formed a part of their creed. The conftant defire of dif- 
covering truth } the ftrong confcioufnefs of their own powers 
to fearch for it ; the hold profpeft of opening, perhaps, new 
views in philofophy, continually induce them to inquire inlso 
every fonrce, from which truth may be derived : — thus they 
arc impelled by a kind of philofophi^ enthufiafm." 

*• TTlat remarkable epoch of human life, in which fome- 
times the painter, fometimes the poet, as if by infpiration, 
feels in himfdf the genius of his art ; this epocha has been 
fcrquently obferved by men whom nature had defigned for ce- 

. lebrity. 
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Uhrity. The philofophic genius, not unfrcqiiendy, difcovera 
alimilar period, in which the views he dire&s to his intellec- 
tual nature, the manner in which he reflefts upon the whole 
cieated fabric, and the refearchea he makes into the writings 
of the ancient philofophers, fill his mind with a pleafing aaxie> 
ty, with a lively enei^, and lead him to augiir his future 
deftiny : but this exertion of evolving talents not rarely termi-- 
nstes infcepticifm- His mind trefpaiTes upon regions unknown, 
Aod far remote from human conception ; he is firftinduced, and 
that inoft frequently, to flart queftions which, to men, are al^ 
together unanfwerable. Unfortunately, too, he begins wiA 
the moft difficult fubjefts of inquiry ; for the more eafy pro- 
pofitions appear to him beneath his dignity. The latter he, 
treats with contempt ; and grafping principally at the 
former, he is continually difappointed by the tranfieat hopes 
of difcoverin^ myfleries, which lie concealed behind an im- 
penetrable gloom. The unfuccefsful eiTorts made upon diaC 
whidi is difficult, foon render him fufpicious of what is 
both' eafy, and within his horizon. He wanders from one 
fyftem to another in order to find the philofopfaer's ftone ; 
(or, as it is very forcibly expreffed in the original) to fohe 
the riddle of the world. He alternately pays bondage to the 
dtflerent fyftems, which engage his attention ; fo that at one 
time the adherents of Locke, at another thofe of Leibnitz, 
at another thofe of Descartes, and at length thofe of 
RoussBAU are, with him, the reprefentatives of truth. S<Hne- 
times, he creates fyftems of his own ; but they are as quick- . 
ly deftroycd, as they were erected." 

" He is, finally, led to inveftigate the foundation of all hu- 
man knowledge and evidence, as well as to inquire into the 
poffibility of an obje&ive truth. Here, where he was in 
fearch of a certain refting point, a boiiterous ocean of uncer- 
taiatica, at once, appears in view. In vain lie attempts, af- 
Pa ter 
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ter the mofl accurate fcrutiny of his inteUedual powers, to 
difcorer the general and neceflkij cbarafters of truth. Hb 
fenfations, every where, appear to inform him of things, 
not ia unifon with his reafon ; and upon the molt important 
concerns, which infpire his heart with hopes and defires, his 
reafoQ is filent ; or it torments him with fuch doubts and ap- 
prchenfionSf as are fufiicient to blaft his moft fanguine ex- 
pcdations. In vain he endeavours to reconcile that at leaft, 
ID which the opinions of all men coincide, with the general 
charaders of truth. With indignation he obferves the coa- 
tradidor/ opinions of the greatefl philofopherg of all ages ; 
with furprife he fees, how frequently- he had already imagin- 
ed himf^lf iu the polTefGon of truth ; and how frequently he 
had alfo been obliged to rejea it, as illufory. The moft op- 
pofite judgments of men, even iu common life ; the operation 
of physical caufes ; the influence of the' palGons, of authority, 
' and of the moft incidental circumftances, as afie£ting theTe 
judgments, — now excite the whole of his attention. The ob- 
ferratioa, that innumerable multitudes had from the begin- 
. , ning of time lived happy, and found the moft complete coo- 
vidioD in fpeculative fancies and errors ; this obfervation 
makes him defpair of difcovering certainty in any fubjed 
whatever. With a companionate fmile he beholds the Aogr 
matift, bold and dect£ve, proud and felf-fuflScient, propofing 
his opinions, in which he difcovers little more, than proofc 
of ignorance, or of arrogance and dif&mulation. Atlaft, he 
forms the refolution of renouncing all difcoverieS tending lo 
eftablifti abfolute truth ; of deducing in every inftance no 
other than doubtful refults ; and of obtruding his jud^ents 
as little upon any man, as he ^ould be inclined to adopt them 
from others. But as he feels in ^imfelf an irrefiftible pr<i- 
penlity, ftiU to adopt _/offle things, and to lay down for himfelf 

fome rules of condud, not being able to a£t altogether with- 
out 
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the cleareft propolition. Among this clafs of ignorant and 
fliallow fceptics, we frequently incet with the ftrangeft com- 
pounds of fcepticiiin, credulity and dogmatifm. They arc 
apt to believe the grofleft abfurditics, provided that the ob- 
jects be very contiguous to their fight, and require no acute 
inveltigatioQ : but they eutertaiu doubts concerning the de> 
Hionflrative evidence of mathematics, and the reality of moral 
law." 

" Ambition, a fondnefs for paradoxes smd novelty, are, 
Tvitb many, the principal fprings of fcepticifm. It is fome- 
thing fo very uacommon to doubt every thing ; it difcovers 
fo much bcddnefs, fupcriority, acutenefs and ' liberality, fo 
much art, to combat every opinion that enters into the common 
creed. On the other hand, it appears fo very modeft, when 
in imitation of SoCsates — the fceptical genius pretends to 
know nothing ; nay, he goes even farther, in confefUng, that 
he ii not quite certain of this ! Such is his modelly, produced 
by a ftill greater impulfe of felftdenial." 

Nil fciri quifquis pDCat, id quoqae ndcit 
An fciii poQit quo fc nil fdre fatctur. 

Luc KIT. IV. 471. 

" It is a peculiar fatisfa£Uon, to triumph over that pedan^ 
tic dogmatilm, which arifes fottietimes from ignorance, fome-. 
times from an abundance of knowing, but not of real ittowUdge,- 
It is a pleating refleftion, to behold the ardent conteft of opi- 
nions, and to look 6n this dangerous and tempeftuous pailags 
upon the fea of human uncertainties, with a calm, perhaps af- 
fefted, refignation." 

Suave mari magno turbantibus zqnon tcdUi 
E terra uiagnum alterimfpeflare llborem, 
Non qui* leiari qu»mquam, eft jucuuda Toluptai, 
Sed quibus ipfe milis ureal, quia ccrnere fuaic clL 



' tciu Ici fophifmei et a tons lea raifonnemtni de la terre qaclque opmion que ce 
" foit. En an mot voua contffln et voui daatis fur toutw chofo tout TMto 
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" Wc find, iu the records of philofophical hiftory, man/ 
celebrated charafters who were profeired,fceptics, and who, in 
that hiftory ftill Ihine as luminaries : though, by the moderns, 
conligned to obfcurity. Is it not honourable, to rank among 
men of fuch celebrity ? — This ambitious fccpticifm, certainly, 
arifes from immoral fources : it is pioduitive of frequent 
mifchief, both in the moral charaSer of thofe who profefs it, 
and of thofe who liften to this deception. Its progrefs, in the 
prefent age. Is very confideKable-^As the modern fyftcm of 
toleration is frequently the moft intolerant, this modern fcep- 
ticifm alfo frequently appears in the higheft degree fanatical 
and magiflerial. By means of this delulive art, men of a cer- 
tain defcription endeavour to render every thing doubtful, 
which is believed by the generality of mankind ; to deftroy 
without mercy, all the antiquated forms and fpecies of belief, 
and to impofe upon us the inventions of their own brain, in 
the moft infinuating and dccifive tone. Unhappily, they find 
cafy acccfs, through the vices and palGons of man, fo that 
great moral and political revolutions ^ave been frequently pro- 
duced, in coidequence of metaphyfical fpeculations which, at 
firft, feemed to haye little, or no influence, upon the ptadice of 
life." 

*' Avoid thofe — fays the Vicar of Savoy to the young man, 
to whom he delivers his confellion of faith—" who, under 
" the pretext of expounding nature, 611 the heart of men with 
" inert do&rines, and whofe apparent fcepticifm is infinitely 
more decifive and dogmatical, than the politive tone of their 
adverfaties. Under the ambitious pretence, that they alone 
* are enlightened, veracious and fincere, they imperioufly 
fnbjefl us to their deftruftive decifions, while they aficA 
i» communicate to us the true principles of things, by 
means of thofe unintelligible fyUcms which are the produc- 
tions of their own fancy. Hence, they fubveit, defl:roy, and 
(' trample 
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*' trample under foot, every thing that is venerable to ntaa 
" in fociety j they deprive the afflicted of the laft comfort in 
" their calamities i the rich and powerful of the only bndle 
" of their paSlons ; they fnatch the flings of confcience from 
" the recefles of the heart; their propitious hopes from, the 
" virt\ious ; and withal, they ftill boaft of having been the 
" benefactors of the human race< Never, they fay, istrudi 
** pernicious to man. I believe this, as well as they ; but 
" thievery circumftance is, in my opinion, a ftiong proof, 
" diat their doArines cannot clum the chamber of truth.'* 

Luxury and degeneracy of manners are perfe^y confif- 
tent, as wellwith each other, as \yith a partial illumination 
and improvement of the mind* If we negled to unfold the 
mental faculties; if the intereft which ties us to the intellec- 
tual and invifible (not, vifionary) world gradually vi^iihes j 
then this immoral and Ihallow fcepticifm eafily arifes, ttnd in- 
fers even numerous clafics of fociety. It carries along with 
it the appearance of cultivation and enlargement of mind \ 
but, at the fame time, it^pens an cxtenfive field to every fel' 
fiih defire. 

Legion is the number of the deluded, who are in fearch o[ 
illumination of mind, chiefly by difputing and cavilling upon 
clofe fuhjefls of intelle£tual inquiry, which werfe formerly 
held to be moft true and viforthy of veneration. Thofe for- 
tunate travellers, whofe objedl, in vifiting the reputed Capitals 
of £uropc,was not amufement alone ; they mufl have the clear- 
eft proofs, how much that flimfy mode ofreafoning now pre- 
vails, and how certain it is, that it arifes from the fources 
here mentioned. The authors of the moft enlightened nations j 
of Europe agree that, many new philofophical produc- 
tions, as they are called, are nothing but the offspring of 
this crude and unphilofophical fcepticifm.* , 

Many | 
• v;d. for inftance " LettecEof Literafure, by Robert Heron ; London, i-i_ 
—1 ftranfr nieil:i^)' uf uodigeltnl ihoughu. 
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• Many remarkable events of the prefcnt age may be confi- 
dered as the confequences of a philofophy — without having - 
the leall claim to that dignified name — which undermines the 
pillars of every ufeful inftitution, but rears no &.bric ; which 
leaves man in a Aate of Indolence and indifference with refpeA 
to his moll important concerns ; and which converts him in- 
to a fenfual and felfilh being, that is determined folelyby 
time, accident, and circumllances ; and that is toded, td andl 
fro, on this fea of life, without a rudder or compafs, without 
a fure rule for his condud or belief, without any fixed objeS^ 
to which his future profpeds and hopes Can be rationally di' 
le^ed. 



Placed on this ifthmus of a middle ftate, 
A being darkly wife and rudely great ; 
With too much knowledge for the fceptic fide^ 
,With too much weakncfs for the Stoics pridc> 
He hangs between ; in doubt to a.&, or reft j 
In doubt to deem himfelf a God or beaft ; 
In doubt, his mind or body to prefer ; 
Bom but to die, and reas'i>ing but to err ; 
Alike in ignorance, his reafon fuch. 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much : 
Chaos of thought and panion,all confus'd. 
Still by himfelf abus'd, or difabus'd ; 
Created half to rif^, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endlefs error hurl'd: 
The glory, jell, and riddle of the world. 
Pope. 

E ELEMENTARt 
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PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 



Preparatory Remarks. 

i5epore we enter upon this arduous taflt, it may be ofibme 
importance to premife a few neceirary obfervations on the me- 
thod which has befen aiiopted in tht execution of it ; and on 
the various obnacles which the fludent of every new Sjflem, 
particular^ of Ethics, muft unavoidably encoUAltt. 

It appeared \.o mc, at a Vtry eatly period of my ftSdies, that 
the principal diffenfiotts, and iubfeqaent divifions in philo- 
fophy, have arifen ehiejly from Ure following obvious fources. 
—Every fyfteniati,c writer xfa fubjefls, which, from their na- 
ture, do not admit of ■demonRrati\-e certainty, nor of any fuch 
proofs as are manifell from thje'Bitie reaiity, ts almoft invo- 
luntarily led to ettiploy htw terms and phrafes, in order to 
exprefs the diflfetent opinions he broaches atnong his cotem- 
poraries. It is of little ■coftlTeqlie'nce W him, -whether Ae ideas, 
which gave rife to thefe opinions, be* alfo new. Fot, though 
the latter may be alWady germinating in the fe«ds foWn by his 
great predeceffoi s, ot may only hSvft btcn Jifierendy explain- 
ed, he is eq^ually certain oFfinding_/bnK adherents, who prida 
themfelves upon difcovering a new fenfe, or perhaps a new ap- 
plication of the fenfe, in which his terms, the dehnttions of 
them, or the fcientlfic divilioni, are now more clearly, or more 
ebfeurely^ underAood. This has uniformly h. ppencd, I could 

almoft 
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almoit faj, fince the beginning of philqfqphical fpecvtlations : 
hence the abfolute nep«ffitjr of giving, in every inftance, the 
cleareft poffible definitions of words, jnuft he obvious to every 
novice in philofophy. But thia I con£der as a tafk, the^n'^ 
perSarmance of which, from the very imper&d flatc of lan- 
guage, has been (and probably will never ceafe to be) one of 
the many hamatt Je/idtrata. Hence, the imntortal Bacon, wbea 
the fame, or at lealt a fimilar idea pervaded his comprebenfive 
mind, was induced to exprefs himfelf upon this fubjeS, in the 
following excellent words : " Prxterea ut hetie fpertat, laftau- 
ratioMtn no/tram ut quiddam infinitum et ultra mortale ^agamt, 
et ammo coitcipiant ; cum riverafit infiniti trrorisfii^} tt ttr- 
mitttu legttimut,'" 

Were it, however, poiUble to define all phllofbphical terms 
with that degree of precifion which we, fometimes, obferve 
in the works of a Bacon, a. Newtoh, and a Kant ; yet we 
could alio fuggell the remark — a remaib which is by no means 
in favour of human perfeftioa-~tbat even thele illufirioi^s cha- 
raOers, in thcii own elementary works, not rarely deviate 
from the original, or primary, definitions of terms, Thofe, 
who are converfant in fpeculative inquiries, will readily, and 
within proper limits, undeiHand this'alTertion ; and fuch read- 
ere as might extend the meaning of it further than I am incli- 
ned to admit, I only remind of the /o^tca/dljliculties attending 
every long demonftratlon. *lt would, therefore, be -rafli In the 
extreme to charge thefe eminent characters with incongruity 
fii thought, or reafoning ; as the more minute deviations, in 
termj, are chlefiy owing V ^^ unfectled ftate of language in 
general ; and as the very term, per/eBion, when (peaking 
of human beings provided witU human organs, is only rela~ 
live. 

Along and dear-bougbt experience in teaching has firft in- 
duced me to entertain thoughts upon this important theme, 
£ 2 which 
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which may not find many fupportcrs. Yet I think myfelf 
juftified in alTerttng, that the moll, if not all, Syftems of 
Grammar and Rhetoric, as well as the Gidionaries of lan- 
guages, arc compiled upon mechanical, wavering and dd- 
tenable principles ; * for they are, more or lefs, liable to the 
following ferious objections : 

ift. That the rules, contained in Grammars, generally ad- 
mit of a greater number of mcc^/w«j, than of /o^to« deter- 
minations^ 

2d. That the inflcflions of nouns and verbs are not accom- 
modated to the etymology of words, but are chiefly taken from 
analogy ;— ^a circumllance productive of endlefs miftakes and 
confufion in the grammars of modern languages. 

3d. That fo far from improving the phrafes and idioms of 
languages, grammarians feem to labour hard to render them, 
if poIEble, more perplexed and inconliitent ; f — by daily 
adopting new idioms in one language, which are borrowed 
from another ; by ufing words in a figurative fenfe, which 
cannot be Mb^ employed withoutimpropricty; by transferring 
words from the phyjical to the moral fenje, and vice verfa, 
^ben there is no other necelEty for this outrage upon gooi 

fafi. 



• Whether the EUmmUry Grammar of the Crrmnti Laoguage, which I propofe 
to publifti, together with an /An/i:o/ Diain^ary o/the Gir^an, Englipi, Frmit 
and Lalin ]angiuig:e>, will be liable tp the charges which my predeccflbn have ia- 
curred, 1 am not confident enough to ayer. The Ibon fpecimen given of the latlef 
at the end of thii work) which accompanies the itirJ " Effaj, On the merit* and 
demerits of John son's Englirti Diflionary, on language In general, &c. by Adb- 
LUNC," will ftrvc as a tolerable criterion of the execution of the whok. 



I If it be objeded, that this is no fault of Grammarians, Cnce language is form- 
ed and modelled by a whole people, I Ihall briefly anfwer; that iraditioa aiul 
fuftom ahni do not appear to have any fuch tendency, at to make a whole nation 
fpeak and write jargon, or nonfenfe, for ever ; and confeqnently, that emm anit 
Biiftakci ought not to be perpetuated in climcniarj books of inArii^on, 
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finfi, than the fancy or .caprice of thefpeaker,and futfcquent- 
ly, that of the writer •. 

4th. That inftead of giving a fyntax of fpeech, or fentences 
arraoged in" the moft^atural order, arid ftill conformable to 
the premifes, as well as to the fubfequent conclufions, they 
adhere to the oppofite extieme \ by neglefting the general, 
and giving ^tfpecial conftniftion of the individual parts, — 
This, indeed, is of itfelf a ufeful piece of labour, if the rules 
were not too much crowded upon the tyro ; but it by no means 
deferves the name of s.fjiatax, for its objed is merely the in- 
JUSHott of nouns and verbs, as preparatory to a General Sjiftf 
tax +. 

5th. That no Grammarian, or Lexicographer, excepting 
perhaps Adelong, has accurately and uniformly djftinguilbed, 
both the moral and phyjxcal fenfe of words — however eafy this 
may appear at firft fight — nor the ohj'e&ive and _/w3;Vi7«»f ap- 
plication of terms and phrafes %• 



" Tliia charge cannot, in juflice, be letelled at the captivating effufiona of 
Poetry ; an art. which, from its nature, and the frequenc good eSeds it produce* 
in roofing, like mulic.thc palfied organs of mortals, deferves more deference' than 
any of the libera] arts ; as it is llkewile nndecftood to pofTcls a much greater la- 
titude, than all the Qfterarta. 

■)■ Upon accurate inveftigation, it mull llrilte even the novice in grammar, that 
there can be «i/y tiua pari! in the nature of fpeech, which being the regalaleri of 
all the Data involved in the tell:, produce that change of place, or lituition, which 
we eiprefs bf the term Syntax : thefe l-uia unqu'eftionably are the nominative of 
the Noun, with its correfponding VcTh. — All other piuis of fpeech are, in my 
opinion, liable to the fame modihcations, or changes, wtiich chaiadtciize a nu- 
meroui progeny, whofe father and mother alone are liable and liied. 

} The immortal author ofthi " Critique of Pure Reafon" was, amon(; tlie 
Germans, without exception the firft, who perceived the flS/o/u/< necefllty of this 
diftiniftion in philofophical inquiries — In juftice to the hjgh rank heldby the 
fnglilh and French pfiilofophers, however, 1 muft frankly own, (what 1 hnve, in 
pact, ulreadjr declared in the Preface) that'! have not been fo happily fituatfd ai 
y) eiunine, with critical accuracy, ibcir refpedive nomtmlatiTti. fiut if I m»y 
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As Kamt's Critique of Pure Rea/oa is the principal ek- 
mentary work, upon the pillars of which the whole of hi; 
Syftem, together with all the worits that iUuftrate it, muft 
either ftand, or fall, we (ball firft explain its aim and moral 
leadency, hy giring Kant's peculiar definition and dtvi0on of 
philofophj, accompanied with Jive coaneffed problems ; and 
in the next place, it will he ufefnl to lay down the particular 
eontents of a//his works. The former we fliall exhibit io the 
Synopfit ■■ * the latter mull he the feebU effort of a litera/, not 
elegant, tranflatiod ; and we propofe to comptifc them in the 
fuhfequent Chronological Antdyjis. 



L Synopsis. 

A. Definition and Division or Philosopby. 

P.bilofophy is the fyftem of all philofophical, i. e. difcwjive 
knowledge derived from hare ideas, or notioas— This is the 
fcholaliic definition \ but, in a cofmological fenfe, it is the 
fcience concemiDg the telation of all onr knowledge to the 
cfiential purpofes of hnman reafon, (teleologia ratioQ^s bu* 
manse) and the philofopher 19 not an a[chite£): of reafon, hot 

the 



lelgr upon ' the inrotnutiMi of that learned uid fagacious pnpU, who conde- 
rceoded to tranllace the Sympliial PnAUmi here dated, with their folutioo, u > 

fpecimcn of his progreft in the German, Dr Reid, of Glafgow, was the 

Jrft among the Bricilh Philofophert, who diftinguilhed dearly between the o^a- 
(ivi iLnd/uijeSivi ufe of the word*, which are tmployad ta eipreli the aamtilak 
pVjeAsoffin/atiM anA finrfiiaa. ' i 

• OriginalVjF digefted by Mr John ScHtrtii, an elnjnent Divine and Court- 
Chaplain at Koeniglbcrg; a particular friend of KaMt'i who, on that occafioB, 
(ongratulated him upon haTing/i/rtj entered into the fpirit of the CRiTiny I ; wi 
^i^owed upon him every nuik of approbsciou^ 
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lie law-giver of it^ We cannot, hence, learn philofophjr it- 
felf i it is philofophiziflg which ought to be our ftady. 



I, PhUofofhual Knowledge 
«.) is 4ifiurjive, as derived froiuideas, and appofed to ma- 
thematical intuitive knowledge, derived from the coa- 
ilrudL<Hi of ideas. 
b.) is to be underfiood ohjtBively : 

I.— as the prototype for judging upon all the attempts 

of ph ilofophizin g. 
k,— as a bare idea of a pollible fcience, which is no 
where given in concreto : for where is it ? who is in 
the poireflion of it ? and bj what means may it be 
^ftinguiSied from others ? 
c.)> confiders particulars only in the general ; while mathe- 
matical knowledge conliders general fubjeds in the par- 
ticular, nay, ev«n in the individual.— Thofe who pre- 
tend, ^at quality is the objeA of philofophy, quantity 
.the objeft of mathematics, have erroneoully adopted tKfc 
efi«£l, inftea<} of the caufe. 
%. Tbc/ob9iaj!ic defimtion of phUofophy denotes a fyftem of 
knowledge, which we purfiie only with a view of reducing 
it t» fctentific rules, without any.otber aim, ^an that of 
attainingto a logical perfeSion of knowledge.— Thus philo- 
fophy is merely confidered as one of thofe arts, which may 
he applied to cePtain arbitrary purpofes ; and in this fenfe 
the philofo[Aer is an aTchitoa of reafon. 

3. "Vat cofjooiogical idea of pbOofiphy unplies that, which ne- 
ceffarily concerns every individual. — In this view the phi^ 
lofopher is the legiflator of human reafon. ' 

4. Atnatig the effintial purpofes of human reafon^ one is the 

final 
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final purpofe, atid this is the complete deflinatioti of man. 
The philofophy which has this puipofe for its objefl:, is cal- 
led Ethics. Hence the ancients ^ways underftood by the 
name philofdpher, at the fame time, and principally, the 
Moralift, the Stoic, or him who can govern himfelf. 
5. To Pbih/opbixe, means to exercife, by certain plain expe* 
riments, the talent which reafon difplays in judging con- 
formably to its general principles. — According to Kant's 
Syftem, philofophy is divided into, and confidcred as 
ift. formiU (metho6iQa!() philofophy, which concerns merely 
the form of the underftanding and reafoning faculties, as well 
as the general rules of thought, throughout independent of the 
objefts : hence Logic, Canon for underftanding and reafoning. 
sd. material philofophy, fuch as is employed in refleAing 
upon any one objeft, and again is 

A. thenar/, or the philofophy of pure reafon, which de- 
pends upon fundamental principles and notions a priori. 
This is, 

a. Propadeutic, or Critique, which inquires into the fa- 
culty of reafon with refpcit to all its pure know- 
ledge a priori j 

b. Metaphyjics in h more extenftve fenfe, the fyllem of 
pure reafon j or the coUeftive philofophical know- 
ledge from^pure reafon, in fyflematlc conncdUon, 
whether real,, or imaginary. — This again compre- 

a.) Metaphyfici of Nature ; Metaphylics in a more 
limited fenfe, that of the fpeculative ufe of pure 
reafon, which confines its inquiries to what ac- 
tually is, or exifts. Its component parts are the 
following four : 

aa. Ontology y the fyftem of all ideas and princi- 
ples 
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plej, which relate to fubjefts in general, with- 
out propoling any objefts of perception, 
bb. Rational Phyfiohgy, which inveftigates na- 
ture, i. e. the complexus (compafs) of fub- 
jeSs ; whether they be exhibited to the fenfes, 
' or to any other perceptive faculty. It 

comprependa ill, Rational (not empirical) 
Pby/ics^ treating of material objeS^, and in- 
cluding every thing that may be known by 
means of [he external fenfes ;— ^id, Rational 
Pfycbology, which confiders the fubje£t of 
the internal fenfe, mind ; and, according to its 
^ fundamental notions, the reflecting capacity 

in general.- 
(c. Tiafiona/ Co/^o/oj'^jVhich employs itfelf with 
the internal combination of the objeds of ex- 
perience ; but which proceeds beyond the 
poffibility of experience ; general tno-wledge 
of the worldf by which nature is conlidered as 
an abfolute Univerfum. 
dd. Rational Tbtology, which inveftigates the 
connection fubfifting between Nature and a 
Supreme Being, 
J).) Metapbjifict of Morals, or the praftical ufe of 
pure reafon, which attends to the laws, according 
to which every thing happens in this, and no o- 
ther, manner •,~~-purt morali, Etbict. 
B, The experimental, praffical Pbilofopby, which is altoge- 
ther eftablifhed upon experience, and again coofifts of 
three principal divifions," viz. 
I. Pbyjks, the experimental do^ine of the material 

world. 
9, P/ychokgy, the experimental do&cine of mind, 

F 3- 
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3. Anthrop<ilogy^ the praSical doarine of frec-aainj 
man, derived fiom ezpericace. 



Corrolar'ia. 

1. Material Philofophj is, therefore, divided like Mathematics, 

into pure and applied (praaical). 
3. There are, originaUy, only Iwo principal divifions of phi- 

lofophy. Logic and Metaphjffici ; or, accordidg to the plan 

of the ancient Greeks, three ; namely, Logic, Phj^fics^ and 

Ethics. 



B. Froblems and Solutions. 
Exordium. 

The aim of KaNt'S Critique is no lefs, than to lead Reafon 
to the true knowledge ofitfelf; to examine the titles, upon 
which it founds the fuppoied poflelEon of its metaphjHical 
knowledge, and by means of this examination to mark the 
true limits, beyond which it cannot venture to fpeculate, 
without wandering into the empty region, of pure fancy ;— 
an attempt, the bare idea of which fufBciently difcovers the 
philofophic fpicic of its author. 

In order to acquire a correfl: notion of the term Pure 
Reafon, we muft confider it in this point of view. — Every 
afl of judgment, which is not mingled with any heterogeneous 
ingredients, is called pure. Bui particularly every piece of 
comparative knowledge, which is unmixed with any expe- 
rience, or fenfation, and which cdnfequently is polBble altoge- 
ther a priori, deferves the name of u^/u/^/^'^arf; v. g. Liberty, 
Cod, Lnmortalitji.~~'Rt^on, then, is that faculty, which af- 
fords to us the principles of comparative knowledge a priori. 

Hence 
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Htacepare reafon contains the principles of judging upon any 
thing ahfolutely a ptiori. The whole compafs of thofe prin- 
ciples, conformably to which all pure judgments a priori caii 
be acquired and carried into effeft, might be called an Orga- 
mn of pnr^ reafon. — Thfe whole Critique of pure reafon, 
therefore, is eftablilhed upon this principle, (not poJlulatSf 
nor petitio principii, but the refult of an appeal to a£Is of 
co»fcioufnefs) that there is a free reafon independent of all ex- 
perience andfenfation *. 

Reafon, as the organ of mind in concreto, muft be conlidered, 
both fufajeftively, and objeftively. Subje^ive reafon is capable 
of perpetual increafe, by approximation to the objeBive ftate 
of it, vix. to the perfe£t model, (ftandard). 



Problem First. 



To determine the nature of the Sinfitive Faculty and its di- 
fiinBionfrom Underfandtng. 

I, The Senfitive Faculty confiils in the capacity of our Soul 
to receive immediate reprefentations of objeds, merely from 
bemg affeftcd by them in this or that way. 

s. The reprefentations, whijCh the Senlitive faculty affords 
to us, are therefore referred to the objeft which affe^s us, i. e. 
they are Perceptions. 

F» 3. 



' Although M-SitLEjOde of Kant'i opponents, has endeavotired to prove, 
ia «a Effay pujiliftied In the Berlin Mmiblj M^gasi^, for December 17S4. " '*«' 
ilcn art m pun ideal oflBi rtafonng fatuity, isdipaiat ef i^xperUnli ;" fet I think 
itneceflaiyto remind the reader, chat allliich argalive fnafi, as aiile {rom the 
ftAjiSni coiiTiiSion of an individual, fay as little againS the validity, or Dabillt]', 
ot a philorophical propofitjon which altogether depends on the manner of eihi- 
tidng it to the mind, aa the failure of converting the Turks and Jews to the 
Chriftlau Religion, can furnilh any argument 10 the diladvantage of the laitcr. 
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3. All our PerseptioQS have 3^ twofold form. Space xU 
7ime, as reprefentations which relate to objeAs, and which 
are themfelves Feroeptions, pure Perceptions that, a prMfi, 

I previous t» all aflual fenfation, are dilcoverable originallj in 
the reprefenting capacity of our Soul, and lie already at the 
foundatioD of all our actual fenlatioiis, aa neceflary conditions 
of their poflibility. ' 

4. Hence Space and Time are not fomething attached to ob- 
jefta themfelves, but mere .fubjeftive reprefentations in us. 
The Being in Spaft and Time, confequently extenfion, iiape' 
netrability, fuccetTion, change, motion, &c. are therefore not 
qualities which belong to objedts,w tbemfitvtt, but reprefeni 
tations in our minds, which attach baroly to the nature of out 
Senfitive Faculty. In other \Vords, the motion of matter does 
not produce repiefentations in us, but is itfelf mere reprefen- 
tation. 

5. Hence alfo we know things merely as they appear to us} 
that is, we know only the iinpreflions which they make on 
our Senfitive Faculty j but what they may be in themfelves, 
and for other reafonable Beings, is altogether unknown -to us. 

Phoblem Second. 

To iirvejligale the whole Jidre of original notient difcoverahli 
in our Underfianditig, and which lie at the foundation of all our 
ino-wledge ; and at the fame time to authenticate their true de- 
fcent, by fhoviing that they are not derived from experience, but 
are pure prodifBions of the underjianding. 

I. iTie perceptions of objefts contain, indeed, the matter of 
ki^owledge, but are in themfelves blind and dead, and ^t 
knowledge ; and our foul is merely paffive in regard to them. 

1. If thefe perceptions are to furnilb knowledge, the Under- 
ponding muR think of them, and this is poflible onjy through 
notions (conceptions), which are the peculiar Form of our 

Uud«- 
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bnderfi^nding, in the fame manner, as Space and time are the 
Form of our Senfilive Faculty. 

, 3. Thefe notions are aftive reprefentations of our underi 
ftani^ing-faciilty ; and as they regard immediateljr the percep- 
tions of objcfts, they refer to the objefls themfelves' only me- 
diately. 

4. They lie in our Underilanding, as pure notions a pri- 
ed, at the foundation of all our knowledge : they are necefia. 
ry forms/ radical notions, Categories, (Predicaments) of which 
all our knowledge muft be compounded : and the Table df 
them follows. 

family : Unity, Plurality, Totality. 
^aliiy : Reality, Negation, Limitation. 
Relation : Subftance, Caufe, Reciprocation.' 
Modality : Poffibility, £xiflence, Neceffity. 

5. Now to think and to judge is the fame thing; confc- 
quently every notion contains a particular form of jndgment 
concerning objects. There are four principal genera af judg- 
ments : they are derived from the above four poJUhle functions 
of the Underllanding, ^ach of which contains under it three 
Jftcies, namely with refpeft to 

Quantity, they are univerfal, particular, fingular '\ 

polity, ; affirmative, negative, infinite j g; 

Relation, - cathegorical, hypothetical, disjuniSive I % 

Modality, •^——~. problematical, aOertory, apodiflical J ? 

6. And thus not only the whole power of our underiland- 
ing is fiithomed out of its own nature, and therefore per. 
feaiy a priori ; but alfo, at the fame time, the pure defcent of 
our notions from the Underllanding ; and their perfefl inde. 
pendence on all experience, is proved. 

Problfm Third. 

7oJbevi in what manner we are entitled /,o afcrihe ohje£live 
. reality 
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reality to thofe notiofis, which are merely fomething fuhjeBivi 
in us ; or in other words, tojbew how the urtderfianding is j'uf- 
tijied in going, as it were, ota of itfelf, and in transferring its 
notions to things which art external to it, that it, to refer them 
to ohjells. 

1. Space and time are, as pure perceptions a priori, merely 
fobjtiHve \ but A% forms of our Sen/itive Faculty, they have a 

neceffary relation to objefts of fenfe,^are necelTary Predicates 
of whatever can be an objeft of fenfation ; and therefcre the 
following fjnthetical principles a priori are eftablifbed : 

a. Every thing that can be an objeft of our exemal fenfes, 
fo as to be perceived or felt, is in Sfiace ; and all the pre- 
dicates of fpace, estenfion, divifibJlity, &c. necejfarily be- 
long to it. 

b. Every thing that can be an obje£l of our ienfes in gene- 
ral, whether external or internal, is in time ; and there- 
fore, all the predicates of time, fimultancity, fucceiBon, See. 
slfo ofnenjjity belong to it. 

2. In like manner, all pure notions a priori are, indeed, 
fomething merely fubjeSiive in our Underftanding ; but as 
forms of our Thought (of the Thinking Faculty), they muft 
likewife relate to all objetts of our Senfitivc Faculty. Hence 
the following univerfal fynthetical maxim, a priori, is ella- 
blifhed. 

Every thing which can be an objeft of poffihle experi- 
ence, mull not only be in Space and Time ; but to it alfo 
Diiiil belong one of each clafs of the pure notions of the un- 
der [lauding. 

3. Our notions, therefore, receive relation to objefts, or 
ohjeBive reality, only through a third mediating reprefenta- 
tion a priori, which has fomething in common with the per- 
ceptiou, as well as %vith the notion, and by means of which, 
Ihsrefore, the union of the Notion with the Objcft becomea 

poIEble, 
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poffible. This, in reality, is "VinUt which ICant calls the 
Schema of Notions * ; for it has fomething coaimon with ^1 

per- 



* T\it Schemata ^t6 indetermined/erifiialized reprefeniations which 
the imaginalion places under pure notions of the Vnderjlanding ; and 
conformably to the Numbei of the Categories, the; may be exhibit- 
ed 10 the following Table : 

I. QuANTiTiii. e. Series of time. 
Number. 
• 2< Qdalitt, i. e. things contained In time. 

Regiiijf, i. e. exiftence, fentation in time, time jilled. 
Negation, I. e, non-exlllence, abfencc of feeling, va- 

Limitaiion, I. e. transition fiom fecliog through its va- 
rious degrees, till it has v^mlhed, or vice 
verfa. 
J, Relation, i. e. arrangement in time, relation of feelings to 
each other In time. 

Suhfiaittiality, i. e. thp real, in fo far as it Is permanent 
in, and with, time— the fubftratum of all 
changes: and "accidents, i. e. thQ real info 
far as it changes. 

Cafuality, I. e. fucceflion of different feelings in time, 
conformably to a rule. 

Community, i. e. limultancity of feeling, according to 

4. MoDALiTi, i. c.the modes, in vrhich an objeA belongs to 

ToJpbiUty, i. e. the reprefentation of a thing, con- 
formably to the conditions of any one time 
in general. 

jiBaality, I. e. the leprefentalion of a thing, in a de- 
terminate time. 

i^ecejjily, i. e. the reprefentation of a thing at all 
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perceptioDS, becaufe it Is itfelf a perception a priori, and it has 
fometbing common with all notions a priori ; becaufe it 19 
B Form of all Senfations and Reprefentations a priori. Thq 
uniting of a pure Notion with an objed is, therefore, pofSbla 
merely through time as its Schema. 

4. Through means of.this Schema, According to the Table 

given in the preceeding note, all fynthelical axioms may now 

be exaftly determined a priori, and ihey arc the following : 

.Axiom of ^antity, (or of perception). " All phenomena in 

perception arc exhibited under (he notion of exten- 

Axiom of^aality, (pf of the anticipation of obfcrvation), 
"In all phenomena, fenfation, and the reality which 
correfponds to it in the objeft, have intettfiije quantttPt^ 
or » degree ; that is, every reality can, through in^ 
finite gradations, become lef^ and lefs, till it be = o." 
Axioms o/Rglatioti, (or Analogies of experience). 
'~~~^^- a, " In all phenomena there is fomething perma- 
^■"^ ^ nent, i. e, Subftance \ and fomething ihifting, 05 

accidents." 
\>. Every event has a caufe. 

p. AJl fubft^nces, fo far as they are co-exiftent, ftani^ 
in reciprocation with each other. 
Jxiotnt of Modality, (or Poftulates). 

a. That which agrees with the form of experience 
(according to Perception and Notion) is polSblc 
really, not merely logically. 

b. That which is connefted with the matter of expe^ 

rience, i. e, with fenfation, is a^ual. 

c, Tliat which" Is. connected with what is a^ual, a-: 
^ greeably to the univerfal conditions of experience, 

is (pxiAs) neceflary. 

PaOBLin 
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- Problem ' Fourth. 

To determine by tbtfe means the true hounds of human reafon, 
coajequently to explain pofitively, hov> far our reafon can reach 
through mere fpeculation, ■where ,- on the contrary, our prjiper 
inoiaiedgt ceafes, and nothing hut faith and hope remain. 

1. All the elementary nocions, of which out Underftanding 
is capable, are exaftly thofe which the foregoing Table of 
them indicates, <fo that there are neither more nor lefs of them 
in number. 

2, All thefe elementary notions are applicable merely to 
fenlihie objefts, and hence they ierve only for determining the 
neceffary predicates of every poflible perception. From this 
the following confequences refult. 

a. We cannot apply oitr notions to the moft perfc£t 
Being; confequently we cannot prove that. he has exten-. 
iion, or qualities \ that he is a fubftance, a caufe of other 
things ; that he is pofTible or actual, or necelTary. 
h. Even as to the objects of our fenfitive faculty, all our 
elementary notions can teach us none of the predicates that 
belong to them in therafelves, that is, to their EflenCe ; 
but all predicates which, through thefe notions, can be 
afcribed to them, concern merely their, 'iJerception, and the 
union of the varieties in it, confequently the way merely, 
in which they appear to us. Things in refpe£l of what 
they are in themfelves, are no objefts, either of our fetofes 
or of our underftanding. 

c. Hence the three cofmological queftions arc mere chi- 
meras, viz. 

Whether the world, in point of fpace, be tinite or in- 
finite ? 
Whether it has had a beginning, or has exifted from 
eternity ? 
. G Whether 
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Whether the nymb^r of parts, of which matter con- 
lifts, be finite or infinite ? 

d. But as the uaderftanding canndt affert, or prove, any 
thing of objects that come not under the cognizance of the 
fenfes, as little can it deny, or refute them, b; any argii- 
mem that has even the appearance of validity. And hence 
arifea the (fublime) prefuppoCtion and belief of a Supreme 
Being, and of an immortality of the Soul ; becaufe there 
are certain necefTary purpofcs of human nature, moral 
laws, which require this prefuppofition. 

e. Yet though we have fufficient JuhjeBvvt grounds for 
prefuppofing and determining certain fupevfenfible objects ; 
we have not, through fuch grounds, the leaft knowledge^ 
how thefe objefts may be conftituted in themfelvcs ; but 
we try to determine them, only by analogy. 

3. All the Synthetical Axioms of our Underftanding, by 
means of which we are able to judge of objeSs, are exa0ljf 
thofe which the fdregoing Table of them indicates, and we 
knoW, therefore, a priori, the whole foundation of all the 
knowledge of which our Underftanding is capable. 

4. But all thefe axioms of our Underftanding have objeftive 
validity, only fo far as the poffibility of experience depends on 
them ; and they ferve merely to determine the neceflary con- 
nexion of fenlible things with each other. It may hence be 
juftly faid, that our Underftanding, inftead of firft learning its 
axioms from nature, rather through them, a priori, prefcribes 
laws to nature ; and that on this account it is the triu legifla~ 
iure of nature, fo that, without thefe axioms of our Under- 
ftanding, all regularity and order among the objeAs of fcnfci 
confequently the polSbility of experience itfelf, would ceafe. 
Hence, too, as foon as we wilh to rife with the axioms of our 
Underftanding to fuperfenfiblc ohjefts beyond nature, we al- 
ways make an unjuftifiable ufe of them, 

J' 
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5. And as out Underflanding can neither form a notion of 
fuperfenfible objefts, nor judge of them ; as little can our 
Rea/on difcover by inference any fuperfenfible objeft ; confe- 
^u6ntly, no Syllogifm can lead us to new objeds, which lie 
without the fphere of poffible experience. 

6. AU notions which our reafon can form of fomething, that 
is aWblutcly uticoHditionate, are therefore mere Ideas, whofe 
objeftive validity can be proved through no fpecics of Syl- 
logifta. 

7. Hence the Axiom, « If the conditionatc thing be given, 
the abfolutely unconditionate thing is alfo given," is nothing 
but a fubjedive logical Maxim of Reafon, i. e. a Maxim which 
regulates the train of reafoning in the Mind itfdf. 

8. As now the whole of fpeculative Cofmology, Pfychology 
and Theology entirely refts on this Axiom ; thefe three Sciences, 
to far as concerns their fpeculative parts, are nothing but Syf- 
tems of fellacies ". Ontology, alfo, completely fails, and muft be 
changed into a bare AnalyCs of the notions of our Underftand- 
Jng. — The whole body of Metaphyfics, then, muft be confined 

" to the Metaphyllcs of Nature. 

Problem Fifth. 

V!'ofolve the riddle, why our Reafon is fa irrejifiihly inclined 

to "venture tuith its f peculations beyond the bounds of pojjible 

G 2 knovjiedge ; 



* Frod what U here faid, the reader nuLf be led to fuppole, that Kant a1ti>> 
felher denies the poffibility of proving the eiiftence of a Supreme Being, the im- 
mottality of the Soul, &c. This fuppoCtion, however, would be ill-founded ; for 
Kant diftini9]y and repeatedly admiu the eiiftence of thefe fuperfenfible ob- 
jeflsjbut maintain!, that we arrive »t the knowledge of ihem through a procefi 
of pradical, not fpeculative, Reafon. This procefi he cDdeavonrs to vindicate and 
illuftrate,by the moit appropriate examples, in hii Critiqar tf PraSical Ra>fim,^% 
tontenu of which the Reader will find in our Chkoholooicai. Analtgu. 
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kaowUdge ; and ieace to dttcB the fallacji, hj wikt it is im 
this refptS involuntarily deceived. ' 

1. The ground of this irrefiflible bias lies in tbe nature <A 
of our ReafoQ itfelf. Rcafon cannot be fadsfied with the ori- 
ginal Notions and Axioms of the Underflanding alone ; but 
through categorical, hypothetical and disjunftive condulioDS, 
it attains to the Idea of a fimple fubftance, of an abfolute 
Univerfum, of an abfolute exiftent perfcdion in the number 
of real paits of matter, of an abfolute perfeAion in the feries 
of caufes, of an abfolute necetlary Being, and of a Subftance 
that poffciTes all realities. 

2. Confequently the Idea of the abfotutelj unconditionate 
thing has indeed perf^/ulrjeffive validity, and is in no man- 
ner an arbitTary £dioa : Keafon forces it on us necelTarily. 
But ben^e it does not follow, that this Idea has alfo ohjeSUve 

I validity. R.eafon commits a very concealed, indeed, but un- 
deniable fo'phifm, when from mere Notions it forms the fyn- 
thetical Axiom, " that, if the conditionate thing be given, fa 
mull be alfo the abfolutely uncondttionate." ^ 

3. As the Idea of abfolutely unconditlonate' obje&s 13 in- 
difpenlibly required by our Reafon, it is very .natural, that 
even the acutell philofopher Ibould not only feel in himfelf an 
unavoidable bias to fuch fallacious conclujlons ; but alfo, that 
it tnuft be very difficult for him to. difencumber himfelf from 
them completely, though he be fortunate enough to difcover 
the deception. 

Scbel'ton. 

Thus, through the Critiqjje of Kaut, all thcfc five pro- 
bletns, concerning the poflibility and the limits of pure rational 
difcoveries, have been thoroughly folved, but in a way which 
^lerhaps no philofopher liad fuppofed. According to the refult 

of 
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of this Critique, the poiEbility of pure rational knowledge, 
iuch as Metaphjfics can fumifli, has been eftablifhed. But 
that knowledge exteads no further, than to the world of fenfe, 
confequently onlj to the univerfal and neceffary laws of nature. 
A demonflrably certain Syltem of Metaphj£cs is indeed pof- 
fible, but a very diSerent one from what we have had hither- 
to^ which, as its name indicates, fets out with propalitions for 
judging dogmatically, upon things difcoverable beyond the 

region of Phy£cs, i. e. without the limits of Nature. If 

the principles above delineated be juft, the only fo£ible Mt;- 
taphyfics, fo £ir as we are entitled to proceed dogmatically, 
arc the Metaphyjics of Nature. — Confequently the Critique 
of Kant confiders all the Metaphy&cal Syllems, which have 
been hkherto propofed, as falTe ware, and maintains that we 
have as yet no juft Metaphyfics. His own workjs important 
and profound, and deserves to be carefully examined by thofe 
who are convcrfant in fuch lludies. Whatever the refult 
of this examination may be, philofophy will undoubtedly gain 
by k : aud although the Critique of Kant Ihould not Hand the 
teft of future, perhaps more fuccefsful refearches, it will ne- 
veEthelels form a remarkable epoch in the hiftory of Meta- 
phyfical Science. 

II,. Chronological Analysis. 
Exofdium. 

In venturing upon this eifential part of the Elements, which 
are deligned to afford a coocife, though comprehenfive view of 
the diverfified labours of Kant, I deem it a duty incumbent 
upon me to ftate that, both his fyftematic works ", as well as 

thofe 

• That thefe may be more eaCly lUftioguilhcd from others, I have arranged 
tkcm by a fecand niunlKr endofed in ( ). 
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thdfi; whbh treat upon general fubjeSs of philofophy, are Ircre 
fit£ce_ffively fubmitted to the con£deration of the reader. 

I mitft however remark diat, confiftfeDt with the plan and 
exttnt of thefe Elevientir the review of fo great a Variety of 
fnbjefts canoot abound in Criticifm ; but I hope it wifl be 
found die more compete in the analytical part of it, cotaa^re- 
faending every fubjeft " treated by the illuAtiotis aathot, dtitiog 
a period now exceeding half a century. 

Though my abilities — the limited compafs «X which is btfl 
known to myfelf — were adequate to do the works of Kant 
that juftice in reviewing th£m critically, to trhich tliey ate 
certainly entitled ; I would ftill fae£tate to engage u|kiIi an 
undertaking, obviouSy net the molt gtatefal, and in my Illa- 
tive Gtuation, as a former pupil to the moA rMoVrrtied f^tti. 
feffor in Eiiiope, perhaps unbecoming. Hence I f^H con^it 
myfelf with the humble province of briefly commenting upoit 
the aim of every individual publication, and then of eihibittng 
the contents of each through a precife tranllation. 

The difficulty of underttanding the peculiar tetms iind ex- 
prefllons of Kant muft, I have reafon to hope, in great me*- 
fure vaniih ; if the reader, in every imlance, with pntient (rtid 
diligent application, reforts to the Glojfary. 

In order to charaflerize the early genius of the author, 
who, in the twenty-fecond year of his age, publithed an Eflay 
upon one of the mcft abftrufe fubjefta of inquiry, I Iball con- 
clude thefe preliminaries with the lingular Motto prefixed to 
this juvenile produflion : 

Nihil 



• Thofe Effayi, which have not been feparately printed, and the moft of which 
werepubljftiedinche Msnlhly Magatjiu of Bcrlin,\ could not procure from Gtr- 
many ; but I have ftiU introdaccd them in this review, merely for the fake of com- 
pletcnefe, upon the authoritj of Prof. WitL of Ailiwf, uad fmf. Schuid of ^.-j:* 
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Nihil m^s pneftaadum eft, t^uam ne peconun ritu fequa> 
mur antece4Qiitium gregem, pergente?, non gaa eundum 
eft> fed qua itur. 

Seneca de vita heaia ; Cap. I. 



I. Gedanien vea der wahreti Sci/itvttng dtr hbendigea 
Krdfte. — Reftfeftions upon tlie true computation of living 
(moving) powers. Koniglberg, 220 pp. large 8vo. with 
two plates, 1746. 

After having paid handfomB and due compliments to his me- 
ritorious countrymen Leiahitz, Wolf, HEfLKMANH, BEHNonLtr, 
BoLLKiHCER, and inany other eminent philofophera, the ^onng 
ajtthor examines the' diffeient theories and proofs advanced " on 
the living (inherent) powers of bodies," and endeairours to (hew,. 
that their notions on this intricate fubjeft were far from being cor- 
\t&y and that the diQenttons prevailing among tbem aiofe chiefly, 
from having, each of themj considered the fubjeA in a different point 
of view. Thus their underAandings were milled by paying an undue 
regard, partly to the o^^c/fjwerceffwiywfj^^/j partly lotruiieras 
aSed upon., or moved, by •uieighl ; partly to the prtjfure fuffered by 
flqftie bodies, ; and finally to the vehciiits arijtngjrom compound mo- 
tion. — He attacks Leibnitz moft feverely, while he enters upon a 
fundamcotal inquiry into the origin of his theory concerning the mo- 
ving powers. It appears obvious to Kant, that Leibnitz had been 
led to this theory, by implicitly proceeding on the known rule- 
from which Descartes explains the nature of the lever. Prior. 
to Leibnitz, the world had admitted the fimple propolition 
of DzsCAKTES, " that the mere velocity of bodies, even fuch as are 
m aflual motion, ferves as a rule for afcertaioing their power." 
But Leibnitz faddenly roufed the reafoning powers of man, by 
propofing a new law which, fince that period, has offered rich 
materials for difculTiaD to the mofl learned and acute. Dbscartis 
had computed the powers of bodies in motion by mer^ velocity, 
But Leibnitz adopted t\itf]uare ofvclocitiei in this computation. 

Whatever 
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Whatever merit may if due^from this Chronological Akaitwi, 
to the Recorder o/" Kant's Collbctivb Works, and from ha- 
ving engaged in a tojk^psrhaps the mqfl toilfome in life;— I 
have _ftill la lament the impo(jibllity, or rather the impraBicability 
1^ giving the refptBive contents of each luork at full length ; efpe- 
daily ■when I confider, both the limited'fi%e of ihefe Elements, W 
the olmojl bovndlefs region of^kvi''%fpeculationi. 

Nothing, ihereforf, hut the •well-founded hope, that no reafonabli 
man will expe£l to find in thefe Contents more, or lefs, than I have 
promifedf—canfupfort me in this taboriout undertaking.— 

Contents. 

CuAFTtK FmsT. 0/lbi frtocr cfbaditi, li gniral. § 1. Every mechaniul 
■body poEefTes an fffiiiial fowei. *. This power of bodies Liibkiti ciprdltJ 
by ttie common r.itne, cffeSiiiii fQiair. 3. It ought to be called vij matrix (movjiig 
|n)weT). 4- On the method of explaining motion from the effe^ive powen in 
general j. Of the difficulties artfing from the theory of reciprocal operation of 
body and mind, if we attribute to the former no other power, than the -oit msirix. 
6. Of the obftaclet thence srifing in the ejplanacion of the manner, in which the 
mind affeiis the body ; of the method of removing them, if we adopt a commiHi 
vii aillva. 7. There may eiift things, the prefence of which cannot be atallde- 
monllrated. S. It is not impmbable, in a ftriiS metaphyseal fenfe,that theremay 
be more than om world 9. If bodjes. orfubftancei, had no power to operate «(«- 
■aWy, there would bt neither i^linjioi noifpacr. la The irifilc dimenfion of Ipice 
ic probably derived from the law, according to which the poweti of fubilances >f- 
fci3 each other, ii. Of the condition which renders the eiiftence of a pluraUty of 
worlds probable. 11. Some Mctaphyficians maintain, that bodies, by means of their 
(peculiar) powers, incline towards motion in all direaions 13, 14. Twoobjec- 
tions againd this opinion : a.) Thatthemovingbodydoes notadvance inaneqnll 
ratio with the body moved; b.) Thar the effort towards motion, which fubftancet 
manifefl ia all diredions, muft have a certain degree orintendty ; for it cannot be 
infinite, and a finite (limited) eiertion, without a certain degree of eEfort, involve) a 
contpadii^ion. ij. Motion muft be conAdered to be of tico different kinds, ii- 
Motion of tiiefrj! kind is analogous to dead (inert) preffure. 17. t8. 19. Mo- 
tion of the fecond kind prcfuppofes a power, which cortefponds with the fquaie of 
Telocity. 

Chapter Sicond. Uquir; inia tht frMiplri, u/nn -uihUh Ibt adhtrinli o/LiH- 
KiTi rxplain tti living fa-wiri, § 0.O, ii BuELriHGEB'3 advice in fettling dif- 
ferences between parties H.Leibnitz's andDetcASTEi's melhodof computinj 
powers, aj. fir^ error of Leibnitz, in alTerting "if a body is in Eilual motion, 
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>f s power !9. equal to the Iquarc of its Telocity." 14. AdDal motlao i> Out, which 
i» not merdf at the ptwnt of beginning, but duriDg which » certain lime haj 
elapTed. This intermediate time, between the beginning of motion and the mi>- 
_ratM>t in which the bodj moves, properly eonBitutes what it galled oSin/ mttiea. 
35. SecMiJ error of Leibnitz, " that the lime confumed during motion is the tme 
and ooty duraderi^ hying power, and t^ from thisaloDe the differoice oTcomr 
pnting dead and living powers mull refult." 16. Further proof againfl Leibnitz, 
from the.lawof eontuniity. 17. The time elapled during motion, conrequeDlly' 
the reality of motion, is not the true criterion of computiag the Uyiog power oiE 
■ bodies, ag, ij. Mathematics cannot prove the reality of living powers^ 30. 
X-elbnitz was Grft milled in tbe computation of living powers, by Dcfcartes*B ex- 
planation of the lever. 31. Hiuhahh's aficttioDitliat the powers irein pro- 
portion to the heights, to which they may rile. 31. .Refutation of this affertion. 
$-^ The foUoweri of Delcarte* commit tiie fame error. 34, 35. LicHTScntio'* 
^oubts Dpon this head removed. ^6, 37. tfS. An inflance vriiich proves, that in 
the computation of power arlGng from weight, time mod be nece&arily uken in- 
to acconoc 3$). Smnmary of al] the proofs derived troai the motion at elaftic 
bodies. 40. The Leibnitzians refute their own conjefiures, through the Syftenu 
of Mechanics which they elUbliib. 4). Merfmaan's Ritaaeot, refpediii^ 
(he repulGon of three ela&ic bodiei^ eiamioeiL 41, 43- "^he origin (tf the 
Hllacy . in the realbning, by which be cltabli^d fdi conduGon. 44. Thi^ 
eondulioo nai unknown to JUooL dii Cbastilit. 4j,4&, 47. JuaiH's objcAioil 
conreming the reciprocal pulfion of two claftic and unequal bodies ;-^6E'aito Oil Li's 
■nfwer to thia objei^on, in comparing it vrith the preffiUe fuffered by ellftic bo- 
dies i — his ideas on the fubjed arc refuted by his wn premife^' vrhich too- 
film Kant's opinion. 4S. tkfeiice of the living powers, fupjwrted by the coit- 
Aant balance of power in the world. 49, ;a Two differeu ways of- eiplaii^^ 
this aflmioD. 51. The fonrce of Leibnitz's hypothefis relative to tbe prderv^ 
tiei^ of a uniform power, with propofafs for fettling thi'l coolfoverfy, and a con- 
elufive anfwer to tit alTertion. si. According to the law efiablilhed by Liii- 
MiTZ, the power eaercifcd in the couch, between a Jinall slid a larger elafifc 
body, is the fame before ai after this contad. 53. The bllacy of thii obfcrvation 
illelf refutes the theory of the living powers, at maintained by the Leibnitzians. 
J4. This appears Hill more obvious, by invcitiog the cafe ; if, namely, a larger 
clafiic body is broi^t into contaift with a IJnaller one. 55. Calculstioo afibnb 
proa& of the CaneGan law, that " if a larger body touches a liniller one, there te- 
mainaan equal proportionofpower." j6. The power, with which a linaUcr tKH 
dy recoili from a larger one, it called n/nHi. 57. Mad de CuASTiLiT has very 
improperly ridiculed this dctcrminalion. which M. it Maisan Grit propoled. 
58. The Leibnituans thrlok from the iiiqmry into the living powers, by Means 
of the puUion oblerved in aacla^c bodies, s^ The latter is more deciGve m de- 
ieraiining the living powers, ihaii the refiAance of elsAic bodies. £C^i. The 
LdbniUians give a Irivolous anfwer to thefe objefiions, by faying, that " in the 
iepulGon of uhrlJftic bodits, one half of the power is confumed in theimpreffion 
H made 
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nude upon the parti of ihefe bodiei." 61. Reply frfi : 'becaufe thli & a mecbkrf 

dil, not a mathematical effefl of liodiei. 61. Ref\j fictnJ ■■ beeaufc we hxn 
right to call a body unelaOic, tlio" it be fcrtt&ij hard. 64. Rq>lr tHrJ- (be im- 
preOion made upon the pans, oSen no argutneDt for aflenlng, that a part of the 
power of mKlaltic bodiei is loft by the r^ifUnce eierted on their Gde. 65. I^ 
fUj/nr^i the degree ofhardnefi inunelaftic bo£e>, and the degree of p<rtftt 
exerted in the contafl, mull yet be detemuned by the Leibnltziant 66. The re- 
Cftance of onelaftic bodiei entirely deflroyi the living powen. 6y — 70. Genenl 
proof, that the concuffion of elaftic bodies mull, in every inttance, evince ifie Bd- 
Glf of fuppoling living poven ; — that in the percuIBoD oF elaflic bodie* we oo^ 
10 conCder only the imipiinl velocity of the hodj fertifffd. 71=^77. KwfiriW - 
tion of the proofs of the living powers derived from compound motion : pntku- 
larly BuiiriHCEi's, which is refutedinfeveral ways. 78.TtK ftraigfatpawerh 
the diagonal line does not correfpond with the amount of power netted tows^ 
the lateral pans. 79. In the computation of power by Lii»lnTi,the Mnmnil if 
k, iuan oblique direSion, it equal to the diagonal power ; hut h tliat byDilcBI- 

TE*, the former frequently ia infinitely greater than the latter. *" ^2- A liiir 

cafe lowardt the refutation of living powers; t&. " thaca body moving ia^ 
circle prodBcet the fame eScS, with refped to gravity, as if it reclined upon an 
obSqiK forface; — and that a circular moving body, in every finite meafnre « 
tiKf, produces the efTefl of a finite /pvicr, even againS the oblUclei of^miiy. 
S4. Disc*«Ti3 removes tbisdifficuky by his method of computing pciwer. . ij- 
Another conuadidion in this computation by the fquare ; for every one agrcA 
" that the ccii^ted power of velocity reWting from the tnultiplicatioo mlb it- 
leU, aniordiBg to the right angle, mud have iufinitcly more force, than that lAiidi 
■• fimply ciprefled by the nteafure nf velocity ; and that it lias the fomc relatiDli 
to thii, aa the furfacc hai to the line." 86. The cafe dated by BiIkooilli, 
t^ceraing the '',J>U power_of /wr /waar fpringi, is here refuted. 87=90. 
MAiKAK'sobjeSion againftthe ftatement efHEinHANH; tbc utitily (^ die me- 
thod adopted by the former ; its tcndetuy to prevent certain palpable ta3b&ei, 
whichhave long remained concealed. 9T. Builfihoir's diIlinAions,by whidi 
be cndeavDUTB 10 dude the objeAio'n of Ma»ah, are fettled by diit metbod. 
91, 93. A fingular compound cafe by LiraHrrz, which relk Upon (aBacioAi 
rcrfuniDg. 

" As BmiioTuLL!, Hekbmann and Woli, the admirers of LriBNvn,ha*e 
" not, in the ufual maimer, informed us — that uniting equals thii proof in poinl W 
" invention and (apparent) fltength. — I am inclined to think,' fays Kant,' ibt 
•• fo great a manas Lmbhiti could not err, without guning reputation by the 
■■ very idea, that milled iiim into this error." I cannot, upon this occaCon, (i*get 
" the words o£HrcTo« in Vkcil; 

Si Pcrgama dcttra 

Defcndi pofleet, cliam bac defcnfa fuiflcnt. 

rirg. Arnt!d. 
94,95. The power, which the body A has acquired by the arrangement of * 
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Machine, is W the eScSt of power produced by tbe bodj B. 96. The fame is con- 
Jhrncd from the Uw of amli^nhy. 97. The whole eitent of [he/<._^£/«i rto/oa in 
ihc preceding poDlion, 98. The only dUficuliy, that ftill prevaili in the Leib- 
nkzian argument, ia uirwered. ^^. Papin'i evafive objedion it weak and unte- 
D^le, Tiz. " ^nmtds autam ftr tratipalionim Mini pulcntit arferii A it arfiui B, 
JHXta CarUfi>i-,eiti^Hf^l tulyi firfauui niJiHliJ-iiu JamJIrel, affm 1/0 Cartc- 
/aiHU <tJ i^urdum riduBii Brillrat-r. f^e aiilim it mtliim firfrlnum ai/MrJum ijf, 
falnTittCI. yir, <limaf<flraii!iiam n fuffiifiia IranfiatUnt tjft ItgitiBawi" And af- 
ter haring, in thii/a/U'^ niaiuier, declared himfelf agaioft chat importuit paCtioD 
ofD»C4*Titi be leek < for IhelCer, in difputiog the piemiles of hit idverlarf ; 
yid U) cbaileDjiog biv, to folve this GtrJian imS. The foliawing word* dilcover 
^ opinion 1 Sid Hyfttbtfii ij^ui fa^^bilitattm lra:tJlalMi mminia Ulini filml!a 
ptarfartjt m urfai B pintles, iU.(AS. EraJit. 1691. page 9.) — ioO==ioi. 
l.SiSNrTx'B reply to PATtu it equa)l|r inconliftcnt, aod Kint believes that the 
bmcr ba* written thefe ^ordj in good eamefl : " Cum Fliri'tU i£im, dtdi aaica 
tlum adftu daui^raticni<ii,pra piJibiUtali IranJUliatii iiiriua dalalium, f^c. aufcrt 
,(kSer.W«™. ji.«/tfl«,/r=r/ij aff-cm ih ipfii.fUt CI. Faji^M, .ingnu^^m. fn mt 
pi^amih txingilavilf/Tt jalhi graliai dcia, ins it tgajimiritali ijai dignai." — Pioof, 
that a ^adniple bodj may conununkate to a Cogle body four degree* of velocity 
\U meant of percuSoB upon a kver ; — how Pafih ought to have rtafonedagainQ 
l-HiHiTi [ all the aigiunenti for proving the entity of living powen againft the 
coaipBCaaoi of Defcartes have failed ; no hop«t are left to to reconcile ihem. 
)0^ The priudpal ^rgunicnti of the Leibnitziant refuted 103, 104. Wolt's 
ll{anient, and bit principal aiiom: " if a body has pajled through the faoiefpace, 
it bn aUo produced f^t lame iniacmm effiS." 105. Another ajiom of the ifal^ 
jioa Sthtdiafma ; " As ^lacei (otijei^t offpaccj, in the a^fl of uniform motion, 
bear a comjiDuad relatioo to the vclocitiet and timet ; To the ianauoui cjidi cor. 
re^fOiMj with the oiflffet, tiroei, and velocities o£ bodies." Upon thisaiiom,WoL» 
cftablilhei the following erroneout theorem : A^icnci jmiui idem iffiSus frodn- 
fi4in;fiBt a iilirilatn. 106. Weare not yetin tke poiTeffion of 1 S^n, ^/ Oyna- 
(anii. 107, 108. The argumcDI of Muschehbkoii: eiamined. 109. Anew 
tale for the confinouiaTi of the CarteCau nielb<Kl of computing powers, iio- 
Tbedonbu ofLcibnkziblvcdt? Jurln- 111, iti. Mad. de (^haflelet's frivo- 
lout objedkin i^aioft.Jurin'i argument eipofed. J13. Richtch'i ohjei^iont 
Iharedie famebte — The author concludes ihit Chapter with fome fupplementary 
potfi and illuftlations, in, which he unfolds the following ptiiculart ; (a) Why 
tlK iui4elcrmincd idea of finite time, aUb includes the porljon of time inSnitely 
I bnall i (b) l.eibnitz'i method of computing powerscannot even be admitted un- 

der the condition of finite (limited) Teloi;ity. (c) Why time muft neceOarily en- 
ter into the compuutiiHi of the obftactet occalioned by gravity. 

OiArrEi Thud. A virv o^« nmr mrliad •■/ ™o/irfii.f tie H^ug fttum, It. 
infthi mljiiui mmfurt^ natural fivxru — § 114. That law, which bat been foimd 
inij^Hcible in JUdlfcniriicj, may neverthelefi apply to Natural Philofophy. 115. 
PiaiaAion between matiinalimJ and natural bodiei, and between the laws relative 

• Ha w 
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to both. 116. Velocitj afTordt no juQ idranf power. 117. There vouUbe n 
power, if then were no effort to prcrer*e (he jtafu in fi ; itIuftraUon of the idea 
o( inlinjiai. 118. If intenfion be eompirable with 1 fmi'i, power refcmblei 1 
line, namely that of veloeity. iig. IfintenliaQ be finite, Le. like a line, /ruwii 
compxrahte with ifqaan. I lo. A body, thu manifella an internal effort to ]in- 
ferre its motjon free and eonftanl, b»i power aii>IigonatotbcIi]uare of velocity. 
Ill/ A body cannot acquire it) living power from wilhoDt 11*. There i> 
infinite number ik intermediate degrees l)etween dead and li-ring power ; — llie 
Utter can atife only in a Gnile time, after the beginning of motion. (33. That 
Kate, in which thf power of bodiei is not yet living (erolvedy, but ii in a pro- 
greflive ctiGa, Kant lemu the vivifmiim. ' IS4, ilj. Acconling to a new dlina- 
tioB of powen, a l)ody that prefervei its velocity, in free motion, in infmtsm raidi- 
minilbed, pdTefles living power, L e.fuch a power ae can be eQimated by tbe Cpuic 
of velocity. iifi.Ai there are&ee motiona, there arelikenife living powtn. — M>- 
themitica adtpit no free motioni. 1 17. An eaO^ method of applying thde re- 
fledioni to advantage 118. Biihocilli was not OQacqiiainte^ with (hefe ideal, 
" P'iimri','' faysbe," i/l alijuiJ n-it •! fi^iiitiaU, jml ftr fifi^^, tl fummUm 

i^fi r/,' imi Jif«idil ti afii .■ —~ '■ rii mtrtmi f»f tjl tl^M a^elut^ a 

ftrfiiliirii*i,ii.c. 119. The living pcwen ace of an accidental nature. "130,131, 
Eipeiience conGrme'ihc fucceDive nvii^coligii. 131, i33,'Vrrific3tion i*Dol; ajK 
plicable to ail velocities in general ^^-application of this mle to motioil, in a iti- 
biting medinm. 1J4, 13J. Wbetber viviScation and free motion, in all the bi^ici 
degree* of veldeity, are poOibU in infinilam. 131S — 138. The living power may 
in part vaniih, without having produced any eff^A. 139. 1 4a The pbenoOKDi 
of thofe bodies which overcome gravity, oeithei- QunifeB any living power, nolt 
do they militate againil it. ' 141. Soft bodies do not optnte with their coUe^ve 
power- 14J, 143. (iuejfy! whether the effefl of bodies, without dillio^tioD, it 
proportional to the niai* of their living power. i44, 145'. The mala, in whicb-a 
body can produce elleda proportional to its living power, mail be deteimiiied ; 
fmalier TDBfles, under a certain file, cannot produce that effea. 14^,147. Fluid 
bodies operate ID proportion to the fquare of veltKity. 148 — T51I' ThemotioDl 
of elaliic bpdies are inconli^llent with the cunputatiso of Leibnitc,'but the^^ce 
with that of Kant.' Ij'i, IJ3'. Mechanical proof of the living powir*,hy'MDt- 
CHtNBRoiK. Ij4,'l55. A fprtng of equal elalbcity communicates a greater de> 
gree of power to a larger bcidy than to a fmalier one. 156—158. Whence the* 
fquarespf velocities of cylinders arc in an inverfcnltio to themafles. '151) — iCrl 
tn the effe6l of gravity, time ought t* be computed; — fbftfubnanccB are of a very 
different nature. 161. The force of reHQance of foft matter t^^eiplace withSoite, 

II. AUgemeine Naturgefchichtt, oder 'P>eorie del HimmtlSf 
nacb Nfwtonifchen Qrundtdtktn. A general hiiloiy of na^ 
tare, or theorj of the heavens, upon Newtonian principles. 
%vo.KoenigJbtrg,iTS$. 
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ill. Priacipioram metaphjficonim nova dUucidatia. 410. 17J5. 

IV. Dijfertatio de princifits primit cognitsoau bumatue. 4to. 
Regiomonti- 1755. 

V. Manadologia pbj^ea. 4to. 1756. 

, VI- Gefchichu der merkwiirdigsttn Vorfailt dts Erdheieas, 
welcbet am Ende des 1755 sttn Jabret etnen groffitt theH dtn 
Erde erfibUttert bat. — Hiftory of the moft 'remarkable e- 
yents produced by tbe earthquake, which convulfed a great 
part of the globe, towards the end of the year 1755. 410. 
Koentgsberg, 1756. 

VII. Neuer Lebrhegriff' der Bewegung und Rube, und der da^ 
mil verlttupften Erfabrungtn in der Naturwiffinfchaft^-r- 
Ncw theory of motion and reft, together witti an account of 
the e^cperiments relative to them in Natural Pbilofophy. 
4tq- Koenigiberg, 1758. 

VIII. Betracbtungen ulier den Optitaifmui,—.^tfi^Q.iaO£ Upoi^ 
Optimifm. 4to. 1759. 

JX. Eatvmrf und jinkunSgung tines CoUegii der pbyfifcben 
Geograpbie, ntbfi eiaer Unterfucbung : ob die Wejlwinde in 
tinfern Gtgenden darum feuebt find, vieil Jit iiber tin gri^ffes 
Meer Jireicben ? — A IkeCch and annunciatioa of acourfe of 
leflares on phyfical geography ; together with an inquiry 
whether the weDerly winds are for this reafon moift in our 
climate, becaufe they blow over a great fea. 4to. Koenigi- 
hrg. 1759. 

X. Erwefj der /alfcben Spilzfindigitit der vier fyUogiJiifcben 

Figuren Tbefalfefubtletica oftbefourfyllogifticalfigures 

proved. 8vo. 176?. 

3CI. Verfttcb, den Begriff der aegativen Grojfen in die Welt- 
weijbeit einxu/iibren. — An attempt towards introducing the 
idea of negative magcitudes into philofophy. 1763. 

XII. Einxig mogiici/er' Bt^titgrund xu titter Gemonftralien 

'•■'■■ des.' 
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det Dtffkym Gottti. The only poffibk method of prariiig 
theeuftence of the Deity. 8vo. Koemgjbtrg' 1763. 
Xni, BeobtubtUHgtn vhtr dat Gtfiibl dtt Schont* tmd Erba. 
htnen. Obfervations upon the cffed of the Beaatifol aod 
Sublime. 8vo. Kotnigthtrg. 17(4. id Edit. 1770. 

XIV. Traamt eiitu Gntttrfibtrs, irlauttrt durch Tranmt der 
Mttapiji^. Dresuv of aFaiutic, iUuftrated bj dreams m 
Metapfajfiei. 8vo, 1764. 

XV. Ahbandlufig Ubtr die EvidtnK m Mttapbyfiscbtn WiJftM' 
fcbaften ; die bey der Koniglicben Aiademit der Wifftnjskaj- 

ten dot Accent trhalten hat, tend wtU Mofit Mendtljohit 
Preificbrift xugkicb er/cbientif ijl. A Treatife on Evidence 
in Meta^jfical Sciences, &c. %\o, Berlin. 1764. 

XVI. j4mmerimigem «iir Erldutervng der Theorie der Winde. 
Remaxks ffrving to illuftrnte the theory of the winds. 410. 
176J. 

Of thefe work!, the reader willfcarcely require a detailed W' 
cooDt ; for the moll of them, thouf>h feveral times reprinted, hiw 
become rery fcatcc. Xhty aie indeed, in fame degree, conneflxd 
tvith the following fyAemalic woiks of the author; hut as Pro- 
teficc Kant has not flriflly adopted that method of demonftratioa, 
which he/y^propofcd in the publicstion Hated under No. XIL 
viz. " The only poffible methml of proving the exiftenee of the 
Deity," I confidered it ts an uoprofitabte talk to traoHate the In- 
dexes bctoD^g to thefe refpcdive works ; thongb it were in ny 
power to procure them from Germany. For the fame reafon, I 
ptefume, Mr. NiTscH has remarked in his late eKcellent publics' 
tton, " A general and introduSory view of Piof. I^ant's principle) 
concerning man, the world, and the Deity ;" that the work above 
alluded to, ffo. XII, does not conftitute any part of the Kaoteia 
Syltem, as the fiift edition of it was publilhed ten years^ or froai 
the firll £ditioa of it, eighteen years) before that fyftem was com- 
pleted. 

iTVn. /i) De Mundi fenfihillt atfue intelHgihiiis forma tt 

'iit, Diflertatio pro loco profeffionis Log. et Me- 

tajA. 
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ntis llabili lege pToGcirccD), veluti fcbema, mnnia emiuiio 
fcnfa fibi coordinandi. £, Qianquam conetfiui f^tii, ui 
i aricujus et realis entU vel aSefiioiiis, fit imaginariui, ni- 
len feciui, refpeStive adfenlihiha qUacunque, non folum eft 
i/,f«d etamDis veritatis in feDrualitate externa fandameiituili. 
o IV. Dt prindpiojorma mundi iaielligibUit. 

V. De methodo circa fenfitiva it intelhaualia in Mtti- 

:rning the laft tivo SedioDS, I cannot omrt meattooiiig, 
abdraft of them could oat be rendered inteUtgtble to the 
without Dating likenife the ill itftiat Jens of the different pn- 
It full length. Of this detail, the prefent Jketch mil 
It -j fifpecial)^ as the principle), rernltiag from the difqui- 
ihtaiued in thcfc two Sevens, have been alreadj^ expouad- 
i _fivf problems, ■vih\z\i conflitute the principal part of ibe 
EUmealj ; and which, I have reafon to hope, wilt afford 
shenfive, though fuccin^, view of Kant's CitiTiqpi,— No 
pology will be required by the learned, that the preceding 
rom the author*) Inaugural Difiertaiiott has been given in 
words, in the original Latin ; for, to tranHate tbi) into 
might be conGdered as an infult offered to the literati of 
itry. — With ref.iefl to the fabfequent worlu, it muft be 
red, that our object is merely to exhibit the contents of 
icb could be procured from Germany, during the limited 
fe with that country, and to difine the moll difTicult and 
erms in the Gloffary, which concludes this publication. 
(2) Kritik dtr rtinen Vernunjt. Critique of Pure 
1. 8vo. Riga, 17S1. Second Edition improved, 1787. 
Edition 1790. Fourth Edition^ I794- PP- ^^'\> and 
ages Preface. 

Taile of Cantenti. 
UCTION. I. Of the diftinflion between pure and cmpiilcal 
e. IL We are in the poffeflion of certain intuitioDT 

1 prion, and even common fenfe never is wirhout them. 
ifophy demands a fcience, whtcb may determine the pof- 
it principles^ and the extent of our intuitions a prian. 

iv. 
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tV. Of ttie diftinSion between analytical and fyntbetical judg> 
meiiti. V. In all the theoretical fciencea of reafoning vie meet 
with fyntlie tic af judgments apriari, which ate contained in them 
as principles. VI. General problem of Pare Keafon. VII. Plan 
and divillon of ■ parliculac fcience, under the name of a Critique 
of Pure rearon. 

I. Tkanscendental elementak? Doctrine. Part I. Tranfcen* 
4ental Aeflbeuc. SeSi. I. Of fpace. II. Of time.^Par/ 11. Trao- 
Icendentat' Logic. Introd, Definition of ttanfcendental Logic, i. 
Of Lo^c in general. 2. Of tra at en dental Logic. 3. Of ths 
divilion of general Logic, into Analylis and Dialeftic. 4. Of the 
diviGon of tranfcendental Logic, into tranfcen dental AnalyQs and 
Dialeaic. 

DivmoH I. Tranfcindtntal Angly^s.—'^otxs. I, AnalyGt of no< 
tions. Chap. I. Of the method of dilcovering all purely intellec- 
tual notions. 5«if7. 1. O'ttie ufe of Logic in general. II. Of the 
logical funAion of the intelle£l, in judgments. III. Of the pure- 
ly intellefiual notions or Categories. Chap. II. Of the deduAton 
»f the purely intelleflual notions. SeB. I. Of the piinciples of a 
tranfcendental deduction in general. II. Tranfcen dental deduc> 
ticin of the purely intellcilual notions. Book II. Analyfis of 
principles (tranfcendental do£trine of the judging faculty).— /ti. 
trod. Of the tranfcendental judging faculty in general. Chap. I. Of 
the fchema of the pure notions of the intelleA. II. Syllem of all 
the principles of the pureJntellcft. St3. I. Of the fupteme prin- 
ciple of all analytical judgments. II. Of the fuprenie principle 
of all fynthctical judgments. III. Syflematic exhibition of alt 
lytttheticat principles of the pure intellefl. i. Axioms of per- 
ception. 2. Anticipations of apperception (obf^rvation). 3, 
_ Analogies of experience, a.) The principle of continuity of fub- 
ftaace. b.) The principle of fuccelTion in time, c.) The princi- 
ple of coexil^ence. — 4. PoAuhtes of empirical thought in general, 
dwfi. I. Of the ground of diftinflion between all objefls in gene. 
ral, into phenomena and itoumesa. -i-Of the ambiguity ariGng in the 
ideas of refleflion, by -confounding the empirical ufe of the intel- 
lect with thatof the tranfcendental. 

piVlW" II' Tran/cendenlal Oia/e3ie. hfod.l. Oftranf^ien- 
I dental 
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denf^ illuliob. 11. Of Pare Rearon being the fett of tranfcen- 
dental illufion. i.) Of Reafon in general, b.) Of the logical 
life of TcafoD. ci) Of the' pure ufe of reafoD. £ooil I. Of the 
BOtions afforded by Pure Reafoo. Se£}. I. Of idea* ia general, 
II. Of ttaDfccDdental ideas. UI. Syftem of tranfcendental Ideai. 
Book IJ. Of the dialeflic coociufions of Piire Reafon. Ciafl. I. Of 
the fa I fe coDcluGont of Pure Reafon, refpediDg (heir form (^para- 
tigifmi). Qf the aDtioomy of Pure Reafon. SeS. I. Sjftem of the 
cofmolbgicnl ideas. II. AotitheCs of Pure Realbn. III. Of the 
intereft of reafoo ia this conteft with itfelf. IV. Of the tranfceR' 
dental pToblemi of Pi|re Reafon, in fo far as they muft nece^rily 
be folvcd. V, Sceptical eicbibitiaa of the cqfmolDgical qneftioas, 
through all four tranfcendeqtal ideas. VI. Tranfc en dental Idea- 
lifm, being the key 10 the folution of cofmological Dialoflic. VII. 
Critical decifion of the cofmotogical conteA, into which reafon 
falls with itfelf. VIII. Regulative principle of Pure Reafoo, with 
refpeft to the cofmological ideas. IX. Of the empirical ufe of 
the regulative principle of reaCon, with refpeft to all cofmalogical 
ideaE.-i-i. Solution of the cofmological idea lelpefting the totalis 
ly of the compofition of the phenomena of a nhole unirerfe. 2. 
Solution of the cofmological idea refpefting the totality of divi£oii 
of a given whole in perception. — Concluding remark on the folu- 
tion of the tranfcendental ideas in Matheraatics ; and previous 
remark, on the folution of the tranfcendenlal ideas in Dynamics. 
3- Solution of the cofmological ideas refpefiing the totality of de- 
riving the events of the world from their caufes. — On the pof- 
Cbility of caufality by the idea of liberty, as combined with the 
general law of phyfical neceffity. — lUuRration of the cofmological 
idea of a liberty, that is connected with the general laws of phyfi- 
cal neceflity. 4. Solution of the cofmological idea refpefting the 
totality of the dependence 'of the pheoomena, according to the 
reality of their exigence in geneial. Chap. III. The Prototype of 
Pure Reafon, i. e. an idea of reafon in concreto. Seii. I. Of the 
prototype in general. II. Of the tranfcendental prototype. III. 
Of the arguments of fpeculative reafon, to conclude the exiftence 
of a higheft Being. IV. Of the impoffibility of an onfological 
proof of the esiftencc of God. V. Of the ircpoflibility of a cof- 
mological 
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nological proofof tlie'exifteoce of Ood. VI, Of the iinpoflibUity ' 
t>S a phjJico-theological proof. Vil. Critique of all Theology 
from rpCGnhtive ptiaciplcs of reafoo. — Of the final purpofe of the 
natural Dialeflic of humaa reafon. 

II. Tkanscehdental DocTaiNB op M£tbod. Chap. t. TbeDir- 
tiipUne of Pure Reafon. Sea. I. With refpcA to its dogiaatical 
* nfe. If. With refpeA to its polemical ufe. HI. With refpeft 
to itsbypoihefei. IV. With refpea to its pioofi. Cbep. II. The 
Ganon of Pure Reafon; SeS. I. Of the ultimate pQrpofe of the 
pore ufe of Reafon; II. O/the prototype of the high efl good, at 
being the fundamental caufe of dercrmlning the ilUimate pitrpoTe of 
pure reafon. III. On the expreflions, '* to be of opinion; to 
know i and to believe." Chap. Ill, Of the Atchiteflonic of Pnte 
Reafon. Cbap. IV. The hiflory of Pure Reafon; 

Although we have already given the fubAance of this work irt 
the Problem!, which are e;tbibitcd in the foregoing part of thefe 
Elements ; ytt in a raattet of fuch importance as the prefent at- 
tempt of Kaht a£iually it, we do not heCtate to inf^rt here ano- 
ther expolltion of his principles, fo that the reader may acquire i 
Complete analytical view of their origini 

In Arder to ttace the principfea of all human knowledge and 
judgment, from what fource both may arifc, Kant deemed it in- 
cumbent upon the enquirer, to inftiiiite an accurate analyfis of the 
intuitive faculty of man. The chief objefl of thii inquiry was, i^ 
tofeparate the notion ne have of the iniu^iiw^ra/ry, from alt other 
flotions CbnneAed with it ; 2, to lay afide, or to abftraA frOro, the 
concomitant and a'ccidenlal charaders of it, and to rttain in thii 
notion merely tbofe charafiers, without whicli no iptnitire faculty 
can at all be conceived : thus he obtained a general notion of the 
inttritive faculty of man, f. e. fuch at confilts of no foreigtt 
iflgredientti This faculty is the attribute of every man, !t is given 
him in his own perfoaal confcioufnefii dnd the reality of it cannot 
be provid otherwife than by an appeal to this confcibufnefsi 
The enilVence of fuch a faculty has never been called in queftioDj 
it it granted by all parties, and hen«e it it to b« Confidered at a 
fair point, from which the philofopher iliay begin his inquiries. — ^ 
To prcmife a definition «f the intuitive faculty, is by no means ne- 
I 2 erffary j 
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ctSixf i for iti leallt; wilt be ruOktently prored, if the »!(• 
RitucDt parts and charaden produced of it, be of foch a dMuk ai 
can be difcoTered in every individual, who Iiti the teqnifite capt^ 
city and iocliDation of refie^ng upon the fucceflive operations of 
his miod. Of ioGoitely greater importance we fliall find the com- 
plete inalffis of this faculty ) fince the definition of fomething, 
the tiutb of which cannot be difcovered otherwife than bjr the 
preceding operation, can be of no pofitive advantage. 

Kant ferieufly difcovered, that the intuitive faculty of man ii a 
compound of very diflimilar ingredients j or, in other words, that 
it confifli of parts very different in their nature, and each of which 
peTibrmsfunAioDs pceuliarto itfelf } namely the ^m^Mvf Faculty^ 
and the VnderftanJing. The former rcprcfents the matter of things, 
fo as it is affefled by them j the latter conneds the variety of 
thefe materiili into a whole. Theft two operations muft always 
precede, if there (hall take place a repiefentation or intuition of a 
determined objefl. Both, therefore, are elTential conAituents of 
the intuitive faculty of man, and both muft be aftive, at the fame 
time, in every intuition. 

Leibnitz, indeed, had Utewlfe remarked the diAinSion fublilling 
between the Senfitive Faculty and the UnderAanding ; but Jac f n- 
tirely overlooked the efleatial difference between theb funfiions, 
and was of opinion, that both faculties were different from one 
another only in degree, while he fuppofed the Senfitive Faculty 
to be only a weaker degree of the Intuitive, which, when opera- 
ting in a Itrongei degree, was called the Underfiandiog : both, ac- 
cording to himi reprefented the fame objedi, fave that the Senfitive 
Faculty exhibited thofe objeSs tn a confufed and obfcure manner, 
which the Undeiftanding precifely and clearly apprehend^. But 
this diAinAion is altogether falfe and without foundaUon. The 
UndetSanding, as far as we can explore this faculty, Aill remains, 
even in its weakeA degree, cffentially different from the Senfitive 
Faculty, and the mog perfcfl funAions of the latter can never fup- 
ply the fuoCUons of the Under Aanding. For,' while the fenfes re- 
ceive the matter of the objefts, tha ITndecAanding combines the 
rariety in that matter, and forms a determined leprefentation o£ 
an objeA, oi an intuition. Tb* former ma/ receive clear or ob- 
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tsaie impreffions ; the latter msy alfo combine in a Jiftind 
fufed manner. Clearnefs and obfcnTit<r, diAioflnefs and co 
maf, tberefare, be common to both ; nzj, nbat is clear 
ccWed by the fenres, may yet be obfcurcly apprehended 
Underftanding } and what the former exhibit in a confuCed 
fcare manner, may neverthelefs be rery clearly conceived 
Utter. The Unctetftanding may even form a clear notion of 
that never can become objefts of fenfe j and viee verfa, th 
may perceive things, which the underftanding cannot re 
dther clearly or ofofcureiy ; although it is impoffible to I 
ibtnition of any one objeift, unlefs both faculties are aSave 
cerned in the fame objefl. For inftance, to think of God, 
virtue, end immortality, cannot yet be called to reeogni 
have an intuition of the objeds, different from their idea 
to perceive fpaces and times, and fenfible objefls of all kic 
likemfe not be faid to have intuitions of them. For, to : 
the Utter, we mull reduce the objefls to ideas, and combin 
according to certain lams. The fenfes can do nothing 
than perceive, i. e. repiefent the given thing muKi/iatti 
the underflanding'only can think of it, i. e> combine the thi' 
ttived, or exhibit the given thing by mediately cottnefting 
one. The reality of the objefl, that i) conceived by ns in : 
Can be reprefented only by the fenfes, fince the objed itfel 
|her perceived through the fenfation occafioned by it, or 
neceffarily be combined with any one perception, according 
tawi of poRible experience. 

In the works of the £nglifh and French philofophers, ^ 
this etfential difiinfllon between the fenfitive and the Intel 
faculties, and their combination towards producing one fynt 
intuition, fcarcely mentioned. Locke only alludes to the a< 
tal timitationi of both faculties ; but to inquire into the e 
difference prevailing between them, does not at all occur t 
It ii, however, obvious, that from this negleA there have 
many fallacious conclufions, which for a long time, at leafi i 
cpnfequences, have been hurtful to found philofophy. 

This.diflindion then, between the fenfitive and intelleft 
culties, forms an eSeutial feature in the fhilofophy of Kant 
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Ac baijt, upon which the noS oftbe rubreqaeot inqniiies are ejlt* 
blifhed. It muft nevcnhclefg be remeiabercd, that Kurt, in dif- 
tniKo!3uDj( thefe tno faculties, docs not fpeak of real fubftancei, 
AlFetent from out another. Hii intention metelj is, to point out 
«*bat everj refleding nund may caJilj obfeive within bimfclf, if be 
attends to what precede* an intuition, and how the undeiflanding 
corabiaes evErf afl of perception. Now, Gncc the ground or 
fburce of tbefe two facultiet obriouflf difcoven two diftiofi pow- 
ers, it is both rational and neceflary, to denote their futtSions bjr 
diftinft names ; though their cDentialty different operationi fhouM 
be formed in one and (he feme fubflance, Wc cannot attend here to 
■n inference, that maj be drawn from this identit; of origin, againfl 
the difcrimi nation of powers, that are in themfelvcs bi diftind as 
ibe mation of a clock is from that of the hammer, which Itrikt) 
lite bell, though by the fame mechanifm, that moves the pendulum 
and the hinds. Id this ver; cMitnvance, we may find the moR cat- 
vinclng infiance of the a&aal difference between the (xercife of 
the fcnfilive and intellefhial facultiet, if we confidcr it hoth> in an 
t6jf£iive tM/abjeOive view. In the former, we behold no more 
than 3 machine that moves, at certain equal diftances, the haodi 
trhich are attached to it ; and he, who is unscquaiilted with tliB 
parpoCe for which it is deCgned, will view it with the aftonifhrneDl 
sud fear of the Swifs peafant, who formerly deftroyeda titnC'piece 
dropped by a traveller, bccaufe he apprehended imfchief from the 
Br,;f^ iliat iirconiD3Ditd its motion. But, if this untutored fon of 
f the great utility of that machine, by 
lankind have contrived to meafure time 
iculty might thus have been enlarged, 
1 Iht/nhjeilive view of a watch. With- 
> experience of the deCgn, tritb which 
: are arranged iitjpaces, he could now 
[ary refult of this arrangement, by di- 
iij into hours, minutes, and feconds ; 
pofieriori confirm this intuitive no> 
alHy, This, indeed, cannot b« obtain- 
r means of the fenfes } for the queilion, 
abfulute ground or fubdance of tbe 
rning the intuitive faculty as an appeal' 
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to tlu> Ull fubftiatum, that U detemined by it( operatlont, — Thw 
Co»B&NiC(H acquired demon firative certainty upon what he, u firH, 
Iisd conceited only at an hypMhcfis } for the central laws of the 
motions of celeltjal bodies at the fame time ptoved the leaiitj of 
that inrifible powcT of attia^oo, which fuppons the fabric of tliv 
ontverfe, and which- Nzwtqn aeveT could have difcoveied, if ib% 
fonner- bad not ventured to go beyond the limits of poiUble ex- 
perience, and to fearch for the gr.ound oi caufe of the motions ob- 
ftrved, not in the objcAs of the celefiial bodies, but in the eyes o£ 
the fpe^ator, 

Kamt, therefore, previoufly analyfed the Senfitive Faculty, and 
endeavoured to difcover the neceiary conditiont, A'ithout which 
tur Senfitive Faculty cannot perceive aiiy object whatever. Af- 
ter having caotionfly fepaiated all that, which, in the phenomena 
exhitnted by the fenfea, cither is merely accidental, or i) owing ts 
the fnnfUon of the intellefl, he difcovered, that iwo conJkioB-ronlj 
remaioi without which, every where, neither our- SenGtive Facul- 
ty, nor its objects, are conceivable, fbefe conditions are, Sfisct 
and Ti'mf. They have ever been the ftumbling blo<^ of all me- 
taphylictans, and the foutce of endlefs difputes. Kant conliden 
them in fuch a manner as will afford fatisfa£tioD to every cool and 
uabiaffed enquirer after truth, lince none but the moQ inveterate 
Sceptic, or the ot^inatc Syilematie, can withhold tbetr aflent. Ut 
ftiows namely, 

1, That both thefe reprefenlations are the immediate produc- 
lioBS of the feofes, and confequently admit -of no further deriva- 
tion. Hence it was a fiuitlefs attempt of Liibhitz, who endea- 
voured to explain their origin from inteUeflnal notions. The Un- 
dcrftanding has, indeed, the power of arranging Space and Time 
with their modifications, under the ideas of order, unity, and fa 
forth, but it cannot derive either of them from thefe ideas ; it can 
unfold and explain their contents, but it cannot conceive the pof- . 
Ability of their origin, any further than that they are fomething 
given ui by the Senfitive Faculty itfclf. 

2, They mnA Be thought of as the fubfltatum of all fenfihle ob- 
}<£ts, i. e. as the forms of all phenomena. But tbey are not reat 
objcfts and rclf-fubllftent, as Clause imagined ; their reality 

nholl; 
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wbolly depends upon tborc tbingt, vihich canbeoblerTed in tlien: 
sbftrafUj coniidercd, they ate the bare formi of our SenfitiTe Fi- 
coltj ; forms, thiougb which we rig enabled to determine, tbit 
all real objeft« of fenCe are conformable to them, or thM tbcie 
objeda uttlt of uecefllty be given in them— It h by tlus maniMr 
of reprefentation, that we can explain 4/^ the predkatea of Space 
and Time, ai that of infioitj, continuity, nnifonnity. Sec. witboal 
incuiiing thofe diSiculties, which have been produ^ve oflHt 
greatell confuilon in philofophy, and which have involved Matk- 
Biatica and Metaphysics into perpetual diiTenfisns. 

5, Knally, Kant alfo fliows, that fpace and Urac, being tte 
formi of aur Seofitive Faculty, muft coafequeotly be conceived ■) 
ms of thofe objeAt only, of which we can attaiiw iotuitioni : 
ley are merely forms of phenomena, and not the fbims of lU 
in general, that are the objeAt of koowledge. Nay, it i) 
conceivable, that the thinga exhibited to ui in fpace aad 
ibfltaflly confidered, may be viewed or perceived by othet 
)g beings, under very different formi ; aithoug}^ it is not in 
iwtT, cither to determine mote precifely this difference, oi 
rttaio the real poffibility of it, by any arguments favourable 
conjeflare. 

m the preceding llatement, the reader will be able to form 
tal idea pf the manner, in which the unirerfal tmths of Mi- 
tics may be demolill rated upon the principles of the Critical 
>pber, and how thefe principles may be employed, to detet- 
hereby the objcai of the world of fcofe. For, fince fp«" 
nc' are apprehended immediately through the nature of oui 
re (acuity, it is now conceivable j how we can perceive all | 
elations, compare them with one another throogh the undct- 
ig, and deduce general piinciples from theie fources. And 
:he object of fenfc oeceffarily appear in thefe forms, the ei' 
ion is felf-evident, that all the lelations apprehended a fri- 
»& a1(b oeccSarily be difcovered in ell thefe phenomena. It 
fe follows from this illullration, that all Mathematics coa- 
a fcicDce, relating only to objeAs of fenfe, and Rdmitlii>i> 
application whatever, to thofe of an oppofite nature. 
er haying fatitfa^orily proved, that there a^e MiOiex too''. 
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nsT fewer of tlie neceffaiy condition! of perception in the Senfitite 
Ficulty, tfaio Space and Time, Kant proceeda to the invefliga- 
lionofthe Underftanding, ai the Teeond principal conftituent oE 
the iBtkUtiTc Facultj', He temarks, that all the operationt of the 
underftanding may. be ultimateljr rednccd to the a3 of judging, and 
be conclndes from thi), that the diSerent modifications in a judg- 
Sient, in general, are the principles, according to which the pare 
notions of the intcUcA mull be determined. Upon this ground, 
he previoafly unfolds all the fimple and pure noti«ns of the intel- 
lefl, and exhibiti them, in a complete and fyllematic manner, as 
the ultimate elements of all judgments.— It ts well known, how 
moch the fimple norions or firfi principles have interefled the Me- 
tiphjficians of all ages ; it is alfo known, that they never could 
agree with refped to their number ; whether, atnong the fimple 
er primary notions, there had not been included fome of a com- 
pound iMtuTe ; whether thofe confidered as original ones were not 
at the bottom merely derivatives ; whether there is no chance of 
difcovering in future a greater number of fimple notions, or of re- 
ducing thofe already difcovercd to a fmaller number. All thefc 
doubts and difpntes, Kant has now terminated, bj difcovering a, 
principle, from which it appears evident, that there can be nei' 
ther more nor fewer than noelvt * originally pore notions of th« 
underftandiog. 

The way, in which Kant difcovers thefe Categories or primary 
notioDs, and how he proves their complctenefs and validity, can- 
not he detailed nor abridged in this general retrofped of the Cri- 
tique ; hut I (ball briefly remark, that the categories cxadly com- 
prife thofe notions, without which the underfianding is unable to 
conceive <any objefb fwhatever,- i. e. to judge of them. Hencs 
they exprefi nothing further than the mode or manner, how the 
Underftanding, by the laws of its conftitntion, muft neceflarilf 
combine the varities in perception, whenever it attempts to judge 
upon objects. £ut the forms of objeCis naturally lie in the under- 
fianding, and at fuchthcy have always been inveftigated and de- 
K termined 



* See the Catcgwiu. t- K, aod compare than with Uic dcfiintirai in the Chf- 
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tf^iae^ ia Lpgje. Tbi» the I^pp^^ V*?e Ifipg 4go tui^itt ^, 
from tbe n^ttv* f>f t^¥ UadiiHtpdiag, tl^M oiwtjr JR^gfoe^t siol: 
fce dvtsminvd hy JU «)itept M cmi^f ft, i*f wt^ a) ^ im rplMion 
f lynthMlc WUtp aqd co^fcipuJjicrf ; or ll)at it 9mf( |i|VC a f«rVJ4 
ewotilyi qn^U^. «pUM»>)t Wrf P»4*Mfy- B^l t!i!(t,*h«(Dgh :hu 
prqccfi rlan«, t)ie ctwceivable 9bjif0f fF<B 4f|tetinwd) *i»t cod- 
bquei^tly i(ie ^rans of jifdgineqt m c^rrifrf ower to tbc objea»ftf 
ttipugbt, and can be predicated of t^tttfi if ffiofi, Ota att;tS^trj in- 
feieiKe Jb" bun \tU «tbeaded t?, by ffVffici g)^f°f°pft'F)- ^v, 
fhoqgb tbey )iavf i^qt l^ed to iD^e iffe of ^C nouov* tibiu i- 
^fiog, in order to detcnpjn^ tlic ot:^e% a priori, yet t}ie peci^Ufi 
Iburce of thcfe notions hji hitberto rcp^iaed ^ai,\iaoyest^. 

From this foi^rce, Ka^t d^riyics ^U our DOt^s ^ priori^ and 
^aiiei tb^m tke pre4ic«t^| of genera) Hiw=vJe». wW*b tferflMgh? 
out, become tbe laws telatife to objc£|s ^ciyttiitpmT « ffifirii f«f 
\%fj ^ »(>( contain aAi^aJ c«p«rieDC« ittejf, bitt tt^ |Mnr^ cor- 
4itiov, tbat icDder expenievcf poffibW> bitwcm t|w(Ht*)T9 of fm 
asd tbt9gs> Tbefe Inns an fj$«o%a|tic;i% c^bi^itcd ia tbe Cu- 
■nWB, agreeably to one priflc^l*, fo tbu (be rfsdei >f SQpyinced, 
that there are aeitber m»^ not fewer «f tkc gewis), wc*ff*ryi 
and eltmf Bt^ry principles, tbw vcfi \mU^%A tblQUgfr \\>^ taqpjtjr. 
Knt tbefe principles u< likewifc tjbe !ii<w9> ^ * pbjjica^ Icience, 
fo far as nature confilts of notbing elfe but tbe nhole ppfRp^ <tf 
AxperiiaeMal objcAs } «od coolcfiu<)fitly> ff PI^ tWi idicy of Wt«re, 
we D9t wly cOBCeive, very perftftly, (be pofljbility of rp4»eiiig 
Fbyfici to a fctenttfic fyften, biM likewife tW fyAfin itfelf ii, in 
it$ pure or tiufcendeotal part, tbui aAifally farmed' 

Having ftated in tbe preceding outlioej, bow our Underflanding 
muA reprefent to tcfelf given objeAi, or bow an jnluitian of tb^ 
becomes poHible tbrougb it, I can now pToceed ta tbe partlcalac 
anilyfis of the intellectual faculty in forming concluGoos, whicb 
Kant (leoominates theoretical reafoa. Tbii branch of the intellec- 
tual fecuHy, by virtue of its conAitutionf produces certain notioni, 
to which no objeS) whatever correfpond in eipeiieDee, altbou^ 
they are conncfied with it in fuccelTion, and are both influenced 
»nd deteimined by expeilence. It i) namely, in general, Jtbe idu 
of tbf yafvi^ilionqi 91 o^o^'^t, that '\i imncfM^clj <;a(^dt>4 F>tb 
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i^k nstt^ 6F Riiiafoii, and flnUigb #htckj a<Jcotdla£ td tfae differ- 
ent FoYiU of nttcMU c(M6hm«i», tlM HtU of sir sbfelHte filbjeft at 
JniW, of etn dbfoIUte £rilft 6t /i^>, aad rf «it abfatstd lOtatit; of 
all that is pdlti&ie, 1. e. fhe l^ei of Go^i tdke tfaei^ FC^caivfl «ri- 
gin. The fitttSKr fleduflibii of ftitfc notions, ifcfltfli3«d f^oM pnrc 
Rckdhi, olilft bb fiytfit!d frdiA Kant'» Critiqtie J it fdma me of the 
inoft excellent |i^s oF ti]iri.'tTA''k; We itiin fitnH it* not ontjr to 
iihiitlTftaAij tbriittlettl^, htWr all Aiiikibd, Ittimeatatelj after tbb 
e*ifliitl6ii of tbtJr meiital !kcvfiiei, attain thefc ideis -, bat we 
£k^ttif<i cttifttiv^, lio'i^ the f^pfelvrtiatibnj fotitied cobceming tbfc 
bbjK&i (if tb^tfe M«>ij apfear rfndfiJ fo gfeai i variety of ifptSU, 
&i fo&ii as »a VehtuPe to detetmitie thi objea* bejond the tialurc 
.bftbe Ideal foandfcd updn humait teafoit : naj, tre can even ge- 
Amiljr litldetltkiid, bbn variblifly theffc dftettnihatlons ia»y bt tt(K 
aifitdi Wt ffifther leaf'ri, (bit thofe, fthtf eirdeaTour tO derfve 
tvzij ihitig cdHcerlilfJg ^iffigfdft, IVatti b^bit, cdDCatioii,' iM tlthet 
iceidefital HrtutaflatiClisy jUdgS Altll tbe partiality abd faltiej of 
otVeH, ti'hd t6a&iet iMt 'OttMeutai tiplDibiis ^$ inctmtroveirtiblis 
trnbdiiles, Wtlitib are dfcdiice^ fi'Ote fbe efftnci d^ tl«i^e«de&tAl 
iibjefts tbinlftlt^s, or id ttbicb they fondly Would ^IVe ihe ap- 
jietrauct of iuMlibiliiy, by appcdling to tbe authodty df a divine 
MpttHtit))!!. Wb aUb IVe, hbw eaCly the orrBfritta/ ttiay be ceti' 
ibuibd*d 'wiih (Bfe ka^ary, tbe Jitfy'/SHie *ttli tbb bAjWIm*, tW 
ftuW/ wish the ariijiti4l; Uhlefi we are acquatntefl wJth the 
tbOTcei, fr(i& Whibh all tfaetlt objedi (K>«, not only fo iit as tbelr 
priniarj origin tsteiids, but alfe ftitb the!* ipinntefi difffercnCe.-^ 
tfiASot beiftg chi-agfed agaiHft thoft writers, who, from thne at- 
ftfftiiitls, ap[f^ar Ha have fOfthed the artful defign of depriving man 
- bfeTery thing, that i) Valuable BhdintereRing to feiiii as aratiotil 
being, We can wlthdtit difHcuIty conceive, that it is only a difie^ent 
inteieft or motive of our fcafon, which incites men to propagate 
irreHgious doftrines; that it is not entirely their i in moral will, 
bnt rather tbeit too extenSve ^iews, encouraged by the weftk- 
nefsbf their adverf^ries, that induce them to expofe the argu- 
inent! employed in favour of the moft interefting principles of re- 
ligion, while they flatter themfelves with the protpeEl of contro- 
verting all the apinions of tbfcir opponents. 

. K2 Tb« 
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The CuTtiLOB of Kant boldi out tbe prolipeA of a tuna coop 
plete vi&oTj overtall the cncmiH of Religion, nd I ilimU now ItiU, 
in what manner tbe priociplei of Religion are fecoted againft ill 
the Rttacki of i» advetfariet, and how religion is fortified agaiaft 
arbitrary and accidental additions. After having fliown, that tbe 
ground of the idea concerning Mind, Liberty, and the Deity, ii 
to be met with in tbe nature of Reafon itfclf, and that every n- 
tional being is involuntarily led to the formation of thcfe ide», 
the author endeavoun to prove, and be doet this very fiitit&fto- 
lily, " thai tbe Intuitive Faculty of man kei not tbefiovier ofa^t*- 
bending object in a determined manner, or »f pointing out ebaraSirt 
of them, whicb are derived from immediatt fieneption." Me dt- 
monflrates, that ne can indeed think tbe objefii of tfaefe ideVi 
but that, at no time whatever, tve are able to apprehend them 
ibeorotitally. For, to acquire a theoretical idea of thing), we 
mufl not only predicate of them, that they are conformable to the 
laws of our UnderAanding, or that they are not fometbing coa- 
trary to them, ^ but we mu& Ukewife be enabled to point out de- 
terminate aod real prcdicatei, which are taken, from the thing i^ 
felf under apprehenfion. But tbe real predicates of a thing cin- 
not be conceived in any other manner, than through fenfible per- 
ception } wbetbei tbit take place by immediately perceiving tbe 
thing, itfelf, or mediately through fbme other objed, which hu 
certain real properties, in common wiib that to be apprehended. 
Hence it follows, that we are unqualified to apprehend the reil 
predicates, or the tianfcendental piopcrtiet of thofe thingi, whicb, 
by their nature, neither in part nor in tbe whole, can ever becone 
objeAi of fenfible peiccption. We ate altogether deficient if a 
£Kully defigned for that purpofe ; hence we are, for inHaoce, HO* 
wble to determine pofitively tbe nature ofmiod, according to iu 
internal conflitution. We can indeed predicate of it, with cei* 
tainty, that it if not of itfelf an obje& of fenfe, confequently, not 
« phenomenon ; bat whatever predicates of reality may, in oiher 
refpeAt, belong to it ; how it) exiRence may be coollituted, whe- 
ther it be a fimple fubltance, and different fiom the internal ah- 
folute grounds of matter; bow tbe idea of liberty is evolved) 
what properties belong to the I>city in a tranfcendeatal vieir, and 

the 
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llie like J til thefc problemi could be folvcd only through the per- 
oeption sf fuperfenlible objcat. And as we are provided nith no 
, faculty for the exMcife of fiich a fondion, we cannot at all deter-' 
nine the real charafieM of ihefe things; nay we do not even un- 
derftandthc tc|1 importance of the term *' «j?«t«," when we, 
apply it IP fupetfenfible objefls. For, with refpeft to the objeai 
of fenfe, the expreffioa, " fainttbing extftiC fignifies no more thwi 
that it affefti our fcnfet, by producing a fenTatioB, a« foon a) it u 
placed in proper cootteAion with them. But the idea of exifleoce 
cannot imply tb« fame meaniiig with refpeft to fuperfenfible ob- 
jefis ; for the term " exiftence" is not to be defined in iis bare 
relation to out Intuitive Faculty, but ai an uatrval ^aperty. Yec . 
the impoOibility of giving fuch a definition it obvious, not merely 
from the failure of all the attempt* hitherto made for that pur- 
po(e, but liltewife from the inveAigation of the (buiccs, from which 
fitcb a delerminatioa ought to be derived. 

Although we cannot comprehend, through peiceptioo, the ob- 
jedi of thofe ideal, which, ia their nature, lie bevond the world of 
lenfe ; and though we cannot, on that account, obtain any tbco^ 
retical intuition of them ; wc can difcofer another fource, fiom 
which, however, we derive no intuitive knowledge of the objects 
tbemfelres, but a pradical and fubjeftive knowledge of their rek 
lationi to the nature of roan. .Though our viewi of the natore of 
thefe objedn be not thereby eolai^ed, that knowledge affords us 
fufficient grounds, upon which we may fa&ly eftabliUi rules for 
our condu^ and convince ourfelvea of the reality of that ultimate 
defign, which our ReaTon cannot confiftently call in queflioa. 

The chief point of this inquiry is, to difcover a fiiSlcient ground 
for the reality of thofi; ideas, and to open a lource, from which the 
determi nations of their obje^s, relative to our praftical advaotags, 
Hull he derived vrithfafety aod without amUguity. This fource, 
then, according to Kant, lies in the nature of our own Aibjefi, 
i. e. the tmnd, and is aAually that, which we uoderftand by the 
term morai/en/e. This alone is a fafe intuitive ground for deter- 
mining the reality of the ideas concerning Liberty, God, and Im- 
mortality} and this alone eft ablifhes the true rrlatiens, in which 
we can form dignified coDceptions of the Deity. 
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Kant idniti h ii ft nntter of ti&t tku ^e tte moNl bei«gt, aai 
tonitqvinHj this mora) Tenfe H an effetrilil ^trt of hutfaib nuun ; 
that iekloB plicet iht hi|^ea valat of Man, JaM; attl eiilmBfiitf,- 
ia hit tuoftl feelings ; >ih1 ib» h rtiducet all bis pvtHr Md pro- 
f{ftrit7 tb ibefe feelingi, and Mtet thfe whtflc of iIa fortttti at' 
ci>T<)iBg t« effeiti produced upot^ ibt, litter. Aft^t hiving dr- 
MMAiiWd the etTentUl dtffeteiice fubfiflibg bttwtfen tlK inAnland 
(bniitive natuie of tMa; andbtving inal^zfcd tbe dlffft^elK hitii,^ 
trbkb botb itfc gOtrcHied rd^Aifrel^ ; Hi hbn priittiAi to fnUve, 
Ij That tlfc redlhy of Liberty H iitciWknXf ttonMQM tHth Hit 
moral nitazk of tiiaa, and ibtt tbe Ifttet h wbcfliy hidbfceivibli! 
^ritbout the foroKr ; that CDnfetitietitt]' Oiir Reafon totcti h to tc- 
knoTiIedge liberty a* a certaiil, tbou^b unaccobtftkble, h& rch- 
tive to taan ; bfcctBfe, (rithout doing tbil, we would be obliged ii 
fehbuace ill chims to Reafon, and to ctfdfidet It a* ptiti&Xj nffi. 
lefs ; 2, That the reality of a beiBg^ «biclt cobtaliii the AifBtieot 
gTOtto'd of-a tboiongb iboral otder, muft be CtfHeeived 6qAitllj com- 
bided viA tbe Deity, as tt ii nritb tbe moral Hatttrc 6f Aait, fo Ibitt 
Ihe immortality of the foul mufl be coitfid^red H a oeceSaiy cbti- 
flituent of tbit moral order. Rtafoti, bbWCVeff being the fd^rtmt 
tribunal, td whith man may appeal^ perfuaAei us 16 receive, ndt 
«nly tbefe ideas, font €i(f> their objifis ki fodvrfed itpon frutb ; vie 
are tberefote juftified in reWii^ npoil tht JHftheft of otlt Reafoiv 
provided that *e do not prfefum to detefiUife tvtth l^gtfrd Xt> thb' 
internal oatare and eStnce of thefe t>bjeas ; a lltit£rmftiatioiiv 
which can be made only tbrongb tht liamtSiatii tbougb impoffi- 
ble, pecceptbn of them. Hcnci Wb iri utterly incaflable ^ aT- 
certRtningihe nature of a frU ftfbje&iasati indtpehihnt Tubft^ce ; 
the pofiti*e conftitotion of mind, by tvMch ImlntiHality be- 
comes pofflble ; and ffnaiiy, tbe manner in which the Deity bis 
accofflpltQA4 * laOtil tehiifcffibn bfetiretd mad »id tlie world. 
We only fcnow, that iHUfc objeBs, *jiicb Wt ttrafceivt, ttitoiigh 
general ideas, ar the ciofei of certain , efi'^s, ttr« reclaimed by 
our reafon as the ntctffai-y conditions of onr mftTal dcftihation) 
and that groudd, oh which ^e miift admit tbeifa, or believe thefr 
Reality, lies in our fub^tAj nainfely in btir mofal fenfe, which partly 
aias tnttntJTe priiicijle, partly ai a piadicat motive, genera ter 
' anii' 
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54Me. *tiPP. rt? JfttwitiviB prJBpipl* rcf]?*|lipg rte ^eaUty of tjbefe 
jf^fcf ij^fWfl} ftbiejai^ pr of rfligf^ns tri»tl«, H yorfsftly Cflsfifteni 
}NK)) l^fi^t not i^ofn the inoicdJAte pffceptjoa of sl>}efls (the 
F«i|litj 0^wl|)ph fifqwie* pu P!flpf). *»*> &«« 3 cfrtm qijajifics- 
tfpn iff 94T fffFB A>^eft, 81 9pt;pri^eif with \ht tt^\ Apte of ^fe 
Pttfe^* i » fljfff, % f?ift"ifF of wbicH is far fr9ii}, b«ipg im^ffT 
Wy *^J j ^*«it| 9**^fe^!*eWlyt e0i this » fybje^m gr^wd of 

coBFi^io^, in c»i(rtia4"'WBio."» tp »p vl>j*^m grsiwd, wluch ii 

tUtJvsd '"W* tVe piirpeptipp qi 'ikft fiVje^P t.t«pfelvfg.. 

Id leprefcDting t^c Kaotian dofitjiie of morale pverjl t^ipg dcp 
peindc u)^op our be^ng coofcioui of a moial law, fonifious .of figljt 
and tvioogi of good ai>d had, fo thaf the intuitive gtound of moral 
principles be rendered independent od all theology; for the doc- 
ttines of the Deity and Immortality muft be deduced from pure 
monls ; or the latter muft be the intuitive groHod of all leligion. 
And this is likewife the aflual and neceSary fefult of hit princi- 
ples. AforaJ^ty rt^s upon i^ own bsGi j and, I? ^^e fubliiQC vien 
)vki(^ K»p| prcfept* of if, fll other thijigs fel^ive t^ flJ»n, mufl 
be decided by thH lttetd*fd. ft js piincipsily i^ &hi«s, we learn, 
tacUBfidw Ae)it^»pftbi|Wo.TW»»p*rpiQfcs} avd bjcollefliye. 
ly eisplpying tbem a* |t^f mc«q» of « Ua^g ope ultimate pur< ' 
pofe, wp inffoduce lii^ity «pa0ng tl^em> Thus wc difcover their ' 
Ijlb^tdil^Me laws, sptimre (yft|KiBa.tiF vmiy, apd pioduce a perfe^ 
haniopj^ tl»P»si>*'^^ ('"* whole fph.«r*'of the inluiiive knowledge 
of mM, Yet, thfODgb all the ilUftrvticmi afforded by Ethici, ws 
do not lf»n> ^ GPHtpHbend the polQbility of the thingi theat- 
felws i ye oVy acqvifp iM*ll)g(We refpcAiog the pofTibility of 
wu deQi0«tiop if) geaeral' Heoc* tbe JBtuitions, which we de- 
rive from mPi^U, Aft nat cjaUrge our poncttation into the nature 
of the things t))pp^lvcs, but they reader our reaffn confident 
wA it(e|f, wd ^f^^ barntopy between the moral iew* and otfaec 
WtiHtiovt 3bA ikftvigjsfii; an operation, which U attended wilb 
B9 tbeorptic^, h»t certainly with grcnt piiSical, adrantage. 

Th); ¥)cw of atorslj, howevei, if it fhalt ferveas the bafis of 
TeU^QD, mvft be entrepiely different from that, which we find is , 
the ■' Syfietnt it (a Nelure, in the wiitipgi of HEi.VETUiE, ^nd fc-, 
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veral other leputed pbilofopli^rs, nho fpeak indeed tanch «f Ha- 
roan Nature, but have penetrated lets into its eSence tlianthej 
themfelves alTuTC u« : and though thefe inquiriei conflantlj >ppnl 
to experience, the; make ufe of pnociplct very difFerent from 
thofe, nhich experience etui iurnifh.— To defcribe, at length, the 
Moral Syftem of Kant, which affords, at once, folidity and coo- 
fiftencj in that of Religion, wootd require « fepante publiciti(M. 
But ne fhall exhibit the outlinei of thii fySem in leriewiag lav- 
thci work of Kanl^s, treating particularly of that liifajcS, whicli 
the reader will find mentioned under No. XXI. (5) of thit aa*- 
lytical retrofpefl, 

iKIX. (3) FroUgomena zu uner jiitn lunfiigtn Mttofhyfii, 
die ah Wiffinfcbaft. vaird au/triten iontutt. Introdoftorjr 
abfervatioQs with refpc£t to every future Sjftem of MeQ- 
phyfics, that maj defetve the name of k fcieocc. Svo. Rigs, 

1783, pp. 333. 

In the preface to this work, the anthor explains bis aim at con- 
vincing thofe who employ theqifelTes in metaphyseal inquiriei ; 
that it is indifpenfably neceffary to fufpcnd their labours Air font 
time, to confidet every thing hitherto done as undone, and abase 
all things to propofe the queftioa, " whether there itany profpeS 
of eftablifhiiig'erery where fuch a fcience ai Metaphy&cs ?" 

' If it is a fcience already, how does it happen, that it has not, 
like other fciencei!, «btaine*d general and lalUng icputatioa Mf it 
t) none, how i( it permitted continually to boall of the illufiiTy 
name of a fcience, and to uphold the human underllanding tshh 
hopes equally permanent and unaccoraplilhed ? — Let us therefon 
deroonftrate, either our knowledge or out ignofancei the natiitt 
of this pretended fcience onght to be thoroughly inveftigatco) 
for it is impoinblc tti leave things any longer upon the old foot- 
ing. It appears almoft ridiculous, while every other fcience 11 
making inceflant progrefs, that in this one, which afpires to li* 
charader of being the oracle of wifdom itfelf, man coDtinuillj 
turns round upon the fame fpot^ without advancing a Sngle S'F' 
It is even obferved, that the number of its votaries i^rouch de- 
creajjng, and that thofe, nho feel themfelvcs fuihciently able to 

pi" 
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gild Credit in otber fcienccs, do not cKoore to ytnttdre th^ir I'epti* 
lition in this. Qn the other hand, it is equaH; certain^ that tvetf 
tyro, nho i) ignorant in all other branbhes of Ichowledgei heti 
elaims thi right df pronouncing a decifivfi opinion ; becaufe in this . 
territory there eiills in ti& no fcttTcd meafure and weight, hj 
Ivhieb the rational inquirer can be'difcerntfd from tlie QialloW 
prattler.* 

' To mike plant, is frequently 4 luxUrlaiit arid oftentatious em- 
ploTment of the mind, by which fome people acquire the appear- 
ance of inrentlve geniu) ; while they demand what they cannot 
familh theilifelt'es, ceofure what they cannot iraproTc, and propofft 
what they themfelves do liOt kttovi where tO didovCr It i— though 
it may be eafily conjcflured, that i little mote than a declaftatlo/i 
of pioUs Wifhcs will be requifite, to form a juft plan of" a general 
Cihique of Reafon." , -But Pure Reafon is a {phete fo Itifulated and 
fa thoroughly conneiEted with itfclF, thai We can iippr6ach do part 
of it without touching all the reA, and that we can db no good, 
trithmlt haviilg aflignlrd each part Us proper place and influence upon 
the Othei'i For, fince without Reafon there is iiothing that could 
CorteS oiit judgment, the falidlty and uft of every (fart depends 
. Opoa the rel»ion, in which it Hands towards the oth^rt, within the 
bounds of Reafon ilfelf j as in the Rrufturt of an organized trady 
the purpofe Of every member Cati \>t deduced only from the com- 
plete idea of th'^ whole. Hence we may fay-of ftich a Critiguf, 
that no- dependence can be placed upon it, unlcfs it be entire and 
eom^leie, even efttetidihg lo the minutell elements of Pure Reafon, 
and that we muft be enabled to determine! either ibt whole oi ni- 
ibkg, that relates to the Ipbcrt of this faclihy.' 

' Atthaugfa the bare plan offuch a fcience, had it been pre- 
tnifed to the " Critique of Pure ResfOn;" might have been unia- 
lelligible, ru(|)TcioUs, sild nfelefs j it nill^ on the contrary, becqnie 
the more advantagtoUs, when it appears in illuftiation of that 
frotk. Ftir^ by this plan, we fhall be enabled to take a view oi 
the vrfaobi, to invelltgate thti'ptincipal points, upon the folidity of 
which this fcience is crefted, an^ to underflttnd moie ckarly ths 
ptlncipjes, which at firft appeared obfcure.' ■ 
' Thefe Protegomenn then contain fuch 3 plan as OHght to be 
h &»iri 
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flated in ao aml/ticil metliod, flnce the pncedJog ifork neet&r 
nlj req tared a rjnihethicil aiitngeEunt : in order that tbu {cienct 
might be exhibited id it* iDdividual psiti, and ai the fliadute sf 
a very peculiar hcultj in the acquifitian of k^nowledgci which pie- 
lenti itfelf ia its natural CQnocdioD. Tltolc who fhituld find thji 
plan at obfcnre ai the Critique itfelf, mufl con&der that the fiad| 
bf Metaplijfics ii not the buGoefs of all ; that there are manj in- 
geniouj men, nho make coofiderable pioficteacf in Icinicet, thtf 
lie mote nithin the bognds of fenfible perception, and who do M 
fucceed in iaqnitici canied on tluough pore abJlra^ notioM. 
Such individaali mufi employ their mental facuUie* apon other ob- 
ject. Tfaofe, however, who venture to judge upon MctaphTGc^ 
ot even attempt lo frame fyflemi of their own, muft previoufly ft- 
tisfy the demands made in tkii work. Whether this be doneb; 
approving of the method, in which I have folved the diffeicU 
f roblemi ; or by refuting this folntion, apoD well eAablifhcd piia- 
ciplei, and giviqg another in its place ; in either cafe they willdp 
juAice to the caufe. For, to rtj.eA a plan without trying its nc- 
lits, i> equally frivolous and illiberal, I cosfcli I did not ezpcd 
lo hear philoTophcra com[dau)ing, that my works were deficient ia 
popular, entertaining, and eafy language ^ when the quc&ion re- 
lates to the exigence of a fourcB of knowledge, which is higblf 
valuable and indifpenlable to man, bat which cannot be demon' 
fixated, without obferviog the (IriAeft rules <^ Icientific dednc- - 
tion. Popularity, indeed, wilt in it* lun attend thefe inveflig** 
tions, but to aim at it in the beginning, woold b« a filly and fruit- 
leTs attempt. — That very oblcurity, which il fo much decried, 
and which is frequently ufed as ■ cloak for the coBveniency aaii 
mental weaknefs of its adverfaries, is not without ralative advan- 
tage ),for all thofe, who obferve a cautious filence in other fcieacei, 
enjoy an opportunity of fpeaking and deciding in a magilteiial 
tone upon metaphyfical fubjefii } becaufe their ignorance, herti 
does not form fo remarkable a contrail, when compared with tb< 
knowledge of others, as it does m oppofition to genuine critic^ 
principles, of which we may juftly by with the Roman poet, 
Igitavum,fucoi,pecut a firtrjipihttt arcent.^ 
Vim. 

As 
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At tWfe ProlegoflienB >rc ft coocift and perTpiciMUs 'abAnft: 
&om the preceding f>t((fae,io ab anslytical mfthod, which the 
author employs, as it were, to go back again the fame path, Upon 
which he had fynthelically advanced in the Ctltique } we could 
enly reptat that deduAron of Eant'i ^rinctplei, which we have al- 
ready piemired iit fufiicient length. 

XX. (_4.)£etracbttiHgeit Uber daiFundament der Krafie und Mt- 
thodi*, vulcbt die Vernunft an-aiinden katm, dariiber au ur*- 
theileA. Refleftions upon the foundation of the powers and 
methods, tvhich Reofon is entitled to employ in judging' 
upon their validity. 8vo. Koenigshergf 1734- 

Of thii fmall work^ I.knon little fltore than its title, net having 
been able to procure a copy of it; and a^, from the Geman Re- 
views, it appears to be a further deduflion of the principles laid 
downln the preteding two works, I Ihall immediately, and at con- 
fiderable length, review the following, which is uoifbrmlyconfidct- 
«d as the moft fer^icuous and valuable produftion of Kant. 

XXI. (5) Grundlegung %tir Mctaphyfik der Sitien. Funda- 
mental principles of the Metaphyficks (Theory) of Morals. 
8vo. Riga. 1785— 2d Edit. 1792, pp. 138 and 14 pp. 
Preface. 

The outlines of KanT*) Syllem of Morals, I (hall endeavour to 
exhibit, as clearly as polGble, in the followiag apalylti of his prin- 
ciples. 

The dellre of happihefs is inherent to human nature : al) the 
inflinfiive propenllties of man are directed to that purpofe. £ut 
our reafon Aill reftrains that defire, and confiders only fucb a pof- 
felfionof happinefi as worthy of our exertions, which it perfe&Iy 
conlifteDt with morality, or rather, which is the reward of moral 
adidns. Morality and hsppinefs, therefore, are two different but t 
effeniial determinations originating in human nature j which, when { 
■Joited by the diflates of reafon, tender the deftinatlon of man per- j 
ie&. This union, however, cannot be better conceived by reafon, ' 
tbao that morality Itfelf contaiDs the caufe, tbrotigh which the 
L a hap 
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happInerfcaE. maa is accompli Hied, , If we ourfelvu are the pur- 
pofes and not the hare meaDS in the hands of nature or any other 
Being} it follows, that the neceflatjr attributes of our conAltutioa 
muft likcKJfe be conceived ai poflible : there mall exift fuch an 
arrangement of things, as cootributes to realise oor moral delltna- 
tion. The former part uf this dellination, namely morality, de- 
pends on ourfclves, and on the degree of felf-aftivity, with which 
we prafiife tfie moral law. This faculty of praflilJDg what the 
moral hw commands, we prcfuppoTc in every rational being; foi 
loihertvife it would, be highly abfurd, 10 impofe upon ourfeWes a 
lam, obedience to \(hicb Reafon could not acknowledge ai 
pradicable. It mull confeqaently be in our power, to be morally 
good, if Reafon commands us to a£l in conformity to the moral 
law. In whatever fubjcA then Reafon aflually exilti, it muft alfo 
be poflibte, that it manifefl icfelf by aftions : whoever hai the abi- 
lity to apprehend what is good as a thing abfolutely neceffaiy, on its 
own account, he mull likewife be provided with the facnlty of per- 
fbriuing it. But it is not phyfiealJy neceffary to do it ; for we nowhere 
difcovet ourReafou fubieft to this fpecies of neceflily. Why Rea- 
fon very frequently does not praflife what it mull acknowledge to 
be morally good ; why our fenfitlve nature is not always vapquifh- 
ed, but frequently prevails in this conteft ; ihefc problems we are 
unable to tbive ; becaufe we do not in any manner comprelieoathat, 
which forms the moral nature of man, as an objefl of percep- 
tion ; and becaufe we can only derive the moral faculty of man 
firom the idea of the poflibilitj; of morality in general. We knov 
only this much with certainty, that we judge upon the moral vi^- 
lue of min, merely and entirely, by the degree of rrioral mofives, 
which we obferve in his aftions or fentiments. If, therefore, the 
phyfical energy is properly arranged in a [ni>U, fo that the ufe of 
Reafon, in general, is poflible to him ; w<c prefuppofe, that the pei- 
farraance of morally good adions is really entrulled to his will : 
and if we did not pnefuppofe this inclination, we would in faft de- 
ny all the influence which Heafon ^ercifes over human affairs, 
and thus be obliged to declare the general laws of morality, af- 
forded by this faculty, as mere phantoms of the brain. Our moral 
perfcdion depends upon our own exertions, and it is from th^ 
quarter, that we may more and more approach our deltination. 

Whit 
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Wli>t, on tlie othEr hand, relates to the fecond part.of our def- 
t'lnation, namely to our faappinefs ; this depends on the inftitution 
of the things in nature, as well thofe of out own fubjefl as the es- 
temal objeAs, and their infiuence upon us. B7 means of Reafon 
and its inherent liberty, we can indeed make fuch a ufe of the 
(hingi in natare, as to produce certain degrees or parts of hap- 
pinef). But the rules calculated to produce thefe effedi, Reafou 
caanot derive from its own nature a priori, as is the cafe with the 
moral law ; becaufe experience muA be confalted fiift, that we 
may learn, how the nature of man, and that of individual fubjefls, 
is conftitDted, and in nbat relation the things are to human happi- 
ncft. The laws by which hap pin efs is attained, are founded upon 
the nature of phenomena ; man may apply them to his advantage, i 
but be cannot determine them ; he may regulate, in a certain de< 
gree, the influence of the things upon himfelf; but he muft 
Dill fubmit to thetr laws. If, then, we were to confult Reafon, and 
to afk, by what laws happinefs ought to be diflributed in the 
world ; it could give no other anfwer, ^t that the moral law 
ought to decide this. Morality (hould always be attended with a 
proportionate (hare of happinefs; whether it' of itfeJf produced - 
that happinefs as its real caufe (according to phylicat inlluence), 
or that a third being allotted to every individual, fuch a portion of 
happinefs as he deferred through the degree of his moral adivity : 
—here we would adcait an ideal influence, in which a third being 
bad fo regulated the courfe of nature, thither laws were in perfeft 
harmony with the demands of Reafon, relative to the happinefs of 
moral beings, 

\ But if we confult eijierience, we by no means learn, that fuch 
a moral order really fubfifts in the world ; lince we frequently ob- 
ferve men of bad morals, and of ^ depraved chara^er, apparently 
happy, while good and virtuous men are alBi£ted by misfortunes. 
For, though the confcioufners of juH and good anions be accom- 
panied with agreeable feelipgs, this alone does not conllitute hu- 
man happii^efs ; fince the molt encellent man mull be called un- - 
happy, if he is labouring under fuch calamities as are the perma* 
nent caufe of painful fenfations. The wants of human nature arc 
very numctous \ Many of them are independent on our will : the 

failure 
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"S urgent neceRities, ii unavoidably accompuutd 
intly the moft acate } nay, eren b great nofflbtr 
or artificial wants are, by degreet.and ibtoogl 
iltinces, fo intimately interwoven Mlth the well. 
lat he Buft alwaji feel unhappy, when be ii dt- 
meani, by which he was ac«uftomed to fkiii^ 
there is ■ great number of accidcntt, which to- 
tpofcd to them always unhappy } and espetitaci 
11, that any diftin£Uon prevails here between th 
Difeafes, war, famine, and all phyfical evili, o^ 
nan mth equal, and frequently with much gitit- 
le difboDell : the former, as well as the latter, ii 
J fituationi, without the means of evading tlKle 
:*, upon the whole, no proof that in the diAribv' 
[oods, though a neceffary part of human bappi- 
:der at all can be difcovered in eiperience ) and 
alone eouWdeciJe the queHiMTweTnBft eapUis 
,t between happinefs and virtue, entirely by the 
What iwppeas in wture according to pbyBci! 
lifferent from what ought to happen according 
ral order, as the ufual tfiiont of man differ froDi 

ive obfetve in this world no fuch moral order, U 
i and morality in conftant proportion } out Ru- 
I an uncommon propenQty to maintain, that facb 
tually cxiA. This, however, is a prefuppofitioB, 
Ified, neither by frgumentnor demonllration, n« 
expofition of fuch an order ; but which is efla- 
on a ground contained in our own mind. TUi 
he neceffary interiial obligation of being taotiiij 
>ral feeling) common to all mankind, and acknew- 
! men. The aftual exiftence of a moral order i) & 
ed with thefe feelings, that the confcioufneis of 
mpeh us to prefuppofe this order. And the iDote 
ite morality, by difplaying much vigour in tbe 
laws ; the more firmly and thoroughly we be- 
;hat there muA exift a complete moral order. 
Tht 
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Tlie tTaia «F thought, by which Reafod formi and jufli£es this 
ConcIiiGon, it nearly the following. 

Realpn ackoontedges it' at iudirpenrabl^ necefTaiy, that man 
ooght to bA confbimably to moral lans. , A» loDg as man enjoys 
the uk of Reafon, no fituacioa or relation in life can be conceived, 
in which he is exempted froin the obligation of adrng as a moral 
being. To z& morally right, ii therefore the highcA objeft, at 
vrhich every man ought' to aim: ReaTon cannot, upon aiiy condi- 
tion whatever, reverfe this judgment, without falling into an ab- 
▼ions contradidion with itfelF. Now, we find, in human nature, 
at the fame time, » defire of happinefs, which is not alwayi gra- 
tified. Our nature, however, U fo conftituted, that w« m\i& fe«l I 
a necefTary defire of happinefs ; and this natural nilb is a fufficicnt 
giouad for exerting ouifelvea, to realize it by all the means in our 
power. The rules, in confequeace' of which inen attain to real 
bapiMnefs, are folely and exclnfively learned from experience ; 1 
while the motal laws are derived a priori from Reafon : and thus 
it hap,iens, that many rules foi ptocuting happiaef* are contrary 
to morality; or that they weaken the force of the moral law, 
Neverthelefs, Reafon places a much bigbar value 00 morality, and 
commands us to milh for no other happinefs, but fuch as is in pei- 
teA harmony with moral feelings. Upon this very occafion we 
learn, that the happinefs of men is cooneAed with conditions and 
circumftanccs, fo various and incidental, that we cannot always at- 
tain it, by praiflifiag ettbtr the laws of morality or prudence. 
For, the moral conduA docs not, as far as experience infprms us, I 
aeceflarily produce happinefs ; fince we obferve do phyfica) con- 
nection between them} and fince the affociation of good fortune 
with a moral condufi appears to be merely accidental. Even the 
Qtmoft prudence of man cannot rear th6 fabric of felicity, though 
he fhoutd a& in defiance of morality, and endeavour to make 
happinefs his only and upcoaditional object. For the latter de- 
pends on too m^ny ciicumflaDces, over which maa has ng power 
of contTOul, and through which frci^uently the wifell plans may be 
readetcd abortive. 

The happinefs of a moral being, in a moral order of things, caa 
properly be f«d to confift in no other ma.iim than the following ; 

'* every 
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'* every tiling that happens, is in itiift haTmony with the gcAttat 
laws of morality," Even the good man can wifti and defiie no- 
thing fntther. rf he now admit a moral principle or a God, k 
null likewife ezped, that every thing Qiatl really correfpond witti 
moral purpofes ; and confequently, if a man afl virtuoufly, he can 
CKpeft nothing elfe, in a moral notld, but real happinefs. Infaft, 
therefore, man awaits his profperity from good fortune, the diT- 
penfiition of nhich is entrulled to a wife Providence. This hope 
]} entirely fupported by the belief in God, and it is equally coi- 
flant and lafe as the latter. 

Since man polTeCes no p6wer over all thofe things, nhicfa relate 
to his ultimate deflination, no other condition of attaining this le- 
mains fot the virtuous, but to conGder the whole world Aibjed to 
amoral order; that is, to looli upon moral beings as abfolute 
and uhimate purpofes, to which every thing relates, that is real io 
the world i or to confider thcfc beings as containing the Caufe, on 
account of which every thing is thus cooftituted, and not otkr- 
wife. For, if thefe contain the ground of the conftitution of the 
Korld, there muA exifl a certain order in it, cooformably to whki 
the elTential purpofes of moral beings can be attained. Allowing, 
therefore, that happinefs is a part of the eSential deflination of 
human nature, and that men themfelves belong to the clafs of mo- 
ral beings; nature itfelf tnuft be fo conllituted, that tbeic 
happinels can be effefted by her aid. But the defiination of liu' 
' man nature is not completed by the attainment of that liap- 
pincfs alone, which confifts in mere enjoyment, but by mori- 
lily, in union with happinefs, and indeed fo modified, that the lat- 
ter be in proportion to the former. Morality muA det^fniinB tlie 
meafure of happinefs allotted to every individual, and not ticever- 
fa. If thus we Ihall conceive the attainment of our defUnaUon, 
as a poflible event ; we mull admit a thorough moral Order as real* 
ly fuhlifling, though it be not in our power to produce an objeRvet 
proof of it. The ground, on Which we admit it, lies meielj '" 
ourown mind, and indeed In the convi3ion, that we are moral be- 
ings deligned for ultimate purpofes. To conceive thefe beings li 
conneflion with otheV things, is altogether irapolTible, unlcfs «« 
grant, that the latter rela;e to the fcimer, and facilltaie the at- 
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tainment of their deAInBtion. It is, confequeatlf, the rcfleftion 
made upon our own raoral nature, which induces us to admit the 
cxiQence of a moral order. 

Though ne cannot difcover this moral order in ezperieace, the 
truth of it is not thereby in theleaft degree affefled, nor can it be 
dirputed from that feurce. For expenence could no where prove the 
exiftence of a thorough moral order, althongh all the phenomena, 
that we obferve, (hould cotrefpond with the idea of it. It would 
ever renuin doubtful, whether this correfpondence be general and 
conHant, unlefi a very d!£Ferent manner of reprefisnttng it, afforded 
certainty to the conclufions thus arifing. For, to comprehend the 
reality of fuch an order a pqflertori, there would be required a 
ccmiplete view of all things and their relations to one another ; a 
view, that is- unattainable t^ being* fo conftitotcd as we are. And 
the circumftance of our finding virtue frequently accompanied by 
misfortune, it by no means inconlillent with the idea of a moral 
order. This idea does not imply the neeeffity, that every moi;al 
adion Ihall be immediately attended with a certain portion of hap- 
pineli, or that the latter be phyfically produced : it involves only 
this much, that the lot of m*n, upon the whole, is in a certain 
harmony with his moral charaAer. In this way it is not ditRcult 
to conceive, that one or feveral periods of his exiftence are parti- 
cularly defigoed for the purpofe of improving his moral nature, and 
that ^od and bad fortune may be fo diftributed during thefe pe- 
rioda, that they can be ufed rather as the means of improvement, 
than to ferve as the fcale of afcettaining the moral excellence of 
the individual. Neverthelefi, the regulation! in the world may 
be fo made, that fuch a (hare of happinefs arifes from them foe 
each moral being, as it has merited by its conduft. We eleva^e 
man above the conrtderation of his being a paflive inftrument in 
the hands of nature, when we reprefent him as facrifictng a part 
of that happinefs, of which his fenfitive nature is fufceptiblE ; in 
order to contribute his Ihare, that other rational beings may likc- 
wife attain their deftination % provided- that he does not negleS hJi 
own. For, Reafon itfelf mull approve of fuch a regulation. If 
now, from this point of view, we confider the events and the vl. 
ciflitudes of human Ufe, which we obferve by eKperience in the 

^^ woiid 
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world aiCeak ; all the faOi tkui obtained ire perfeAIj ctteSflcnt 
mth the poHibility of a moral orctar. Wt mnft hawcver not it- 
tempt to make fuch ufe of them, aa if tfaej were abfolutc piooft) 
fioce thej cao be uTcd onljr at argimmH for difpraving tbe con- 
traty of a mural qrder. But if we rcprcfoDt the qnefttoii upoD 
. this foundalioa, that moral aAieni otgbt to prodnce l)appiiM& con- 
faTmably to the laws of nature -, ihco the inftncet, by which ire 
prove that virtue and misfortune are in certain cafei accompaaied 
by OM another, would not only be irrefbt^ble, but tbcj would 
likewife prove the DuUity of this complete moial oider. 

In the Kaniiaq philofopliy, it i» a matter of no importance, and 
whpUy uodetertniDedi bow fach an ordet it rtaify poffihle. The 
leality of it, Kaht does oot attempt to demoofirato fron a pR- 
! tended view ofilicmifei} ha rather grants, that tbelc atr to ct 
' altogether iflcODCfivable, He only admitt this moral order, on ac- 
pDont of the ftrong and conflant denaods of Rcafao ; a faculi;, 
that thinkt or judges of moral b«iBg« as abfolute and ultimate, tq 
whom every thing etfe relates, aad who confeqneotly qnft deter- 
nine the ^nj*^ "^ *" °^^^^ *i^8*t ">d their relatioai to the bk>- 
tal bctngt themfclvea. 

Thut 17c prefuppole ■ moral oidcr, while we confideaily rely 
upon our Reafbn and our moral nature; becanfc the reality of it 
mull be conceived from iti being (0 tntiiaately UMted with oar 
moral feelings. !( is certtio, that we aremoral agents, confequenl- 
ly the coadittons muA alio be certain, without which' our mon! 
nature, in llw eyes of our awn Rcafon, would be a nonentity. Ac- 
cording to Keafan, however, MU moral nature £Oofifta in this, 
that man is an abfolute purpofe, to which all other tfaingi are fa- 
bordinate means. Yet morality and happtnefs, united to one pur- 
pofe, compofe the defUnationof man, to that the former determints 
the latter. Without a moral order, this is impoflible. And ai, 
agreeably to Reafon, moral beings muft have it in their power M 
coutribnte towards the attainment of their defitnatton ; the reaGt]' 
of a moial order mqft likewife be admitted ; becaufe it is the only 
condition, upon which thu inference can be }uftified. If we then 
allow the esiftence of « moral order, we muH alfo fubmtt to thole 
conditioDt, without which it it nholly impoffibte. Tbough «• 

cano*'^ 
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ciDDOt comprelietid the real pdfiilMlitf of this OTiIer, we mult ne- 
verthelefi grant, that thofe conditions afe leal, vritbout which 
fuch an oidct cannot at all be coaceired. But lt> It iocoaceiva- 
ble,lf we do oot admit, i,.thBt the lawi of the world offenfe are 
not the oalj.oDcS, hj which all cTenti afe detenuiDed : that the . 
world itfelf is fubjefl to ftiU higher lawE,-aDd upon the whole, re- 
lates to famel^iag, which ii independent on the World, or extern 
nil to it, and to which the woild !< merely fubrcrTient j 2, that 
there exifls a caufe^ through which everf thing is determiDfcd ac- 
cordipg to the laws of a moral order, to which confeqaently every 
thng is fabjeA, and upon Mhich every thing in the world depends ; 
and lallly, 3, that the perfonality or individual eXiftence of roan 
continues, in order ^hat through him the moral order may be ac- 
tomplilhed. 

It is eafy to perccivei that the~firft of thefe poftulates leads td 
the idea of a fnperfenilble world, which is indcjieDdent on the law j 
fubfifting in- the world of feofe, i. e. which is fret. The fecond 
idea ioVolTes the conception of a tJfity. Tat, If we feparate everr 
arbitrary and adventitious matter from the idea ot the Deity, and 
preferve that alone, Qpon which a repiefentatlon worthy of fo fu- 
blime a Being can be eflablilhed ; nothing further remains than 
the thought of a connedion or relation, by means of which that 
Being muft be the foundation of a thorough moral order: Nrt 
other idea, howercr, but that of itt intelligent power eould entitle 
or cTca induce Us to entertain a notion like that of moral oidti ; 
hence It is conceivable, how in this idea alone we noeet with Tome 
analogy, that ferves to diflinguifh fo fubtiroe a Being, and, togC' 
thei with the moft perfed will, to atttibnte to it alt thofe proper- 
ties, through which only fe lacred a will can be e:terted. LaAly } 
that the third principle before fEated, leads to the i/«fflDm/(/)i ef 
'llftjou/f U now a very ratiooal infetencet 

The idea of Ziieriy, at ibi faculty of aeterminiog Our aflioni 
UidnQueDced by feofual motrres, and felf^a^ive, through the con- ' 
fcioulhels of the moral law alone ; this idea is involved In that of 
morality^ We tbetefore unaoubtedly poRefs that liberty, aa we 
are moral agtntt ; and the conception of liberty in get al has 
been perfeftly juftified by (hpwing, that the phylical world is not 
M 2 (he 
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the only one, wilich influencei the nature of mu ; U»t it U cod- 
nc&ed with being* of a very 4ifierent kind, whofc aftions are it- 
termined by very different law*. The idea of a moml order flaads 
in the fame relation to that of our being inacal agenu, whofe de- 
fliDatioB is certainly attainable ; at the former it cooneded nitii 
the idea of God and Immortality 3 fo that if ne admit the tnilb 
of the one, the relation of the olheri mull likenife be grantcii. 
Thus we arc faf&ciently and perfc&ly authorized fo beliere in 
God and Immortality, ai the two eflential pUlan of all Religion ; 
though the arguments for thia belief, are not taken from the pci- 
ception of obje£b, bftt arc derived from the Bwre perMianent na- 
ture of our min<l> 

Upon a cnrfory view of the ftatement here giTCo, it might per- 
haps appear to fome rcaderi, as if in Kaot*5 procefs of reafonipg, 
£rfi morality i« reprefented as the ground-work of Religion, aDil 
afterwards Religion again is called an aid, to fupport the idea of 3 
moral law, Butj upon a matore conSderatton of the fubjed, tiiis 
appearance will very foon vaiiilh. For, the ground of difcovetiii| 
a mural law, lies meiely and eaclulively in our Reafon, which pre- 
fents to us this law, as foon as it is conceived in a praSical or ac- 
tive fcofe ; and which, independent on all Religion, impofes opon 
us the obligation of obferving the precepts of morality. But if, 
' with this 'moral obligation, we compare nature and her relation} 
to the dt&ination of man, Realbn requires, that nature ftiould 
likewile agree with the deftioation of moral beings ; becaufe, in 
the contrary cale, that value which Reafon places upon its facul- 
ties and operation*, and which ii to be computed much higher 
than Nature itfelf, would not be real, but altogether imagiDary. 
Thus convinced of a moiat order, man may certainly make ufe of 
it, in order to remove thofe difficulties, which prefent themfelves 
in the praAice of the moral law. The doubts and unceitaioties, 
which may arife agatnfl the reality of amoral order of things, are 
' thereby fappreffed ; the fenfual appetites, too, are through tfai> 
conviftion fo modified anit regulated, that they Ihall be indulged 
only with a view of fuch an happinefs as is contftent with virtue, 
while they gradually become familiar with the order^ that is roi- 
itifcft throughout all nature. Befides, this mode of reprcfenting a 
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fyRem contaios a great number of arguments, from which even the 
reulltive faculty derives Ibme coofolation, if,i[s purpoFcs fhould be 
DccBfionalljr defeated, and its necelTities too much limited ^ fbc 
there ftill remaim a llate, in which this alfo may be fatisGed ; pro- 
vided that man peifeveres in obeying the dilates of morality. 
Thus Religion certainly contain! arguments in favour.of morality, 
and on thii very account it is calculated to remove many obftaclen, 
which may occur in the pradice of the moral law. Religion, 
therefore, offers no intuitive ground of difcovering moral precepts, 
though it can be employed as an excellent pfycbological aid of 
fticDgthening the moral faculty of human nature ; fince it over- 
comes thjofe difficulties, which frequently arife from falfe redac- 
tions, and which oblirufl the due cxercife of that faculty. 

XXII. {6) __Metaphyfifche Anfangsgruitde der Naturivijftn- 
Jcbaft. ' Metaphyfical Principles of Natural Philofophy. 
8vo. Riga, 1786. 2d Edit. 1787, pp. ijS) and xxiv pages 
Preface. 

This is, without exception, the moft profound of Kant's works ; 
and in order to afford the reader a concife view of the author's 
aim, I Oiall firit give an abflrad from the elaborate Preface to 
this publication, and then exhibit the principles of this n^u fcieacc, ' 
in a clofe translation. 

' It is of the greatell importance to the progrefs of tbe fciences, 
" fays Kant," to feparate diOimilar priacipl/s from one another, 
to reduce each fet of them to a particular fyAem, that they may 
formafcience of a peculiar kind. Thus we fliall prevent that uncer- 
tainty in fciences, which arifcs from confounding tbem, and in con- 
lequence of which we cannot «afi!y diAinguiih the limits, which^ 
in a doubtful cafe, ate to be afligned to each of them j nor can .we 
difcaver the fuurce of the errors, that may attend the praflieal ap- 
plication al them. On this account, I hare deemed it neceffary, 
to exhibit fyftematicalty the pure part of Natural Fhilofophy 
(P^lfica gtneralit}, in which metaphyfical and mathematical con- 
ftruflions of ideas occur promifcuouily ; and, in treating of the 
foiiQer, to fliow at t\|c fame time the principles of that conRiuftion, 
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and confeqnentlj to pro*e tbe polllbility of a S;Qem of Natuiit 
I'hilofopbj', deduced from matbenutical deiDOnftratiaBt. Thiidi- 
Tifion of fciencei, befide the advantage already ftated, is attended 
Irith the paclicular fatisfa£tioD, which the uoity and haitnoDjr of 
kaowledge afford, when we can prevent the limit* of the fctencei 
bom interfering with one another.' 

* At a fecond leaCoR of reeotn mending this procefs, it may be 
orged, that in every department of Metaphjfics we may hope tO 
attain to ahfolule comjilettnefs, fuch at we cannot expeft in anj o- 

. thee fpecies of k-itowledge } confequently, the completencfi of 
the Metaphyfics of material nature may be expc£lecl,here, wUb the 
fame confidence at in the iUetaphyfict of natnrc in general. Forj 
in MetaphyGct, the ob|e£t is meiely confideied, agreeably to the 
general laws of thought, while in other fcienccs it muft be rjpre- 
fented according to the different data of perception, ,wbether thi) 

- be pure or empirical. la Metaphylics, too, we acquire a detef- 
mioed number of cognitions, which can be completely exhauAed ; 
becaufe, here, the objeft muft be continually compared with all the 
neceffary laws of thought : while in the other fciences, on account 
of the infinite variety of perceptions, or object of thought, whicb 
they prefent to the mind, we never can attain to abfolute complete* 
nefs, but may extend them in infinitum, as is the cafe with part 
Mathematics and experimental Phyfics. .1 likewife believe, tbit 
I have completely flated thefe raetaphyfical principles of Natural 
Philo{bpby, to their utmoft extent } but though I have fucceeded 
in this attempt, I do not flatter myfclf with having performed aof 
extraordinary talk.' 

* To complete, boweVer, a metaphyfical fyflem, whether that 
of nature in general, or that of the material workl, ^e Table of 
the Categories * muft ferve as its Scheima. For there are in rea- 
lity no more nor fewer pure intelledual notions concerning the 
nature of things, than I have ftated in that Table. All the de- 
terminations relative te the genenl notion of matter, confeqnenl- 
ly all that can be conceived of it a priori, that can be exhibited 
in mathematical conftrnAiod, or that can be propofed at a deter- 
mined objed of experience, muft admit ofbemg reducadtotbe 

fear 
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four cUffes of th« CategoHes, viz. that of Qaantity, Qualitj, Re. 
latian, aDd Modality. There lemain) nothing to be difcoveied or 
added here ; but if impecfefliana Ihould occur, with Te[pe& to 
perfpicuitj and 6tder, the fyflem in thii tefpeft may be occallonal- 
Ij improved.' 

' The idei of mittet muft, therefote, be examined through all 
the four mentioned fuoAions of the intellefl (ia four Se£)ions), in 
each of nluch a new determination of that idea occura. The pri. 
maty attributttof fomething, that reprefeats an object of the ei- 
teroal fenfe!, muft be motion ; for by that only can thefe fenfei 
be affeded. To this, the Under&andiog reduces all othei pre- 
dicatet of matter, that relate to its nature } and thua Natural PhU 
lofophy ia, throughout, either a pure or applied theory ofmoiioit. 
The metaphyfical priuciplea of this fcience muft, confequently, be 
divided into four SeAions : in the^rfi of which, motion is confi. 
dered a« a pure <]aantum, according to its compofition, without 
fny quality of that which is moveable, and hence iLay be called 
Pbokonohi ; in xhe/tcond, motion is inveftigated in its relation to 
the quantity of matter, under the name of an originally moving 
power, and u therefore called Dtnamics^} in the tbirj, matter ii 
examined in reciprocal relation to this quantity, by its ^peculiar 
motion, and appears under the title of Mecbahics ; and in the 
Jainrtb Sefiion, the motion or rcA of matter is determined merely 
in relation to the mode of reptefenting it, or MoJaliiy, confe- 
quently as phenosaenon of external fences, on which account h is 
pdled fasNOMBMOLOGT.' 

Contents. 

Sect. I, Mttefhjfical firincipUi o/Phoronomt. 

Position i. Matter ia that which is maoeuble in fpacc. That 
fpice, which itfelf is moveable, is called the tnalcrial, or likewife, 
reiotive /pace ; that, in which aiLmolion muft be ultimately con- 
ceived (and which confequently in its own nature is abfolutely 
immoveable), .is "called th* BH") " likewife, abfolute fpact, 

Po^i. 2. The motion of a thipg is the change of its external n- 
latiist to given fpace. 
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Pq^. 3. Re^ K the permanent prefence (f/rarfentia perdurabiiii) 
in the fime place ; permancal however it - that which •xilli, i. t. 
continaes for a cectaia time. 

Pofil, 4- To eonfiruQ the idea of compound motioD, means to 
Tcprefent motion a priori in the perceptive faculty, as far at the 
former arifes Uota two or feveral joiot mattoos in one moTeablc 

Theorem. Every motion, as objeft of experience, may be con- 

fidered, either as the motion of a body in a reding fpace, or i; 

the refl of a body and, on the other band, motion c^ fpace in 

oppoflte direSiofi nith equal velocity. 

Fq^. 5. The eombittation of motion is the reprefentation of tbe 
notion of a point, as being homologous with two or feveral mo- 
tions of it united together. 

Sect. II. Metafl^sua/ prineifi/et 0/ DjifAMicf. 

Posit. I. Matter ii that wiuch is moveable, fo far as iifillt a 
j^M. To/// a fpace, it to lefift all that it moveable and tint 
■lakes an effort, by its motion, to penetrate into a certain fpuc. 
A fpace that is not filled, is a vacuum. 

Theorem, 1. Matter £lls a fpace, not by its mere ue^nei, 

but by a particular moving power. 

Poiit. a. The power of altraSion is t^at moving power, by whict 
ane matter may be the caufe of the approach of others tonrards it ; 
m, in other words, by which it refills the removal of others from 
it. — The power ofrepuhion is that, by which one matter may he 
the caufe of removing others from it ; or, in other words, by whicb 
it refifts the approach of others towards it. 

Theorem 2d. Matter fills its fpaCes by the repulfive power of 

all its parts, i. e, by a peculiar power of extenlion, that hat a 

determined degree, .beyond which fmaller or greater degree; 

may be conceived in infinitum. 

Posit 3, One matter, in its motion, penetrates another, when, hf 
ipeans of compreflion, it completely removes the fpace of its ex- 
tenfion. 

Theorem 3d. Matter may be rom^r^^i/in infinitum, but it ne- 
ver can he penetrated h^ matter, however g.reat its prcfling power 

may be. 

Pesil. 
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^osit. 4. That io^netrahUity of mitter, wUcb depends upon 
t tiie refinance proportioiiallf incresfiog mtb the degrees of coin< 
^tcffion, II called relative ; ■> on the contrtr; that, which refti 
npon ^tft^f^uioti, that matter, U fuch, ii not liable to anj cosU 
ptcflGon whatever, it here called ai/olmt impcnetialMlitj.— The 
^iag ofj^fwith abblute impenetrability may be called mathe- 
mtkalf white that of reUtlve idipeiietttibility itceivet the name 
vidyaam^a}. 

Pqfit, 5. JUo/wtia/yw^^MCtf ii that in fpace, which it moveable 
ofitfelf, i. eiieparate from every other thug that exiflt withont 
it in fpace. The motion of a part of matter, by which it ceafcs ia 
be a part, UJifiaraiion. The ieparatlon of the partt of matter is 
ibt^fX/ica/div^oa. 

Theorem 4th. Matter it JtmiAle in iafinitum, and Indeed intd 
parts; each of which is again matters 

Theorem, jth. The poffibility of matter renders a power of at- 
traOion neceflary; this being the fecond eflential and fiioda- 
mcatal power of it. 

Theorem 6th. By the mere powe^ of attra^on; withont that of 
rtpotfloD, We cannot concdvfe the poffibiUty of any matted. 
PgCr. fi. Gootaft, in a phjflcll feofe, is immediaU adion and 
tea&ion of i^tnetrobility. The a£iion of one matter upon ano< 
theri without contafi, it the oSiion al difiaace {aSio in J{/lamJi 
Tlui a8ion at diftance, which is pofTiblc even without the aid of 
btcrretiieiit matter, it tailed the immediate aSioa of matter upon 
katter, /ArNyJ en^yfpaee. 

Theorem 7th. The aiirailioa effential to $11 matter, is the iid- > 
tncdiate aAitm of it npon another Uiaiter, through empty 
fpace. 

fijit. 7t2. A moving power, by which matters can immediately 
^ apoa one another only in a common furface of contad, is called 
^fiperJU'kil power i but that, by which one matter can immedi- 
ately afl upon the parts of anotherj even beyond the fuiface of - 
tontafi, may be called % penetrating fiower. 

Thtorim 8th. The original power of attrafUon, upon which 
the pofiibiliiy of matter ttlelf, as (acbj muft depend, extends id 
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titfc univeifa immediately Fioin erery pait oF it to aaotbe^ ad i>- 

finitum. 

Potil. I. ^df/fr :s that whicti Is maveoile, fo fai as h (as facli) 
jolfefles moTiDg poner. 

p0jtf. 2. The quantiiy of matter is the amount of that which a 
moveahle in a deterniioed fpace. This, lo fat ai all its parts are 
confidered in their motions as operating (moviog} at thebme 
time, is called eongerist \ mA we fa^, that a matter a£b in a con- 
gciie), when all its parts, moved Ifi the feme ^reftion, eJteroife 
their moving power externally, and Ot thefamt time. A coagenet 
^tHilKng -of 'a determined Ihape is called a^n^ (in a raetABoieal 
fcnfe). The Magnitude of motioti (mechanically c<»liitjred)JS An 
■which is cftimated both by the qaamity of matter toMtS, and its 
velocity : when pboranamieally confidered; it confifts merely in the 
iegree of vclc*fty. 

Theorem ift. Th< qoantity of a piece of mattct, in "co«p»- 
fifon with aiy other, can be ellimated onl^ fcy the q^ltntity of 
kwtim in. a given velocity. 

ThegrtmiA.FmfiiawafMeAmwi. in all thediangM a^cnr- 
IKircal Drtnft, th« quantity of ffiitMr renaki, vpOalhe wbole, 
*tthoin iftcrrtfing or dimioifiiing. 

Theorem jrt. Second Itrw tif Methanies. Every ctiatige ofmst- 
feT Ias m external canfe. (Every material body remains in its 
Jtate of refl of motion, in the fadie drreCKon, and with tlie hmt 
velocity, onlefs it be compelled by foiite eitetltal ctntfif, to chinjc 
tUs ftat«.) 

theorem e,'Ai. Tbhd Mechanical (*vi. In every connaataicateil 
motion, the action andreaftion always correfpood with soe ano- 
ther. ' 
SiCT. IV, MitaphysiealprineipletqfPRtxK3tM.wn^GT. 
Posit. Matter is that which is mo'oeaiU, as far as »n that refpeS 
it can be an objefl of expedience; 

Theorem jft. The motion of matter, in a ftraightlrne, is,* wilt 

refpefl to an etopiiical fpace, merely a pojii/e predicate, in can- 

Itadiftinftion to the oppofi:e motion of fpac«. The very fenw 

predicaw 
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pwdic^te i* hnpi0Ut if we coppeiirc it ia qo Mternal tcl^iqp 
tc( matter, i. e. vi a^luUmotivt. 

Tieorem a4. The eirculw motuxi i^ «Mi«er, io cpntwijift'mc- 
ti9n t« the QppofiW motion of ff^e^is a real predicate oE it j 
whercM thf oppofitc oiotton ^f ^ r?lalJiie (pK(,if fnhflituted Cox 
tb< motion of the body, it no iftil wjuop ^f (lyi Jatter, and if 
pqnfidvrcd as fuch, is a mere iUi^o^. 

Tbeertm 3d. In every motlpn qf a body, ^y nljif^ *t ^^W' 
ving, with refpcd to another body, an ofgpji^ f<i,f»\ inotion ^f 
the Utter is necejfary. 

XXin.(7) Grundhguag zur Prftii ties G^lvn*cit. Fuiida- 
mental principles of the Critifiue of X^fle- 8vo, Riga. 
1787. 
' Though wthiff^a^i fijuccflic4«d in pioeiuing a copy of tUi pu- 
bticatinn^ nc fh^U £^ ui qpppvtuiuty of fbtiog the oittlinet of 
K^ot'i !dl«at ugoq t^j^ i^taiefiwg fi>b}ea, in a liifafe^twnt work, 
i^adci Nq. XXVi (jl), 1b vhich h« coofideis the variotu>iu^*>«af/ 
ufuUitig fi^ip 7^ I the buvUs, ia which thtjr t«k« ptac« id the 
ipinil i and their relpediTs peculiaritieti. 

XXrV. (8.) Critik der prei&i/cbea Vgrn^iift. Crittgi^? of 
Pifaigal Rcafoji, ' Syp, ^gn, J7S8. syJ E4it. (79)1., 
If we aV^uA ff<W the ttn^kal put of experimcc, ei if ns 
conccLve e»p«fJiD^ At a general idea, mthoot attCBdiag to any 
variety tlat mf hi cgniitiwd iisder this idea ; we then acquire 
a firiori the conditions of it. The empirical or experimental 
knowledge obtained hy elpmcncc fonntd the muter oi it ; but 
fbofe condfti^u, withqut wluch exporic ace cannot he leducel to 
the lulec of thwighti we have called the forta of k.— We mult 
proceed in a Ca^ilai Eaanneir, when we ledcS upon the tmIoui 
opeiations of our yiUl. I will, for luHaacei ^y ow objeft, and I 
inuncdiately become confcious uf the idea lelaui^ to (ome ex- 
pedcd pleafute -, an idea, which is conQcSed i4ith this wiU. The 
xepxefentatioo of that pleafuie, which the poflelTicui of the objefl: 
(night afford, is the empirical part of the will, that conllitutes its 
matter. If we abAiafi from the latter, there is produced the idea 
N2 '91 
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<^* a Jne mill, tlu condidoo u it were of; everj thing &«t Ii im- 
firiemi. If, farther, we U7 ifide in thonght eyerj thing ditt n- 
fen to experience, nnd fliU fuppofe a wOI completclj detennuied 
towardi aCiing y there icinaiiii at laft nothing but the bcnlt; of 
reaJon itlelf, which dcteniunM thii will to afi. In tUi manner 
ari&s ID at the idea of a Prm9kai Reafom ; ■ bcoltj, which dirtfii 
the ml], independent of anj inpnlfe of the fenfet. The** Ctitjqoe 
of PraCUcal Kcalbn," thercfbre, lett out with the defign of m- 
Tcftigating thii faculty. 

Book I. Analtiis or mx laicricAi. Riupn. 

StCT. I. Of tht prixipltt of furt praBical Bittfon. 

Uhfiratim. Prafticil prmeipit» are fsch ai coatain a genertl 
determination of the frill, which again hai a variety of fabonli- 
nate pradical rulei. They are fubjeSive priociidci or maxim, 
when the condition ii cqnfidered at appUcable only to the will 
of the fobjed } but'thcy are oAftSne principlet or praftical Uwt, 
when that condition it acknOFledged ai objeClive, i. ?. applict^ 
t>le to the will of ererj rational being. ^ 

Theorem i&. All pra^icil priodplci, which preliippofe aa 
eljeS (matter) of the dcGring faculty as the caufe of determiniDj 
the win, are wholly empirical, and cannot fbmilh praAica) lawi. 
Tieortm 2d. All the praAtcal pinciplet relating to ^mtcrial 
objefls, are, ai fucb, witbont ezcepttoq, of one and the fame 
• kind, and griginate from the general principle of feli-lore or 
perfonal happinefs. 

Tbeoretm ^d. If a . rational being fliall conceive itt maalm) » 
praAical general laws; it can confider them only at priociplet, 
yphich contain the ground of determining the will,<not according 
to the matter, but merely accordbg to the form. 
Fundamental lavi of purt praBical Reafin. 
'* Let fuch be your ^ondiifl, that the maxim of yopr win 
" may, in erery inltaqce, be admitted as the principle of a 
" general Uw j— «r in other wordi ; 
^ AA in fuch a manner, as to confidei and to employ hfi- 
' ■ *f manltyi , 
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f xtaaAy, la jpnt <an aa veil as in every otber [terToii, ■!• 
'' wajs at the fwfiofr, )}ut never as the nwivix of obtaining youc 
" objea." 

72<orMt 4th. The aulinomy of the will is the only piiDcipIo 
pi all moral la^t, and of the duties conformable to the^ : all 
,beuronomy of choice, therefore, not only e&abli(hes no obUga^on 
whatercr, but is likewife cgntrary tti the princlplea of it, and to ' 
themoial purity pfthe will. The fole principle of morality 
confifti in the independence, aani^ly of all matter of the law 
(i. e. the obje& dcfired), and at the fanje time in the determi- 
nation of the cbnice by the pure general leriflatlve forms, of 
which a maxim mnft be fufceptible. That independence, how- 
ever, is libtrty in a negative fenfe ; whereas ihh peculiar /egi^- 
tive power of pure, and as fuch practical, Reafon is liberty in a 
fo^ive fenfe. Hence the moral law expreSes nothing elfe bat 
the aiflonoiny of pure praAical Reafon, i. e. of liberty, and thit 
jtfelf is the formal condition of all maxims, under which ilone 
they i^an corre^pnd with the fupreme praQical law. If, iheie> 
fore, the matter of volition, which can be nothing elfe but th« 
pbjed of a defire that is conncAcd with the law, enters into the 
foadiifM of i'f po0>ilit}' ; there ari&t from it the heteronomy of 
choice, namely, the dependence on the law of natuu, to follow 
any one impulfe at inclination ; and the will does not give itfelf 
the law, but only the precept for a rational obfervance of patho-. 
logical lawg, Sut the ma^im, which in tfais way never can coa- 
fain the general legislative form, upon the fame ground efla- 
blilhes not only no obligation, but is likewife contrary to the 
principle of a ^r/ praflical Reafon, confequently alfo to moral 
fendment, although the aftion thus atiCog. Ihould be lawful. 

SSCT II. Cff tbf i4ea (oncemieg the pbfe^ ofj>ure praStcal 
Reafon, \ 

Table 
Gf the Ctttegoriei of Ziiertjr relative to the cognitions w* 
fi^efi of tit Good and Bad. 
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Of QnAMTrrr. 
SuBjtBnt, in eoDfequeacc of maunu : {ofiniaai Sefendiag uftn 

/j&« wi// of the individual }) 
Objeflhe, in confequence of principles : {frec^ti }) 
^^rtiiri objeftive M well it fubjedivc principlei of Ubcrly , 
(laws.y 

2. 
Of QsAiiTT : 
piafticil rules of appeliiioB, (pnteefiliv^,') 
pia&iCRl rules of emi^aa, (prokibilivir,) 
pra^cal nilct of excepitoni, (txctptive.'i 

3- 
Of RiL&TiDit : 
To ptr/ona/ity. 

To the condition of tlie perTon, 
' - Reeifrxally of one perfon to tbe condhion of another. 

4' 
Of MvBfUTT : 
PermfuJ Kti nonptrmilltd^BoMi*, 
Duly and contrary to duty> 
pirftS tad imfittfiS duty. 
Sect. HI. Of the motivet of pure f radical Reafon. . 

Ctitical illuftration of the analjfis of pure practical B.etToD' 
Book II. DiiLECTic of roaE pbaoticsl Ke4som. ■ 
I. Antinomy of pure prafiical Redbn. 
II. Critical folution of tliis autiaomy. 

III. Of the principal advantage c^ pure praftical Reaf«n,w-Kt 

coaneAion with the fpeculative. 

IV. On the immoi'tality of the ibal, as a populate of pure prac- 

tical Reafon. 
V. On the exigence of a God, ai a fimihr poftulate. 
VI. On the populates of pure praflical Reafon in general.' 
VII. In what minner an exteoJive impi^Tefflent of pure praAiciI 

Reaif>a 
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ft»roD is conceivable in a pattkulic vLtff, without iacrea< 
ting at tbe fame time its fpecnlative knonrl«ilge. 
VIII. Of fiip^ored trnth!, bEingk neceffary r«ftdtof pure RcBfoit. 
IX. Of the cognofcibU Faculties of man, being wifely proportion* 

cd to Ins prafHcal deflination. 
Methoditial AoSbint of pore praAical Rcafon< 

XXV. (9) Critik^gr W-ft&^j^jira/i.— Critiqae of the Judging 

FocbI^. 8T«.£t%eiM, 1790. 2d Edit. BtfOn. 1793, pp. 4'Si, 

Bttd Ixx pp. Pteiiwe and Introduction. . 

Tbe author's principal aimin this workii to inquire, 'nhetbertbe 
Judging Facu/ijf,vthich,ia tbe order of our cognafcible powers, forms 
an intermediate capacity between the Underftanding and Reafon, 
has lil^ewife its own principles afiriori; whether thefe are contti- 
luttve or merely regulative; and whether that faculty o^ judg- 
ing affords a priori the rule for the fenfalions of pleafurc and dif< 
pleafure, nblch again are the intermediate degrees between the 
GOgnorcible and appetitive faculties.* 

' A Critique of pure Reafon, i. e. of our capacity of judging con- 
formably to principles apriafi, would be incomplete, if the Judging 
Faculty, which llkewift claims thefe principles, were not treated a* 
a fcparate part of that Critique ; although, in a fyltem of pure 
phllofopby, the principles of judgment muft not be conlidered as a 
feparate par:, belonging either to the theoretical or praftical de- 
partment of the fydera ;, but, in cafes of emeigency, they may be 
occafiooally conneSed with either. For, if fuc^ a fyftem fhall 
once be efiabliftied under the general name of Metaphylics (a 
work, the complete attainment 0$ which is by no means impoffible, 
and which would be of the firA in^portance to the general ufe o( 
Reafoo) ;, the Critique muft have previoully inveftigsted thei 
groundj on which this llrudare is ttf be erefted, as Well as the fo- 
tidity of the ba&s of this faculty, that deduces its principles inde- 
, pendent en experience : and if any one part of this fabric (hould 
be found to Hand upon a lltght foundaUoD, the downfaL of the 
whole would be the inevitable confequence. 

' But we may eafily perceive from the nature of the Judging 
faculty, that the difuovery of the peculiar principle of it, mull' be' 

■tteudej 
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Mtemted mth great diiRculdet i for tltii taodttj mnft neeela^ 
coBtun (one fiich principle a priori ; bectufe, in tbe cootruy cde,' 
it coold not be fut^^Q to tbe moft conmoo cntiqae ■! a ^ irtinlii 
frcultf of acqairing knowledge j and becanfe tbe praper oTe of it 
i* fo necefiary, and fo untverfallf adnutted, ibat every body il k- 
qnainted vritb iti influence. Tbat prinaplc, faowerer,' mtift Ml 
be derived from notions a priori, fine* tbefe are the property oflk 
Underflanding, and tbe appUcation of tbem only bcln^ to die 
Jud^g Faculty. Hence the littcttEoft fumift aa ldea,-ttnBgb 
wbicb indeed we obtain no intuition ofmSf objcd, hot wUck 
fervei ai a rule to tbat Acuity itfelf. Tbii rule, boweTer,iiitf 
of an objeSiw nature, 'fo tbat we could compare the judpKit 
witb it in coiterelo ; for to do this, there would be required ■ fe^ 
cond Judging Faculty, in order to enable u* to diSioguilb, «lit- 
tber the cafe applies to the inte or not. 

* Thi( perpkf^y on account of a principle (whether a fobju- 
tire or objedive one) chiefly maDifefli itfelf in tbofe judgneati, 
which are called a^bttieal, wliich relate to tbe Beautiful udtlit 
Sublime, whether that of nature or art. And yet it the criticil 
iareEUgadon of a priitciple of tbe Judging Faculty, tefpefiin} 
tbofe objefii, tbe moll important part of tbe Cririque of dli 
power. ' For, though the aellbedcat judgment!, of tbemfelnii 
contribute nothing to tbe luiowladge we obtain of tbiogt, they m- 
vertheleft belong cxclufiTely to the cogno&ible faculty, aod evince 
the immediate relation of this faculty to the fenfatiant,of pleifuR 
mod difpleafure, in confcquence of fome one principle a priodi 
without confounding it with tbat, which may be tbe caufe of <l<* 
tennining the appetitive bculty ; becaufe thii hai iti prtociplcn 
priori in-notions, which are the produce of Reafon.' 

Having premifed tliii extraA from the aathot's preface totbt 
worit under caufideration, I Iball only add tbe refolt of Kamt'i i°* 
quiry refpeding the final purpofei of nature, as eshttnted in tbe 
Secohd Book, of this publication } though, in my opiuon, ihii u- 
veEl^atian farms the ibofi interpfling and efleatial part of tb 
whole. It is at follovrt. 

In cDofotmity to out Reafon, we are obliged ^o aSTume a certsiu 
COimeftioQ fubfifting between th.« final purpofes of naturr, in''" 

fine 
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nMiur aa our UadcTftanding, in confeqaence of its conftitutian, is 
impelled to combine things urcording to tfaeir efficient caufes. 
Ai loon as we obTerve a certain pofitlve relation ammg tilings to' 
one another ; as fooa a; vf.e caa reprerent to ourfelves one thing as 
fofliUe only through the idea we pofTefi of another ; we can re- ' 
duce fuch a combination to no other idea than that of final caufes, 
or of means and purpofes. Although wjc are not able to perceive 
and to determine the ground, on wfiich that connedion refts, as k 
thing ind^eadent on our fcnfet ; ne may flill canceive it, ia a 
general manuer, a* the ground of fuch a combination as can be 
leprefented by us under the idea.of cooneding final caufes ; we 
may thus think of it under the oiAy/ymbai, which can properly de- 
note the ba£s of this aflbciation, namely that of Reafbn. In this 
way, however, we hare do title to refer the modes and adions we 
«bferTe in our Reafon, to that being (fubllratum) itfelf ^ bat we 
mull make uje of them only at a fymbol, which ' at leaA cxpreffe? 
fmilar relations.. 

'We muft, therefore, juftly confider the world, as if every thing 
were arranged in it by the higheft Underfianding ; and we muft, 
with the greatcQ attention, endeavour to difcover in experience 
thofe traces, that are every where Icattered for the fupport of 
this conclu&on ; in order to prepare our minds for the conviAion 
ariGog from a very confiderable number of individual cafes. In 
this, we (ball the better fvcceed,if, as the ground-work of this in- 
quiry, we exhibit that fyllematic order, which is already deter- 
mined hr our Reafon a priori, and in confequence of which deter- 
mination the jnoral beings compofe the laft and abfolute purpofe, 
to which all other things ultimately and aeceffarily refer as the 
means of the former. But fince we can recognize no other moral 
being than man, we muft accordin^y regulate our in ve legations 
relative to final purpofes, and {Mirticularly attend to what ii con- 
aeded with hti nature. Here, however, we muft abandon the 
notion hitherto erioneoufly maintained by many Theologians, 
that everything has a neceffary relation to man. For,, as the world 
of moral beings certainly confifta of more claftes than we' are ac- 
•juaioted with, we m^y indeed prefuppofe, that men are abfolute 
^pofes, yet far from being exclufively fo ; and that nature has 
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not fceeii conltitated for tie {»iit of men vTone, but that, it As 
fime time, otber moral brings bipe not been difregndeif.WrmT 
t&Erefoie MtZf iiail, that nitiirt hn beta fa formed', tbat tbe ef- 
fimtial parfTofes coocemtng m^ can be cettrinly attalneif, noi- 
wilhftanifing tliat t&e tccidental parpoTes muft oaegBwtaUj lennfR 
onaccompliAied, on accmiot of othen (hat are more tmpottsiit tai 
eeetttaTf, Tot thU affertion, v4ich h fuppotted meiefy apon tfa« 
prioctplesof our moral nature, aainot bj mj intuitire knowledge 
ofthe world rtrelf, experience only hmiflieT ts with argoronti, 
which this btder of the vrorld difplayi ia individnal cafei. Bat th 
greated number of phenomena muft neceffaril/ temam mexpGcable 
t<i 0*, who are acq^aaiated onlf with the fmalleft part of the world, 
dnd front whom tbe extenfive territory of moral beings is almoft 
wholly concealed: whereas a complete knowledge of thdr rels- 
tions to purpofes would prefuppofe not only a thorough knowledge 
of the world of fenfe, but likcntfe tbat of moral beings. We de- 
rive from the contemplation of the world no proofs (bowiog a re- 
gular order of moral purpafes, but we invcHigate the cafes corte- 
fponding with that order, (a as to afcertaln It in the individual, 
and to Clrengthen our knowledge upon what we bad already pre- 
fuppofed, in canfequence of our moral nature. For, that whlcb 
affords Tome knowledge in a general way, gives but a flight degree 
of convt£lian ; while that which animates this conviSion and rtn- 
dersit applicable to particular cafes, \. t. our fenfalioo of tt, is 
f roduced only by individual inltances. 

According to thefe principles, we (hall fae able to difcaver 
traces of divine wifdom In a great number of phenomena, without 
negleAing on that account our inqufrias into nature, which aloae 
can extend our knowledge of things ; which previoufly unfolds the 
matter of knowledge ; and which points out the relations, ' where- 
in divine wifdom is evident. Tlie field of phylics is imnenfe ; 
and by an appeal to the Deity, wKo has produced nature iifelf 
conformably to final caufes, we can fet no limits to that field. 
For, to obtain a complete view of final caufes, and to apply them 
to tbe explanation of phenomena, is entirely out of our power: 
we can only mark them as the refults arifing from oUr intoitive 
tLnowlcdge of nature, with this limitation } thnt^ when we obtain i 
• n)Die 
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more sccuiate kaanledge of the i^tuK of tlicfe tilings, We Ihall 
likewiie difcover a gTCRter variety ^ final icaufca, and lb-en in In- 
finitum. 

The' contemplation i>{ nature, ^ttMf to Jinal pu^ofes, is 
tberefoTe fully eftabliSied in the ct>D[tUutit}n of. pur Rt^on*, al- 
though we have do inltiition of the ibeing llli^t 19 ,'the bafis of this 
order. We can conceive this bcitig'^erely iby the idea of Reafon 
In genertl, as the only jiolTible nay ^ appi^hendiiig it : ^hlis, how- 
ever, our knowledge otthe nature of that being is not increafed ; 
and ive only fatlsfy a filbjeflive, hutai'eceffagr claim of our-Reafon. 
For fuchan order of things as ilepenSs upon a legillar fuccelTion 
of fiaal cvjfes, can betfaoaght of hjr no odier relation but that of 
B caufalitjr confonnah^ to ideas ; .a reful^, .which esaflly coire- 
fponds with the generi^ idea of an ^cient .Reafon. 

COMTEKTS. 

tntrodu£iim,~-ii„ Of the dlvlfion of philofqiiliy iuo theoretical 
and praftical. 

H. Of the extent of philofopby in general. 

III. Of the Critique of the Judging Faculty, beinj; 
the medium of combining the two parts of 
philofophy into one fyfiem. . . 

W. Of the Judging Faculty twing > legiflatwe powel 
aptiori, 

'V. The;princ!ple of tfofmal .-^onfoimatioa ;(2w'«--f- 
m^gieii) of nature is aftranfcendentgl princi- 
ple of the Judging Facultyt 

VI. Of the connefiion between the fenfation of 

pleaTure and the Idea dftbe conformation of 

VII. Qn-lhe aeflhctlcal iBelhod of repcefenting this 
coafonnation. 

VIII. On the logical-fnethodof exhibitingithe'famei 
iX. On the connefiions formed between the le- 

gtilative afls of the Underflanding and Reafon, 
by means of the Judging Facalty. 
t Os 7ht 
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KAiCTs Wt)R^ to9 

Uffr'siow I. Critkuii of the aesthetical Facultt os- 
Jddoiko. 
SicT. I. Analtsk o* thb Absthetical Jodging Taovlti, 
Book I. Aaaljifif o/tbe Beautiful. 

First hooificatiOn of tbt 'Judgment ofTafl* aenrjing tQ at (ipju.nY. 

{ t. The jodgmeDt of tall« is mefibelic^. z. The appioba^n 
determined by this judgncnt ii not influenced b^ any filf-inte- 
n& lelative to the obfcA. 5. The approbatisa, or the fatUTac- 
tion we exprefs upon what it agreeablt, it conncAcd with felf- 
btetef). 4. The iame U the cafe with regard to what U good, 
5. CompariTon of the three fpecIficBlly different kinds of fatii- 
faaioD. 

Second hodificatioh of the ^udgmmt of Tafle, namely aetprding lo 
ill cipANTiTr. 

$ 6. That which is leprefeDted as an objeft of unioerfal apptoba- 
tioD, independent on collateral notions, is called Beautiful. 7. 
Comparifon of the Beautiful, the Agreeable, and the Good, hy 
the above ftaled chara&er. 8. The univerfalit/ of approba- 
tion, in a judgment of tafte, is reprefented only in a fubjeSive 
fenfe. 9. InvcAIgation of the queltion ; whether in a judgment 
ofialtethe fenfe of pleaTure precede the a£t of judging uf on 
the objeft, or follow it. 
l^is HODIFICATIOH of At Judgmenis of Tqfte, aeeording to their 

MUTlOHM/ur^W/w. 

} 10. Of Confbnnatioo in general. 11. The judgment of .tafle is 
nholly founded jipon they^rm or the nexutfinalit of an objeft, 
(or on the mnioei of reprefenting that objeft to the miod)- 
II. The judgment of taAe depends upon principles a priori. 
13. I4. This judgment it not related to any emotion of the 
mind. tj. It is equally unconnefted with the idea of perfeftion. 
ifi. That judgment of tafte, by which an objeft it declared to be 
hcantiful only under a certain condition, cannot be called a 
pure judgment, 17, On the prototype of Beauty. 
FoBaTH uoDtrtCATiOH of the Judgment of 7afie, according to the 

mohalitv if the falisfa£Iion in tbeobjeS. 
i 10. This modality of an aeflheiical jndgment is not a neceffary, 

but 
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hM 9a eii*mfi/ary4etmMMtim «f «J7inlindu>k^ i«lpeAiii| i 
judgment, that it coaGdered «f an-es«nple of ageiKnl tule,tbe 
particuliri of Trhicli cannot be defined. 19. The Gibicdix 
Dccefljty, which we attribute to an aefthelical judgment, ii con- 
ditional. 20. The ccjndiliotiaf the neccffity.-whkliRJudgBint 
of -fafte fuppofet, ii the idea nf a -etnaiaati fenb. 9,1, \SiMkB 
we hove'^roands, on which we ilavj coocluje the icalky of t 
common fen&. 33. The nora^hjr ofthb.genenl^HMobitiDi, 
^liich HcoDceiTcd in an Mflhctical judgaoent, is a fiibjeAfiE 
necelCtjr, which, under -the foppafitian of«conaioa r«ole,iiic- 
prefenled as objeAWe. 

CORROllARrES rfcOM THESE TOUR 'KODfl-ICATOOKa. 

I. 7i)^# i I the faculty of juc'^ingof an objeA, ot of teprer»t- 
ing itb; means of ipprobation or dilap|>rabatita,uncouKJlcd 
with anyftlf-intertfi^ The objeft of fuch approbation 11 cal- 
led Beautiful. 

II. Btauilfai'a that which aSbrdi uni*etlal:faii«rafUoa,mtkoi]C 
leduciug it to a certain idea. 

III. Beauty is the cmfonnation or mt»aijumlU at an ol^ed, U 
far as it is cbferved in it, witboul ibe rifrefenlMimi of c fur- 
pofe. 

ly. Beeutifui IS that which is 'recognized asan^jeft of-jtr^ 
ttjfary fatisfaftion, without combimogwitblt-aLpanicukc iiki- 
Book II. Analj^-ofiht SiOJiae. 
j 23. T ran Gtion from the judging power of the Beautiful to tnif 
of the Sublime. 34. Of the dtvifim of-an ioquii^ -iritv lie 
fenfalion of the Sublime. A.-Ot lie -imiiemstiem/ AUmi. 
25. Definition of the Subltme : " SuUime, in gtncral, ii'thi' 
which ti abfolutcly great, which admits dfvo compaHfm, to 
think'of which only proves a faculty lif the Biati,'uhidi iiiwt 
fubjea to any fcale of the fenfes, &c." l£. Of the matfaent- 
tioal computation of natural objeds, which is re^jolflte to pro- 
duce the idea of the Sublime. 27. Of the <|natity of'ihe 
fatisfaaion we receive hi judging of the Sublime. B. On ihl 
dynamieei Sublime of luiare. 28. Nature, confidcred aaBM'il' 
{fiotenila). 29. On the modality of the judgment refpefling 

■tbt 
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lite Subfimc of Ba.\uTe.—^Detiiiaia)t qfli^furf ofibeiicaljudg- 
menit. — 50. The deduAtoii ©f aefthetical judgment! upon the 
objeAs of nature mult not be ^eAed to what we call lublime 
in ihe latter, but to th«. Beautiful onl;r' 3^- On the ptoper 
method of tbii dedudion. 32. Firfi peculUtit; of an acfthetical 
judgment : '* that i( deletmiDe« its ofaje£l with refped to the 
fatiafaAian found in it, at the Uxae lime claiming th^ appioba- 
l&oa ofevrry body, a^if it were oiyeSive," 33. &vsff>^ peculia- 
rity : " that it cannot at all be determine^ ^J argumestal proofs, 
as if it were merely ^^rtSjw." 34. No ohjcftive principle of 
Mile can be difcovered. 35. The ptinciple of taile i> the 
fubjeaivepnociple of the judging faculty in general. 36. How 
the dedufUoQ of aeAhetical judgments mull be cHTtied on. 37, 
What is propetly affertcd a priori, in this judgment, concerning 
theobjefl. 38. Deduflion of acflhetical judgments. 39. How 
a lenfation can be communicated. 40. Of Tafte, as a fpeeies 
' oifen/ut communis. 41. Qfthe empirical interefl in the Beau- 
tifiiE. 42. Of the iotelleaual Intereft. 43. Of art in general. 
*' Art is difttnguilhed from Nature, like doing (Jacere") ftom 
afting af operating in general (agere) ; and the produflion of 
the former, i. e. work '(afiui) is dlAinguilhed from the latter as 
operation {efeSui). — j^t, as human ingenuity, is further dif- 
tinguifbed from Science, like the ptaAical from the theoretical 
part of geometry ; for to be acquainted with the principles of 
qavigation, for inAance, does not yetfutn^Ei praAical naviga- 
tor : hence the Sciences imply the knowledge of things, and 
the Arts teach u* the pra Aical application of that knowledge.— 
LaSly, j^t is dillioguilhed from handicraft ; the former may be 
called^w, the latter, mercenary arl.''* 44. Of the fine arts. 
4j. By fine arts is ur)derllood any art, To far as it, at the fame 
time, is imitative of nature. 46, ^'j. The fine arts are the ef- 
forts of genius. 48. OF the diftlnflion fubfifling between ge- 
nius and talle. '' To Judge of beautiful obj^s, as fuch, re- 
quites lafle i but the art of /traducing fuch objedls, fuppofes ge- 
am." 49. Of the faculties of the mind, which compofe what 
U called genius, jo. Talle and genius muH be combined in the 
JtSduflioas of the fine arts. j'l. Ofthcjlivifion of -fine the arts j' 
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" I.) tde aiU allangu>ge,.Tix. Oratory mA Poetry \ 2.)tlK 
arts of fenlible iioitatioa, which aie cither thafe of true ot of 
iilufory cxhibittoiii, the focmer are called Pl^ic, tht latUi 
Faialiag •.—PUfik includei Slatuery and ArebaeBitr0\ paist- 
iag conliQs either io copjinjf beauteous nature, or in benu 
tiiullf atrtn^ing ber produSiooi ^ i. e. is the lefpe&iTe irti of 
Painting or Pl^ure-garinaag >->3.} the beauti^ comluiutioi 
of external fcaritionE, viz. the art! of Mt^ and Z'jru^-" 
52. Of the combinatibn of the fine arts in one and the boA 
pioduCUoD. 55. Comparifon of the fine an* with one aoolhcr, 
with regard to their a«fth<tical value. 

Sect. IL Dialectic of thc Aestketical Jddoiho FACitLTT. 
{ 5j— 57. Reprefentationaad Solution of the AntinoiDjr of Tifte. 

58. On the.Idealifm of conformation ip nature as wellastrt, 
being the onljr principle of the aeAhetical Acuity of judging- 

59. Of Beauty ai the fymhol of Molality. £q, jif^ni- Of 
the methodical dodrine of Tafte. 

Division I{. C&itk^ op the Teleological Faccltt or 
Jddgisg. 

$ 6i.Of the oI^eAlre coofoimattonof nytuie. 

StS. I. Anal^s of tht ttUolo^cal faculty offud^ng. 

j 62. Of the objective conformation, which 19 merely focmRl, it 
diAinttion from fvhat is naterial. 63. Of the relative con- 
formation of nature, in diAinftion from thp internal. 64. Of 
the peculiac chara^er of thin^i, as purpofes of nature. (ij> 
Thing), as natural purpofes, are organized being). 66. Of tbe 
principle of judging of the intrriOil conformation of organiuil 
beings. 67. Of the teolological prindple of judging of Natuit 
in general, as. a fyllem of purpofei. 68> Of tbe principle u 
Teleology, as an internal principle of Natural Philofophy. 

Sr^. II. Diahitic of tht ttUohgical lacvity of Judging. 

$ 69. Tbe antinomy of the Judging Faculty. 70,71- RepK- 
featation and folution of this antinomy. 72. Of the vaiioiu 

f;(le'sii 
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tyRtmt refpefllng the conforin^ion of nature. 73. None of . 
thefe fyflegs « MilaQorj. 74. The caufc of the impoflioility 
of tieating thh idea, " that nature is ttchaically arranged," in a 
dogmatical manner, lies in our incapacity of explaining the de^ 
fign or aim of nature. 75. The idea of an objeSiTe confonoa- 
tton of nature is a critical principle of Reafon, belonging tf> the 
MflfK Faculty of judging. 76, Illullrating remarks. 77. Of 
the peculiarity of the human anderilandlng, from which the 
idea of the purpofes of nature atifes, 78. Ou the principle of 
the univerfs)} gaechanifin of matter, united with the teieological 
principle in tbe tfctfntcal (archite^onic) arrangei^ent of na. 
fute. 

ApptNDtx. Methodical JoUritte of the teleological Faculty ofjadging. 

j 79. Whether Teleology ought to be treated as a branch of 

- Phjffics. 80, Of the nepemty of clainng the principle of met 
chanilip under (ha; of teleology^ when ^e attempt to explain a 
thingas a defign qfjjatUTC. %i. On the alTociation of inecha- 
nifm with the teleological principle, accounting fpr natural pur- 
pofes, asbeingthf produftions of nature, 82. Of the teleolo- 
gical fj'ftcm in the external relatious of organiecd hetng<;. 83. 
Of tlfc lall purpoCe (deligo) of pature as a teleological fyfteni. 
S4. Of the final purpofes of the existence of a world, i. e. of the 
creation itfelf. 85. Of phy lie o -theology. 86. Of eihico-theology, 
87. Of the moral pro.of of the exifteifce of God. %%. The validity 
efthis moral proof is limited. 8q. Of the ufc of the moral argu- 
ment. 90. 0^ llic manner of admitting things as trite, in amoral 
proof of the exillcDce of God. 91. Of the manner ofconlidering 
thing} as true, by means of 3, praftical belief, 

XXVI. XJtbtr tine ^ideckvng, nach der aSe Critii der rei^m 
Vtrnanft durch eine altere enlhebrlich gemacht werd^n foil. 
On a certain difcoyery, by means of which every (new) 
Critique of pure ReafoD is faid to be rendered unneceflary 

- by an earlier one. Z-vo. Kotn'g'herg. 1790. 

We merely take notice of this publication, here, for the fake of 
Cfmplcteoefs. It can fcarctly be confidered as forming a diflinA 
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part of Kant'i fyfienuitic noiki ; it ii oMthei mentiD^d «• {»)i, 
hj the numeiou* GcroMD com^entaMn upqmthF Cfitiaal FUlo- 
fopbj, nvr kai Mr Kitks of Iiondoii availed kioifelf of tin* (ifi- 
pti^ntlj polemic) produ^LiOD, in hi* late view of (he Kuju 
priocipiei. — For this leafon, we do not hc&Ute to pafi it ovu In 
fiteoce, and to deToto a coofidetaUe device of attentioo to (lu 
Aillowiog work, on Religion, which is of infioitclr gieater impon- 



XXVII. (iq.) Die Refigion imurhalb Sen Gftmsttt tier hkjh 
Vemufift. Religion con£dered within the bounds of laeie 
Reafon. Knemgthtrg. 1793. ad Edit, enlarged. 1794, pp- 
314, and xxvi pp. Prcfsue. 

It cannot be a matter of indifference to a philofopher, to koDir 
what relation the prevuling religion of the age bears to the fpe- 
culative notions of Reafon, that aie propagated in the philofophic 
ijrflems of his cotemporanes. Although the inquiries of this aa* 
ture be conduced independently of any poCtivc religious creed, 
we majr yet coogtatulate ourfeW^i upon the difcovery, when tbit 
pofitive leligtqn, which guides a very conGdcrcble part of man- 
kind., and which has produced (o many excellent moial effeAi, is 
not found to be altogether inconlifient wijh the principles, main- 
tained by the moll profound and eminent philofophers. We msy 
at the fame time learn, to give a more praftidal explanation nP"" 
^hofe rymhoHcal points, that have hitherto met with no ufefiil ap. 
plication, and that have occafioned many fiuitlels and bloody con* 
tefls. -■■'■•■-■■- 

No man of candour and impartiality will crnfure the defign of a 
writer, who employs his philofophic maxims (if they be otheinilc 
well eftablilhed upon a critical bafis), in order to ferve as piia. 
ciples, for explaining ambiguoui doftrines and politive iiillitutiosf. 
For, if the Deity has immediateiy intrufted man with fo valuahle 
a gift as religion afluallj is, it muft have been corrupted by men 
themrelves, who have delivered it to their poflerity, with fuch ad- 
ditions as are inconJiflent with the principles of Reafon > and the 
true oiiginal fenfe of fuch traditions can be difcovcrad only 

through 
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llirougli t^ proper extrta Ce of ^nfln. Every attempt, thcTe- 
fiwe, of reftariog hannoay between the po&tive tenets of Religion 
and thdfe of pbihdbphy, maSt b« conCdered as higbly bentficial to 
Bntaknid ; beciufe, in tkis maanet onl^, tbfe dK&ga of tbat reVela- 
tion COD be cdafiftentdy attained: 

Our rxtiifodibn, too, isuft' tie i^K taore complete, when we bare 
an opportUtdtjr-oE ot&rving, ihnt fnch a reveUtioo hal not only 
been preferved in its purity during tlie courfa of many ccntuilet, 
ba« likvtriTe^ baa been the liDeam of eicerctfitig the tadooal fecuI-> 
ties of Uma, npda the noA prafadod fdbje^ of tn^nhy.— If ne 
eonpffre the principal tancts' of the Chriikian Religion with the 
pilBcipletof the Kantian iyfteoif wQlhall be a^unbly furpiifed 
taflad.tbat tfarfemerars pcrfeA^ cDnfiOeat nith t)a^ttkT^ 
and that thia author fatisfiet all the claims, whicli ci» be made on 
jlhiWOphy, toelUliUSi a pttre^Teligioili do^ne. For the refdlt 
of Kant's inveftigatioiis, upoirtUihead^ is nearly the following :- 
iit, That ChrlRianity is throughout a morai Seiigion, fuch as Rea- 
Ibn requires of every religious eflablifhmCnt whatever'. It is, 
atuoiig thi nilnierbus religions in tbe world, the only one, which 
diicives Its principles from pure moraU, and which reprefeitts to 
baa his ^eflioatiod as attainable only by iboral means. It Indeed 
prefuppofes; tttat he bai th^ power and' ability of doing, what 
the law of philantfaiopy commands him; though, at the Cawt 
tiore, Religion appiites him of thit refiftance, which natural 
iDclinatioas or carnal dellres oppofe to the exercife of Reafon. 
It further' appropriates to him; in e jtprers terms, the capacity o£ 
overcoming tbefe diiltcnlties ^ and as the human undbrftanding 
can' arrhre at no objedlve knowledge oflucha power, Scrip- 
ture lays the foundation of it in fomethiiig beyond the reach of 
the fedfesj white it glres man the affurance, tbat the Deity may^ 
alio endov htm' with- faculties, which materially differ from 
thofe of mtre fenfitive beings ; in order to accomplilfa, by the 
power of his wBl, whatever be jodges to be morally right and 
and falatai^. In this manner alone, Reafon can form a com- 
plcte and clear notion, that tbC moral power is a fuperfenfihle 
Bgr.t, wbofe origin or, in the language of Ka^t, v^ofe poflibility 
we cannot by any means conceive. 

Pi 3d 
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2d. The true deflidation of man is, confonnably to tlw priodplt) 
of Chriftianily, not fanght for in the 'fcnfible, but m the fi^i«- 
fenfible p^rt o'f nature, Man mnft acqu^ hapfHods by kis mo- 
ral «ondu£l, but he ou^ht hot to eiped. tke fonwr in this wsrid; 
not to derive his hopea of it fc&m kit (esStiTa, but from iif 
moral nature. For; accordinjf to the ChriAian doAHne j hi> fale 
buliBeri here crmftlls in prfcpdiing and iltakiag hinfetf wonhjol 
it, through a purely mural life. ' 

;d. The Cbrillian Religion tfarooghout prefuppofes a monil p>^ 
vernment of the world, and the idea Of the idoral ontcr ftf thiDgi 
fcive; as its biifis : this ordtrj honereri can be realized or sc- 
caraplifbed only in rtlatbn to the nbole eiiflcuce of titiMul 
beings. Evadly it> the fnUe DMBncr b this propofitibn det«- 
imned by our Reafon. 

41b. The Religim of Chiill cnjtnns ns to ctmfider good mil totU 
■nankiod as tbe fupreme principle of all out aftionl. It eiijoiaiBi 
to unite felf-love, in equal proportion with univetfat bcncvolenu, 
or rather to make the former fubfcrvient to the purpofesof tb« 
latter : and this ii pirecifely the diflate of Reafon, and nhat K^nt 
afferts to Ke the liift moral precept. Through this praaitil 
law alone, the Chriftians determine the attributes of the Deity, 
lince they lepreCent him at the morat creator, prefcrver, snd 
iuler of the world. 

5th. Thus, in the religion of Chiill, morality is laid down at the 
cagnofcible ground, on which we edablifh our knonfedge of the , 
Deity. We can baaft, indeed, of no perceptive cogniiion 01 
that Being} yet we are not contented with a mere fpecuUtive 
notion of hira, whofe attiibutes we can clearly exhibit in the 
idea of a moral intelligent power. Laftly, 

6th. The whole aim of the ChriAian Religion is the moral in- 
provemsnt and perfeflion of man. The whole purpofe of Rt- 
liginn, when contemplated, by Reafonj can be no other thanto 
render man morally better, or to improve bis moral worth. I' 
mud admit of being employed as the means of Arengthei^if ^' 
moral faculties, of removing the obRacles that frequently oceut 
in the prailice of morality, and of fortifying the powers « 
IteafQU. - ■ ■ 
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.£teti tKe ddgmaticil part bf the ChriffliaD doflrine is of (uch * 
oatnre ai to difpta^, in the greater number af inftances, a relative 
■pplication tomeralt; and the principal teaets of h, have a ma- 
nifeft tendencj to falve moral difflculties. Thefe appear at To earl^ 
a period among men, that attempt* to accooDt for them very foon 
follow. Such explaoBtioDs, iti general, are extremely liidicron*, 
cfpecially in the infancy of ReaToii, when fincy fnpplies iti place, 
and ba fore experience faai been made oUr guide. Imsginatioa 
fcarcily Mem to thefuggeftion of ReaTon; and,' in thii fitaaiion, 
men are calily pleafed with any plaufible anfwer, which their aneef-^ 
ton bare contrived h»± the lich ftorei of mytbology. Though their 
knowledge of ob|efis i) not tfaemby inctctfed, yet the hypothefea 
that contrived are nfually mgenioui, ib tliat they might affiwd 
Ibme fatisfadion, if tbey v;ere foRnde<i upott any thing bat fancy. 
Thii infant age of reaibntag, if it may be called fo, is atteodcd 
with the advantage, that it does not conceal the diSicmlties, for 
1«hich it cannot account. Realbn, being gradually enlightened 
by philofophy, it confcious of thit cMmerical method of explain- 
ing things i but as it iroaginet any other expbroatioa to be tW- 
pofiible ; it rather conlldcrs the difficulty itfelf as fifihions, in or* 
der to Slow, that all attempts at explaining it maA be difpcnfed 
with. ' 

By gradual advanced; Reafon difcnveri that fach difiiculties 
really exift, vnd that all ropbifticat difputes iVpon them are ofnti 
araiL At the famt! time, we find fbat the forager are of fuch a 
natvre,' as to admit of no dther folutlon than that by p^aAica^ 
ideas, and that thefe idesa are expfeflcd ia thofe fanciful explana' 
lioni of mythology, by the repreleDtation of/en/lt/e objedt. 

Now, fim:e every thitig conoefied with tfiorah, is well as every 
concliifion drawn from thit foince,- i« juflly denoiftinated by the 
epithet * divine ;' it ii eafy to perceive, how thofe m^tltotogictr 
objefls, together with the fiftitioui produftioos' of fancy,' could be' 
called divi&e revelations. For there really is a moiral text or 
meaBiDg at the foundation of them, hut which' can be difcIoTcd' 
only in a more improved (late of Reafon. 

From this deduAion, it becomes perfeAty evident, in what man- 
ner we meet with two very different Mplanatrors of futh books, ai* 

contain 
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coBlMntb* like folntMU^f moral prapafitlaBStnadtttbc tiibot 
SMrtUtioD. Oneoft]u& csplauiioH umel^ boaAfcof ftusj; 
Um literU bqla oE tba Writv Md is ftjlad the grammaiital Utcr- 
ImtMisn i tbe other tricei the idcu, tkil mjr o^iodl j bare oc- 
Ojfionad tbofo fidiom, and eonfiden tbc fubjefti of Bjnbalag;^ ti 
ibe Irmbalt oCilMfaUni. Aadthii Ujuf^ called tbrmon/b^ 
kflrptetuioA. IfnavrcsciltciC tbe twopiirbur ittotroakelbM at ' 
ia/futf, iifyatt»-mapt»6if »M^ uwumg tlie diScrait inMrpntet*^ 
ioc tluf will fre^iniidT' isd ^ptfiw ■canug* in am aild-tbt 
Umtt: [vfla]^ 

Tbde dtfknfioM !a theiuttecprvtaHM a£ Skaptmn-r 6My H^ 
pta> t&dt bMMfut e&&*, luweTcr eafiljn Wtty migbt be fettled, if 
tba iotetptcCcrt ftcr« not' iTnTe-to efitev intiv k pcopsr ^ctncDt 
upon cccam poiMK Toii nv manHnllden^ikbatBll fterclatiML 
mO* ttpoit the immrdJlMe oCoiit taiod v tb«: all pofitU* Kdigiiwi 
ate tnoK Oi left pecfeCt- expreffiDOl o£ RcvelMidn ; oad t&at^ thece- 
fi>ie,tbe tfue ioMtpretatiaai oE it can be difisDvered oidy bf one 
aim ittt^eiSi^ oposatSani. Utnce' it ii, Alt tfavb On^, who tie 
well aoqotiMdd mitb the natute of tbe bnibaa miad, can fied^ 
true (eD&aCSAvdattaBfl. KeAroa i» here li&renife the fopfetoe 
tKyiiUiaVf><n'»**hich4i»factheT appeal can be inads; The dvArioei 
of the orlgtoal cVil, of leconciliatioii, and dtaiiy othei«f rinciplet, 
{tecnliai to the Chriftiaa Reli^n, aie £jutided oaa bafli, that td- 
taiit* of very exceUcot anduTaful )%fl*fliooi, upon the moral cdo^ 
ditutioaofidaD,aDd upon the ibanaei: in which hj» deflination lul 
beeapiovidcdfisr. Na^, fraoa ihefe doflriaesi it ia evident, hoir 
thoie opiniont, whwh ayt'*'^ ^ hftre a cosunoii oiigtii in hoittw 
natnre,baTe c Ve^ been reptafestcd through certain natratises andtst- 
legoriMj aodhowthetmBdaDfiDeBinaHagMrebited to tlMiii,u 
ifthejr had beeitcOiiduAedb^ aainvifible hand, without being uu^ 
fc/mlf c(ta(ciou» of theif tMte meaaing. And i» there any gtemf 
- feiwice, which the philefopliic inquirer can t code t oiHtkind, thin 
t| inveHigate the fe trace) of ReafoR, which, by their faeted aali- 
<]uity<, have ia impoitant an influence on human affairs j thoug^l' 
their origin be^ for [he moA part, Involved in dhfcutily. From this 
inveftigation, fte only explanaiioo muIV refuU, ivhich can eontri- 
hatc to the. attainment of chat ultimate end, for ivbich man i) on'' 

. gin»Uy 
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giullf denned. If, in this way of e3^u)ing^nnbol9,wcfear(^ 
meielj for %im o{ liich trutbs, as aic pEpviadly dlfcoveied by our 
miad, the eiiors or mtfiakcs cannot be fo detijmencal, as if ne aim- 
ed at finding the tiuth itfetf, by means ol tbelTe fymbols. Tor, in 
the foriner cafe, imaginBtioa can mettly miiQead U9 to denote tt 
true thing by a falTe fymbol ; vrfacrtts, ia the iattei 'cafe, «ve are 
Cxpvfed to the danger of confouadii^ a tfnAtal (Ut which out fate j 
it but too fondly eitached) with the tnitk itfelf,andtbniof Mling 
iota mere cbimsiical aotiona. Let us tfaeTafore SeaiA in tlie re- 
gions of truth } and, direding our views to tke msnununtl of anti-' 
quity, iD^uHe, whether among them we can di&ovcr no Sga» 
correfponding vtiA oui niaral attainments. Thus we may faci- 
litate the Bccels to the fanAuHry of truth, to n much as our neir 
method of explaioii^ wraU afc«ttftin, whether we bav^ (ucceeded, 
ineicplDting the juft cheiafler of nligious truths, «nd whether the 
true fcnle 9(the lefpefitiye fyubels has ever been dnrljr lutder- 
fiood. 

3^T. I, On the cokjunctiun or leacdb between the bui ams 

COOD PRINCIPLE ; on. OK THE RADICAL. EVIL IN HUMAN NATDSE. 

1. Of th^original difpofition (incliuation) towards the good ii^t 

human nature, 
a, ,Of the propanfity ts vice. 

3. Whether man if nd/tfr-j)//)' vicious. 

4. Of the otigia of evil in human nature. 

Gtnerai Remarks. Qa the manner of reSoring to its vigour the. 
. or^^a/ diipofition towards the good. 

Sect. II. On the contest between the good raiNCirLe and thb 

BAD, FOR THE DOMINION OVt,R MANKIND.' 

I. Of the legal ^laim of the good principle to Uie domimon 

over mankind. 
3. Of the legal claim of the bad principle to that dominion, and 

the coQleft betT^ccu the two principles. 

SlCT. 
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6kct. III. Oh thx victokt of thi cood pmhcitle ovek tbi fu, 

tXD TMS FOITODATION OP A UHQDOM OF GOD D?OII EakTB. 

fbafi. /. Pbii(^opbictl txhibitton of the viSiary of the good firinelfit, 
by the foundation »f aiingdom of God upon Earth. 

t. Of the ctbieal ftitc of natute. 

a. M*D ffvll lc«*« the etbical ftaU of natar*, in ordei to be- 
come I mcnbcr of an ethical eommonveaitb. 

3, The idea of an ethkal conHnon wealth if that ofafetfb :f 
God, under ethical lans. 

4, The idea of a people of God it (through human regain 
Iiom) no otherwiTe to be exhibited in pradtce, but by tlie 
formation of ■ Charch. 

5, The (onftinuioo of erery church nnifortoly begins with rant 
or other hiAotical belief (revelation) which may be caHedilie 
diiicch-belief, and thi) i« moll fuitably founded on a H0I7 
Writ. 

6, The pure reltgioutbetiefp the fupicmeinterpTetcTofchiucli- 
belief. 

7, The gradual tranGtion of church -belief, to the exclufive pre- 
valence of the pure religioui belief, indicates the approitli 
of a kingdoRi of God. t 

Cbap. II. HiJIoricol txbibition of the gradual foundation of tht fri- 

dominance of the good principle upon Earth, 
Sect IV. Or ths worship and spoaiovs wokihif vkdea thi domi- 
nion OF THE GOOD rAINCIFLE, OA OF ULIGION AND PRIESTaOOD *. ; 

A. Of the divine ferviee in Religion in general. 

1. The Chriftian Keligion confideTed a) a Natural Religion. 

2. The Chriftian Religion conGdered as a Learned I^elfgioo. 

B. Of the fpurious voorfhip of God, in afiatutary Religion eftablijhti 
by men. ^ 
} I. Of the general fubjeftive ground ot religious fancy. 



• Pfaff,iitham,\ti German, is notAiterally' pricfihmd,' nor don k Tignify ■ pridl- 
craft t' bat it exprelTcs the ufurped dominion of the clergy, by which tliey pt=- 
MDd-to be in the cidulJTe pdTcflioi] of the meWB of dirpenCng abfolution from 
fin> uid ditine grace 
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a. Tile moial principlcf o£ Religion, conGdered in qppofitioi) 
to ttligiouj fancy. 

3. Of Prie^boqd, 29 being.fln ordet of men cogged ia.the 
fpwiout norlhip of the good principle. 

4. Of the g^ide afforded by coofcience, in matters of belief. 



SXVIII. Zum eviigen Trieden, &LC. Projefl: for a perpetual - 
peace. A ^hilofophical EUaj. 104 pp. 8vo. Konigsherg^ 
1795- 

Of this Ofi^at work, which is lo much and juflly admired op. 
die contineiit, we alreadr poltefs an En^lilh tranfiatioii. And if 
the appaanuKB of thia produfUon in foreign verlions could efta< 
ttifli aay {troof of iti merits, I might add, that " Kant's projeA foi: 
a perpetual peace" has been likewife traaflated into French, and 
indeed with the &nAion of the author, who has furnilhed the 
Eitnch tf«nllHtoc nith a titv) Supgtemeat, which conluns, " a/e- 
tnt artkiefir a pefpeUta/ peafe." 

Hanj aCouf polUical readers aiuft nnlember, that the idea of 
a perpetual peace hai formerly employed the pen of the 0904 
AjBDT DE St. Pmai ; and that, it a ftill earlier period, the moft 
patriotic King of whoiq France can boaft, Hsnri IV, was feriouf- 
ly engaged iamodelliag this beqcGoflnt plan, which he propofed t<i 
fubmit to the confideration bf his cotemporar; potentate*, If an 
vuimalgr death had not fruHratcd that philanthropic dettgn.— « 
Though OUT &g« polijiciani have always confidered plans of this 
kind s* th« fanciful peodufUous of gaqdrnatured fanatics, it may 
on the other hand he «blerved) that by difputing on the poffibility 
of a perpetual peace^ th4 uecelSty of a perpetual warfare muft be 
admitted at a tSAxim i becatilc, nithout l^eiog cooUaually prepa. 
red for n«r, th$ different lUtes of Eur«pe could not long exift to> 
gether. Ithis maxim, hawfver, is as abominal4« in tl^eory, as it 
iip^fiicaUy dcftruAiv^of every principU of morality. For, if 
«tf indefwndept ft«t«s adopf or cootiuue to pra^Uce fuch a maxima 
fBJif theic views be cenAantly direfled to the execution of it, 
then political exift^nce itfelf muft be eKtremely precarious. From 
' dus feurce, I am incUntd to dtnve the frcinent revolutions in the 
Q- poHyca^ 
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political world, tht ftequcDt reUnu from i ftate of intellcAaal 
and mora] improvement to their former bnibatifm, and the jti- 
petual aniitiofities (emphatically called, natural enmities) between 
man and man, which are fo induftrioufly tranfmitted from one ge- 
neration to anotbet ; efpecially in the frantic r-pro vine e* of liiffcr- 
cnt nations.*— Man is a fighting animal \ is the general outcij of 
^11 thofe who are interefted, whether diredly or indireSly, in 
propagating this abfurd aqd pernicious doSrine. £ven admitting, 
tliat man is naturally prone to exercife his phyfical powers; [luc 
lie hat this ptopenfity in common with the lower animals ; thathe 
occaGoaally manifefts the defire of revenge and conqueft, not un- 
like tfie rapacious tyger or the victorious lion; and that hb cannst 
ealily orercome thefe ntturar inclinations, as long as his inhaniiii 
ftats are more admired and' encouraged than the dignified, thougb 
lefs alltiring, exertions of his intelleS ;•— does it follow from tbefc 
primitive difpoGtions of favagv man, that perpetual war&re is a nc' 
ceflarj evil in the prefent flate of fociety > I hope for the honoot 
of humanity, that none but the callous financicK of deluded us- 
tions, or the avaricious contraflors of armies and navies, with theic 
numerous train of connections, will be hardy enough to dran ii 
falfe a conclufion. 

When we confider thofe, who dired the affairi of nations, id ■ 
moral as' well at legislative capacity, it !s rather furprifing, tbat 
the important plan of a perpetual peace has neVer been duly weigh- 
ed : while many fubjcftt of left confequence, and coroparativelj 
trifling matters, daily occupy their attention. Nobody (vill den;, 
tbat the ideas of right and wrong, of juft and unjufli are equally 
applicable to a plurality of flates, at to diffevpnt individuals « 
one or feveral countries. The only obftacle to the jafi applict- 
tion of thefe ideas miift,' therefore, lie in the diveitity of opluoni, 
■riling among thofe eorrupui fcrvanls of the Hate, to whom tlie 
inatiagement of csternal afaifs is tntrulled. Why, tlieiefore, dv 
the rulers of nations not agree upon a general federation of flates \ 
—Why do they not, lite ivery other Ttafinable being, fubmit t« 
arbitration, by choolingthe arbiters from the bofom of dilintei«fted 
flates -, in Order to fettle fuch differences as their own miniftett 
cannot determine ^ This vrould be the only {ational and propelr 
■ - method j 
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ttCthod i a mcthoi!, wlucli is dallf praSifed in 'pnyaite life, I^ 
Cliorc veiy mcD,, who feem to oppofe its introduAion in diplonatic 
traofafttonsi Nay, if the arm of violence and capacity weie pci- 
mitted to decide the quarrels of individuals) all, civil ioftitutioos 
kDii focial compafls would foon be diffolved. And does not the 
fame leafoniog apply to every gaveroment, whether monajchical^ 
ariftrocratic, or democratic ? — have we not fufficient teftimoni«s 
upon hiftorical record, that diffolutioii and annihilation have hi- 
therto been. their ultimate fate ^ 

Induced by fuch conCdei^ations, the venerable Kant, after ha- 
Ting obferved the political changes of Europe^ for upwards of hal£ | 
a century, fleps forward wfth a plan drawn up in a . diplomatic J 
form^ His hobl.e defign of flopping the prodigal effurion of human j 
bloodf and his aim at convincing the governors of nations, that the \ 
pradicability of this plan merely depends upon the esertions of 1 
their moral will, are equally cOnlpicuous. The great inodehi ! 
improvements in Ethics throughout foclety, particularly in the \ 
higher ranks ; the vievi oi the innumerable fufferings and extcf 
mioations accompanying the piefent Hate of iratfare in Europe i 
aad finally the conviftion, ttal his " trojcS" is truly pra£ttcable '■ 
and indrally unexceptionable } theCe were fufficient motiv'is to roufe : 
the " hoiij philofoplier of the North,'^ and io animate him witt£ l 
aew vigour for this grand and benevolent attempt. \ 

The auttor exhibits the Preliminary and De/aittw Anicltt iot 
^ perpetual peace, 10 two SeAioos, which he accompanies witli 
proper illuflrations. The preliminary articles are as follows : 
I. " No treaty of peace ^all be conlidercd as valid, that has beeij 

concluded with a fecret referve of matters for a futiire war. 
2, " No independent ftate (hall eve'rbc perdiltted to be tiansferrei2 

to the dominion of another Aate, whether by inhetitancei ex> 

change, puicbafe, or donation. 

3. " Standing armies (miles perpetuus) ihall iii time be entire!/ 
difchatged. 

4. " No national or llate-dehts (hall be contraQed, that ielate to 
the external or foreign affairs of the flate.' 

i- '^ No (late Ihall, by force of arms, interfere With either the Gon- 
flitution or government of other fiates. 
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6. " No Itate, at war with aDotfaer, (halt make nfe of fucli haK- 
litiet, s) tnlift deftroy their reaprocal confidetttf in a fnttue 
peace; for ioftaace, the employlog ofaffaffint, inironers, ^ 
violation of cartels, the inftigation of tieafonable ptafticej, it' 
bellion in the iniitilcal (late, &c." 

The concfufion of a definitive ptote prefiippofet h a:t a poftuhte : 

" that all m'en,,who aie able to produce I'eciptoi^al Hfefts upon 

each other,' inuft nee (Warily he fabjed to fomc civil inftinticnK." 

All civil inAitutloiH, however, as hx as tegards ^tperfam (nb- 

mitting io them, maf be reduced to thtee £hffi:s: i.) thofecon- 

cerniog the ri|ht of the citizen in the ftate } Z.) thofe relattveto' 

the right 6f nation; ; and 5.) tbt^ afcertaining the rights of the 

citizen of the Trotid (cofmopolitel. Conformablj to thirintro- 

duAion, lite author propofet thfee Definilivf Artklei. 

I. the civil coriflitulion of every fi ate ou^ht' to be republican.— ^j "» 

republican conftitatioa is here underftood fuch a one, as i) 

founded upon the principles of libetty, dependence, and equelitj. 

3y means of that liberty, acquired by the conflitutional hw, 

all the members of a ftate muft be entitled to the privilege o! 

obeying ho othe^ external or bye-laws than thufe, to whicK 

they have given their confent. Sy virtue of their legal depend- 

«nc«, all members of a fociciy aife fubjeS to only one common 

legiflatioD. And by their legal equality, among men as citizens 

of the flate, there mull fublift fuch a relation, that none of them 

can lawfully oblige the other, without fubje'fling'himfelf to tb* 

law, by which the other party ikay reciprocally compel him h 

a £inilar inflance. This, therefore, is the only constitutini, 

Tvhich forms the bafis of every ot'her in civil fociety 3; and it i) 

alfo the only one, that can lead to a perpetual peace.' For, iu 

a government, fvhere the Confent of the citizens of the state is 

required for declaring war, they will be vcty cautious In giving 

their approbation- to thofe horrid mea&res, in confequence of 

which they themfelves muH bear all the calanaties Of a blood/ 

contefl. 

In order to prevent any mifconftruflion of terms, Kant dif- 

tlnguifhes a republican from a democratic cooftitution, by drf' 

' eiiminatwg between iktfornu qfgtvtrnmtnt (in^H), and'thofe 

of 
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of ajminifii-aiian {rKgiminii) ; tbc former of tvUcli are . deter- 
mined hj the ditlinftion aiperfonif wdo hold the fupreme power 
<rfthc ftate, but the latter, by the mode of governing the peoplo , 
b'^B fupreme head, whoever thij maybe. The formg of go- . 
vcniiBent, or thofe of the former kind, are, aulacrafy or ifce 
power of the prince, arifibcracy or the powtt of the noUes, anil 
demxraey or the power of the people i thofe of the tatter fcmd^ 
nnaely the form's of admtniflrHtion, are rfpublieanifnt and JefpO' 
tifm. The fonner of thefe again confifts, according to the effen- 
tial charaAers above defcnbed, in the feparation of the execu- 
tive power from the legi^atfre ; the latter, namely de^tflpi,' 
19 the arbitrary execution of the lawB, which the rovercignfchn- 
felfhai enafied } fo tlAthis private will becomes the public 
law of the nation.— Concerning democraey then, Kant atficmi, 
that it htceffariJy leads to defpolifm ; becaufe h eftablifhe* at 
tegiffatlve and executive power, by whith all have a Ihare inc 
forming refolutionf relative to one, afld even agaidA this one,' 
1vho confequently would not agtee with them, fo that ail axe h\& 
to p^takc of the legrflation, when in faft they do not fo ; Tvlrich 
is in contradiAion to the general will itfelf and to liberty. 
fl. Tierighliafnaiioiis ougbl lo be founded apo'n d federation of in- 
difendent /Zh.Vj-.— The author's ideas in thb article ate exprelTed 
with c^ual boldnefs, energy, and truth. The refult of them' is 
Aif: Itrthe relative condittoii of ftates to one another, there- 
can'be rationally no other method of extricating themfelvei 
from tbfe lawlefs condition, thtat engender) continual wars, than 
fo iihitate individual man in &e refi^naiion of hii wild (uncon- 
flralned) liberty ; to accofflodate themfeives to pubHc com- 
ptdTory IsfWs ; and thus to form a JIate of nations, gradually in- 
4!reafiog, «nd at length Comprehending all the nations of the 
Cafth. SInce,-hoWever, according to their notion^ of the right 
of nations, they are averfe to fabmit tike individuals to the laws 
"if compiillioa ■, ""d DtiCe they rejefl in bypotbeii what Is juft 
in Ibe/ii let them at lead' adopt the ntgatvue fubfiltute of a fe- 
deration (congrefs) for the prevention of war, inftead of the 
fo^uve eflablilhment of an ueiverfoi republic. Such a congrefs* 
may at leaft fave uit ftooi^ t6tal ruin, by cheoking that hof- ■ 

tild 
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tile difpofitioiD of m>D, which (hnns the opendion (if the Ian ; it 
ma^ gradually fpread its benEficent influence to diflant tiatioDi ; 
though it will neverthelefs be in conftant danger of being intei- 
nipted, by the capricious oppofition of a lawlefs monarch. 
III. Tie tofmopolitical righljball bf limite4 to comtitiotu ofuniverfa! 
boJpitaiity.^—'X'bt cpfmopblitical right ia that of ,a llrangfr, bj 
which be is ioiitled to a fiieodly receptioo at hfs arrival upon 
foieigo ground. It ii qot ftrifilj the, light of hofintalitjr, but 
that of vifitiag one another, which belongs to all men, in. offer, 
ing their company, by vittiw of their common iohahitatioa 
of the furface of the earth. The iabo^ita/iijr of fea-coafls, for 
inftsnce that bf.Barbary, and the inbofjiuable conduCt of cnl- 
liyated and chiefly of commercial nations of our quarter of tbe 
gTobci who change their vi/iii iato eanquejlt, is confequeotly 
againit the law of nature; As, howcTer^ the means of commii- 
nication among the nations of the e^rth are To much iroprored, 
that the violation of a right on one fpot of the globe is now felt 
in ail countries } it heoce follows, that the idea of a cofmopoli- 
tical Ian is not a nhimficnl or extravagant repiefentatiofl of a 
iight, but a necelTary fupplement to a code, that remains to be 
written, and that relates to the rights of flatei and nations, ac 
'well as to the rights of man in general. Under this condittoa 
only, we may flatter ourfelres with the hopei of a continual, 
though giadual, appToximation to a perpetual peace.' 

In the further illuftrations annexed to thefe articles, the 
ihuthor maintains, that both morals and politics, fo far from 
being in oppofition to this plaa, rather tend to confirm and to' 
lender it univerfal; " for, 'fays he,' the guarantee of this 
compaft is the graud and ingenious arlift, nature herfelf, who by 
her mechanical courfe evid^enCly manifclls her purpofed aim' of 
reftoring haimony among men, even agninft their will, and ii 
the very bofum of their contenlioni. The proviljoaal difpofll^ 
tioni made by nature for this purpofe, are the following: i) that 
fhe has provided for the fubliltcnce of man in all climates} 
2) that Ihe his difperfed them, through w'ats, in every direflion, 
even to the moft inhofpitable countries, in order to people 
them \ and j) that fhe has thus compelled them to cuter Into rcr 

ii^rocai 
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cipjocal cngBgements, which are more oi lefj clUblifhcd bj 
law." 

The many valuable hints and philofophlcal Tefleflions, cod- 
faincd in this little work, it is intpolSble to abridge. And aa 
we poflels av Englifh tranflation af it, I muA reier the curious 
reader to the bbok itfelf ; at the fame time afT^rtng faini, that 
he will find tfap arts of eourts and the juggles of flatefemfn ex-- 
pofed, ui a aaanner altogether original, 

KXIX. (".) MetapbjJ/cbe ^n/angsgrSnde der Rechtsle&re, 

Metaphyfical Elements of J u rif prudence. .hvo..K'6mgiherg, 

1797, xU pp. Preface J LII. pp. Introduitian ; and 235 

pp. Text. 

• This work affords another prqof of the very estenfive applica^ 

(ion, of which the Kantian philolbphy is fufceptible. Haviog 

in his former publications ellablilhcd, on a critical balls (that, of s 

pore and practical Reatbn), the ptinciplei of Phyfics, of Tafte, o£ 

Mnrality, and of rational Religion, the author proceeds Jn the 

prefent, to deduce from the fame fource the clement* of Jurifprn-* 

deoce ; and not only lays down the private righti of individuals, 

but unfolds atfo the principles, which ought to determine the i»- 

ternal arrangements of Civil Society, aqd regulate the intcicourii; 

pf nation,. 

The mode, in which Prof. Kant treata the fubjea, will apt- 
pear fcoi^ the following obf^fivatioa : *' A Syftem of Jurifpnidence, 
the £rft part of the Sciente (>f Morals, derived from Reafon, anil 
which night be termed the Metaphy&cs of Law, is Hill 3 dcfide- 
ratum in philofophy. £ut as the idea of law, though pure, has * 
relation t6 practice ; i- e. is applicable to the cafes occurring in ex- 
rieooe, a metaphyiical fyAem of it, In its divifion, muft alfo have 
to the empirical variety of thofe cafes, in order to 
the diviiion complete, which is an indifptnfable requifite in 
the formation of a Syllem of Reafon. CompleteDefs of diviiion, 
however, in ifhat is empirical, is impoflihlc ; and where it is as 
tempted, or at leaK-an approximation to it, fuch ideas cannot be 
^qtlfldp'^d I ! integral pjtis in a Syftem, but merely as example^ 
• ■-■'"■■■■ .The 
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Th» only piVpiiT ■ppellatiftn, therefctK, for the fitft put of t)ie 
Mctipkyfict of Morals, U * Metafiyfjieal Eleiwati ^Jurifpradtuef^ 
ftaeaulc, witk infped to tbe appti^tioB .to thele c«£u, ibere cu 
•mlf bo an appnum>tioa to • Sjftcni, not ■ Sfftem itf«lf." 

Hinng, in « geifral istioduAion 4«i'elaped tbe principle* of 
tbe Mor4 Sdence, aad.hemg Ihown the necefit; of » Melaphjr- 
£ee) Syftem of Moial^ I. e. of a prafitkal philofophy derived bra 
vAkm a priori matVf, endnhiok bas Bof: uttiTe, but the freedsn 
of the bnmap mll^ for iti obje^ } the author makei the faUowing 
4iflii)£Uon between Juflice and the othci tIiUics, betwoen EtUce 
3114, Jurifpnidence.^" AU kgiilation, boneyei k may agree m& 
refpe£t to the a&ions, being in every cale eztenal, maj yet be di> 
^guifhed mtb regard to the motirea. That legifiation, wbiL-b 
con^itutei an adion a duty, and at the {iime time makes this duty 
thepiDtivs, fi Etbital. But that, which docs not include^ in the 
rule the jdea of duty, which on the contrary admits another bm> 
iiT« than ^h» idea, is JiiriJica/. With tefped to the ktter, it b 
eafy to perceive, that this motire^ different front the idea of duty, 
Bufl by dertred from the pathological grounds, b;. which the wilt . 
is determined, vis. inclination and difineliintioo, and amoqf thc6 
Iron thofe of the latter kind ; bpcaoTe it is a legiflatisn which is 
Mmpuirory, and does not infliieaoe the conduA by the aUurementt 
•f reward. — The mere conformity of an a£lion to the rule, with- 
«nt regard to the motive, is called its legality \ but that, id ^Ueh 
fhe idea of duty, aciling fiam the rule, is at tbe fame time the mo- 
tive of the adibn, is its j^roiiiy. The duties, according to a Jb- 
ridical legiflattoo, can only be external, becanfe thi« IcgiQatioB 
does not require, that the idea of duty, which is internal, Iboaldba 
in ttfelf tke principle, by which the will of tbe agent k <lelei> ' 
mtoed 5 and aa a proper motiye for the rule is nevertl^eleft IMCC& 
farf, it can only be externally ^onncffed with that tvXc, EtfaicaL 
legiflatioa, on the other band, gnkcs ear iMetnal aAioxu alio .<H^ 
ties, not aa it were excluding the eztemat, but proceeding m 
what is doty in general. And as Ethical legiflatioa inclodei in ill 
rule the interDal motive of adton, tbe idea of duty, which deter- 
mination can by no meant be introduced into an exterasl legifla* 
tion ; fo this Ethical legiflatioo ctnnot be cxtecnal, net even that 

of 
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cT 8 Siriocvffl} aldiongk Indeed it aflutncbfet moUvta,fff A^m; 
Afiirx, tilde dutiM ivhicb depend upon UMher, oRaely ao »tei<' 
•tl lej^thtt. It i» net a dut^ df 4iitM to kaep one's pramife, 
liut BB bbligatitin of jnfticc, ctf law, to tbc peifiitnaDce of which 
vaemaj ba-campeUed. Vet to iA Alt, vrhttt iw cenpi^oa la 
to be Bp^hemled, i» a. rinoMa adwn, a piwof «f ijitve. Jutil** 
ptmiame tati £thies then are tiflngnilked, sot (» idueii by t1i« 
difenat dtitka t^'f eajocD, a> by the diffemee of the legiflatiaii, 
sdiicb coaneda vritli the lulethc one or the other notive." 

Next follows a paniculat ' ImrvJuHwn to "jari/frudeape^ in 
which the following ful^eftg are difcuffed. 

SscfT. I. f A. Of Jarifprvdeace. B..Of 7%fK*.— The idea of 
what is jttft or rifht, Solmt m It rcfctwta a c«rtcfpo«diBg ohligatibn, 
i]i«)a4««flrft,'(lM IMiOftlMnA MXl pradicBl rehtroM of one per- 
ftRVtadBMlwr,In lb £it' a* tiuiT aftniM, n fa&i, can havemodi- 
udT- oi iamudfately an iafloence on each atber. Bat fecondly, 
it doe« <Kttt inptj the i el Mian of tlM wiU of one iadividual to th« 
^^h or mMe «nM of aiiMher, as 'va du aftiotis of charity or itt- 
feofibtlfty, bat Merely to the WtW of that other. Thirdly, in thii 
rec^Acal rclatleu of wills, the MatUr of the wiH, i. e. the end, 
which every body has in vww whb the objeA, vAAtk he wills, iatt 
Dot COBM nader canfideva^aoL For inftance, the. quellion is aot, 
whethor one gtlnsoflolciby the commodities, whidi he puichafed 
from. iBvfiH- the exi^cifQ of fab tiadc, but merely according to tho 
foum JM the relation of each wfll, £> far only aa it it ceofidered as 
free, ivhtthev tte sOioa of the one be confiAent with the £rted«B 
of the other, atfaoidfltg to a geaervl fci«.-#-C. Gtturai frincifiet 
^y^fan^-wSvery a<f|JoD. b jflA or Eight, sccordittg to the anxim 
«f which tbeficccdomofwiUof one itdividaalis compatible with 
^ faedom of anothet, qpretfabjiy to ft general law. D- Jajict or 
inCrDece&r^ ptt&ppa&acompiilfioQ or force.— £. AnSjuOice 
i^k^lnr, may ^& be r^cCuitsd at the poflibility of a reciprocally 
netted farce, coofiftcol v'Wt the &Mdora of every man, and with, 
geoerxl lalef •' lawSf 

Smtt. (I. 1. Of Equity. t.Qflheii>»»ftiee^y. 
Bser, HI.- pnxiDv vr Jmistt.r)t>wi*n.~A. Gintral iiivifio»qfli« 
^tiiriqfjajiee3- Gen§t<ol divifyii of hvt and rlghtt, I.) Law, as 
R " 
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• fyllemttic doAiine ii divided into the Lawaf Natira,'iiliiKbde' 
pendi entirclf od principlei m priori, nai pc£tivc oi flatattrf liw, 
which proceed* from the frill of t lejfiflMor. ft.) Of ri|^H 
the moral power of Itjiog ethtit u&der an obligadon, thecUrf 
ixviRoa h into the or^mtlmdac^ittrtdi the former of wlucken> 
^ mao inherits b^ natnre, bdependent otanj legal aft; thcltb 
ter cannot be atuined mthont locli an ad.-r-Ttie. onlj aii^ul 
right, that ii bom with man, it freedom ^r inde|)etideitce onnj 
other arbitrary will, fo ht ai it ii conSfteBt mtk the Ubutf cf 
every individual, according to a general law, 

FurthfT Coatents of the loori. 

PakT I. Or TU PKIVATI MOKT Of nOHKTr W OIHIK4' 

Chap. I. Ofibe moA tfft/f^Jiagfiimtiii^ txunmi m frtfifl)^ 
{ 1. My prOjKrty i) that, vrith iriiicb I Bm.£) comwded, tkrt 
the ofe, which another might make of it againA my vrill, wonli 
iiijnre me. The fubjedire conditim of tlw poffibiUty «{ vie, oi 
general, is pqfiffioa. f . Jv-rj. Jiiri^cil poftuUt* pf ptaAW 
reafon. It is poffible to have eve^ eitenal obje^ of iqy will M 
n? property ^ i. e. the maxim is contrarr to ju&ice, accpidiag ^ 
which, if it were' a 1«w, an external ob>eA of the will behoied ta 
be in itfelf without an owner (res mtlUui). f 4. XipolitiM«t 
tke idea of exUtnal property. Of the ext«n»|l obje^i of my mil 
there can be only three : |.) a corportal thing vntboat me ) 3.) 
the will of another to a determined aA (pracQalio) ( 3. the fiiat- 
tton of another in relation to 'n;e, acco^ing \a tbe ClUgonM <^ 
Subftance, Caulality, and Cominuniqr bctvMim me Hid CKtenul 
objeAs, agreaable to the lawf of freedoBt. j 5. ZkSnidon of tbe 
idea of exteroal property. External property ii that without mt, 
to hinder me from ufinj^ wbtoh, as 1 ekoTe, vronld be unjufti or n 
injury, f i. Deduflitto of tlie idea of the gere legal or dv3 
poflcflion of an external obj^. } 7, App^don o£the principle 
af the poOibillty of esterad property to the objefis of experience. 
§ 8. To liave fomething external as pn^jterty, is only poffiUe Id 1 
juridical ftate, under a poblic iegiflatire power, L e. ta civil ii>- 
6iety. { (), In the ftate of natitrt, nothing hot ■ ma^ frovifietml, 
Ibpugh rei>l eatc^pal, property can take place. 
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Ctup. II: fifths ihtdi '^mt^iiri^ mttnut /ntpertyi 
\ to. Geaenl principkt of aAtfcrnal a^ttifition; — I acquire 
MiBetUBg origiailljTi wben I uufe that to bicdme mbe, which 
filrtietly wit the pMpefiy of 0)1 .4ther ^[fon.— Divifian of the 
acquifitioo of cxtcrrial propeitjr ; 1.) accoidiug to the niatier (the 
objeA) I acquire either ■ cotpoieal thing (fubftuice), or the per-' 
iomaocfe of tfnothcT perfmi (cau&titj), or thif other perton, i. e. 
Ut Of her Aite, fo fiir u I obtun ■ right to rule over that perTob } 
S.} according id the form or mo^e of acquifitiori, I haVe eithtr a 
real right, br x'ptrjanal right, or hotb real and perfonal tl'^ht to th^ 
poSeffiob, not the nfc, of another perfon or tmog. 

&-J7. i. Ofreil Hgbli. j 1 i. A real right is the right to th« 
private iife of a thing, in the common poSe^oo of which (whether 
original or acquired) I am with all others. 5 12. The &i& iiqiii- 
fitiohof atbingcanbenaothet thatithkt oftheloil. S 13. EvA/ 
part of the foil may be originally acquired, aad the ground of the 
pbffibility of thii acqutfitiihi ii, that the Cail, tii geoeral was ori> 
ginally common. $ 14. The legal ad of tliit acquiStion ij oecu- 
p^ftj' f 15. It is in ciril fociety alone, that taj pertmpiory ac- 
^uifitioi) oau be made ; in a (late of nature it can only be^ P''o^i-- 
^onal. % 16. Eaplanitlon o£ the idea of an original acqutiitton of. 
the Ibil. S 17. Dedu^on of thia ider; 

. Sta. II. Ofptrfoilalr^bit. $ 18. A perional right Is the pof- 
felEon of the will of aotither, al the poweiofdetotminiflgthattnll 
thniugh mine to a certain aAitfn, according to the Uwi offctedbit: 
^— Of the ttaaiierence of trill by eontrad. 5 19' Of the confli-' 
toenti of a cobtraa, $ io. Of tlie caufility of the will tjf another; 
iifaich it acqaicadj f 31. In n coottad, a thikgls bot ac^uiicd by 
th« acceptaoce of the pixHaiCt, bat by the delivery of what baa 
been promiled. 

.&<9. Ill; e/frt / - ^ft fiM i right. § sa.fhii right is that Of the 
|K)SeffloB of an •atemal objeS ai a thiag, and df thft ttfe of it fis » 
^fttivo. i 3j. Ofth^righof the Family-Sofciety. 5 34^—37: 
lltle Jirfit oftherightofiiiardage. } aS—oy. Txxltfimm^: of 
the right! of paienttge. $ 30. Titit third i ot the rights of « 
JISaAct of 1. Family. $31, 31. Dogmatical di^ifion of alt lUe ti^iu 
St 2 acimrabia> 
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acquirable hf taatnSt*. I. Of kltm^'. II. Of Humy prapuiy. 

&». IV. OfibtidraiaB^^ianifammtnaitij»a^thiiiiiS. 
Z' § 33' Of pNfeription, or tha node e£ tc^tmisv ftopmrtj by 
length of poSeffioa. II. f 54. Of atuju^ba hj lalKtiunec. UL- 
S 35, 3€> Of p«Ahunioa» ropuMtioii^ 
Cfur, III. Of the /ub)tBivtly nniuloiftd acquijimn^ ^y the fenttiKt 

ofaTuUKCottrtqfJuflke. " * . 

A. 5 37. Of the coatraa of Donatioa. ^. { 38- Of the coI^ 
tiafl of Loan (conwoodatum). C 5 3(). Of the re-ac^iatioi* or 
reclaiming of properly I0.I {^vindicatio). D. S 40. Of the acqm- 
Ji.tion of fecutity by oath (cautio juratoi.ia). % 41, 42. Tun&tioa 
frompEoperty in a flat* of nature, tothatio a |uri4icM^ ftste, « 
civil fociely in general. 

PiKT II. Op PoBtio L«rw. 
StS. I. 5 43, 44. Of the CDoflitutianal Law of a Stale. 5 45—47. 
Of a State as a collc^on of men.— Of the pomnioa State, Le- 
gillatlve, Executive, and Judicial. " Tbs only rational plan of 
governmcDt 11 that, in which th« comhijied nilt c^lhe people de< 
termtiKS the law,** J 48, 49. Of co-wdioate and fubotdiflat* 
powers.— Gnwrn/ Semaris. — ^. Of the fopreme power j of the 
fociaT conipaft, and the diity of obedience. Ofredtei^ of gtie- 
vancei. Offedition and raboIKon.— According to the priociphi 
dktblilhedby Kadi-, " A chingo In dio ConnitntCoa oE a Stale, 
"Vhich itf fa-jks cbiy fonetimcs rmder Mca^ry, can only in 
" juAice be 8ctoa)f)lKbed by tha SovtMign, t^ means ot reform; 
" not bjr the peoph, bykieaM oStftvt/titiuiivtA^it take place, 
" It ovti only fttfe^ Hm «MCHtive,-a<lt the legiOative power. At' 
** the fame time, if «i revolution has Mco bfen brooghl aboM, and 
*' a new conlUtution eftablilhed, the injuHice of thii rcvotvtk>B m- 
" its begiaoing and acceupUfh/Mcnt, do«f «pt fae* tbo {iibJeA^ 
" fsou the obUgatKO to accomnedata thiafelfra, na good ct^ 
" <en», to the nHr^idtr of thisgf.**' B. Of the right* a£ A*6>- 
v«reign powat to the terr^oiy. of lle>9tuc. Of the rights^ 
taxation. Of Fiw nee and Police. C. OfthMBnatenancac^tha 
poor ; of FouodllDj HoJpEuli ; of a te^gioui •flabtilhmcnt. D- Of- 

the 
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the diUFribiilfiHi of vfficM } of not In tfae Stat« ; of Nftbintjr. E. 
Of ctiurittBl law, and a pen^l code j of the right ^ pttnilhing and 
JiHdol^g. § J«. Of tha rf tatioA of a cTtizea to fail native ami 
etbef'couittrfes, in point of right and obligatioa. $51. Of tha 
jfffereat (orais of govemxaent. f 52. Of the attaitiineirt of that 
Htioaal fbn», which the fpitit of an originel conpaA re<iairef, 
trhkh m^eiJi'eeJhM alone the principle, i. c. the baGs, and cob- 
Attonefall^wff. — Of the nprefentMive S^ftera. 
' Se3. 11. C^ihe lavi of Nalioas, or inlrriMlional lavt. j 53,54. 
Nationt, in their exteihat relation to each other, are in a Rate of 
nature, not unlike lawlefi favagcs, among whom the right of the 
fteOflgeA i( eftabtilhtd f MBJequtntly, s cobfedertcy of ftatn be- 
come* neceflaf J, a oider to prote£i,oae another againfl external at* 
tacks, conformably to the idea of an original focial compad. 
S ^^ — 58- Of the right of making war, both with regard to the 
fubjefis of a State, and foreign nations. § 59, 60. Of the right of 
peace. 5 61. Of the InjuAtce of a ftate of warfare. " ThtreJbaU 
ie m vicr, n the irrefiftible veto of morally- practical Heaftra." — 
Df the modeof hrtnging nations, like individuals, from a flate of 
iiature to Ajaridicat Hate.— Of the efiabliihment and maintenance 
of > perpetual peace, by means of a permanent Congrefi of Stater. 
Sta. in. Of C^mtpo/iikal laia, er the rigbu qfihe eitittii of the 
v)«rid. § 6a. Of tbe tight trfmitf Hal inteiGouifc and coamerce, 
H Mo^giOg^ t» all mavkind. 

Condign. 

This union of the wl|o1e human race, under certain sniverfal 
lam, it nay be faid, is not the partial, but the total and complete 
attainment of the grand aim, the final purpofc of Jurifprudence 
rtiQiiR the bonndaties of mere Reafon. For, that the prototype of 
a jsridlcal fedcratton of men, according to public law( in general^ 
muft be derived from Reafon afiriori, is now obvious } fince afl the 
txamples, taken from experience, can indeed fervi the purpofe of 
MluAvating, but notof eflablilhing/theneceflity ofa metaphyficgH 
decifimt of this iroportatjt queftion. Thofe v^y men, who Ihuls 
at lie aovelty of this iniiuiry, incautioufly betray therafelvei, when 
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tfaej«ifi&it{ and even nuke nfe of the ooiBnKfli-^M tBfrtnSi 
*' thit that i* the beft coDltitDtion, id which tha Uwt govern, a« 
tnen." And whit, ' fifi the , author,' call be naore fubtunc tbu 
thii Idea, which if eTtdeotlj applicable to praAitt, and capanlcoi 
being realised in eapetience^ and which alooo— provided it i( net 
attempted to be btougbt nbent hy nie^ni of rerolutiona, or dw 
ibrciblc oveithrow of all nrooeoas eftablifhrneaU (for that wonU 
be the aonUiiktiiHi of all law and jufticc), hot hj gradnal re£iiV| 
according to fixed principln— leads hf continual apptoximatim 
to tbfe fiipicnie political good, a raapETttu. puca. 

XXX. (li.) Metaphjififibe AnfMgtgrii»di ier TtgnMOtlk 

MetaphyflcsilElements of Ethics. Svo-iTonwIf/fofy. 174(7; 

With thii pubiicatlon f*rof. Kant will probably conclude hli 
Jyilematic labours in the field of the Critical Fhilofophy. Thongb, 
on account of it( verj teCent appearance, I ha*e not yet obtained 
a copy of this work, among the books lately received from 6er- 
inaDy ^ I can in fome degree latiify the curiofity [of the reader, by 
Hating the objeA of it, at abfl rafted from the general Introdnc- 
iion, which is premifed to the preceding " Elements of Juiif- 
prudence-*' 

' Moral law* calk only be fo fir valid ti ralel, If thty call be 
citahlifhed afiriori. To that the neceffity nf thtm beeOmes evidenf. 
For the conceptions and judgments, relative le tmt adioM Sttd * 
milHoni, have no moral application at all, if they contain nothiag 
farther than what it learned from experience. And if we Aould 
even be milled to affame any data, from the latter fource, as moral 
principles, we cannot avoid falling into the groflcll an^ molt de- 
tiruflive errors. 

* If the doArine of morals bad no other aim than thai of per- 
fonal happincfsfit would be abfurd to fcarch forprinciplea afriartf 
in order to eflablifh fuch a do£trine. For^ however plaufible it 
may appear, that Reafon £an perceive previous to experience, by 
what means man may arrive at the permaoent enjoyment of tbe 
true pleafutes of life, yet every propofitioa of this kind, ofiriori,- 
U cither tautological, or it rcAs upon groundlcfs bypotheres. Hi- 

pciiaac*' 
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parieiM llone cao inform us of wliat ii attended with pleaAire, 
The natural ioAinft for nooriflimettt, the fexual impulfe, refi, mo. 
tion, and*(aftet developing the difpofitioDi of nature) the Itruggles 
Sot kvi<ttu, the enlarjement pi our knowledge, and the like, caa 
indmatc to every indivtdnat in particular, how he maj efiimaie 
liis pleafures, and at the fame time iofnnn him of the means, bf 
which he it to attain them. All plaufible leafomng aprioriU, 
here, In reality nothiog elfe but experience, which, by loduftion, 
Itfi rCccired a general cl)ara£ler. Thii generality, far froin being 
uuTtifali^s fo very limited, that an indcGnitt number of except 
tjonl muft be gtanted.to every Individual, in order to adopt that 
abotce io the mode of life, to hit particalar inclinatian, and to his 
fitfteptibility of pleafures ;— lb that, in the end, he caa profit aad 
^.tfrt "ijer only from hit own detriment, or that of others. 

' The dodrinet of morality, however, have a very different 
(rftgin. They are imperative to every iodividaal, without regard* 
iflg hii inclinationa j for ihli reafon merely, becaufe he is a free 
Abjed, and is capable of teilbiiiog praAically. Inftruftion, 
in the laws of morality, is not derived &om reBefUon upon 
^tfeWea and our amquil natqr^, ppt frpi^ the obferyation of the 
tQurfe of the world, namely from events and afitions ; but Reafon 
Itfelf comofanda us, how to aft, though we (ho^ld fin^ no analogr 
or example in experience, correfponding with the prefent cafe. 
Reafon, further, in this injonfiion, does not attend to th« ad- 
vantage or difidvantage, which may accompany our aflioas ; foe 
eXpcrieoM alone could pve us aqy inforffatipn upon this point, 
^e are indeed CiftitJed to purfiie oar advaqtage in avttf poflible 
naoner, provided that we afi eonfiftently with both |t.eafon and 
vmdence} for the former enjoins, while the latter only advift* 
that, npon the whole, we fliall derive greater advantages. If ne 
IdUow, 4b>» if we triafgrels the dilates of Re^on.l 

■The 
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^befoiiowing Efayt^ written by Prof. Kant, wen 
publljbed in Sfferent periodical worh of Germany^ 
in the cbronological order bere^fiated. . 

|. Pon d(n vtrfchitdttun Ra^en der Mtofihtn. Of the di£^ 
feT«nt races of man. FublUbcd in £hg£l's fhilofopber of tit 
worU: firfl Edit. Svo. Lfiftfig, t^7^, Cromp- IS5 to p. i(S4. 

3. BrUfiueehfcl aavt/ihtn Kant imd dem verjhrhtiuft Lamm 
fieri. CoTTcfpondeace between Kant and ihe late Lainl>ert.— ^ 
FubliJbed in BEUiotiIU.l'3 Littrary Correfpondenet between 
learmid Germant. Vol. L from p. 333 to jtiS. — i-)^i. 

3. lAexutiner aUgemtinen Gefchithteim Kflth^gerKcher 

Abficht JPlan of a general hiflory hi a cofmopolitical view, 

Publilbed in the B»rlin Monthly Magaziae, for November, 
1784. 

4. SeantxoortungdtrFrage: viat ifi ./iufJUSrm^ ?^—1i.*f3y 
to tbe q^uefiion, what is undcrflood hy illumination (of mtiid^. 
J6id, for Sef ember, 1 784. 

5. UeBer £e FnUam M> Mimit — On tbe VolcwOs ia Iha 
moon. Ibid, for March> 178 j. 

6. Von der UnrechtmaJ^gieit dts Buchernach£veJtt-~^n the 
isjuftice of printing fpurietu editions of booka^^hid, for 
M»7, 1785. 
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7. Beftimmung det Begriffi ,m*r Menfchtnrace. — Definition 
»f the idea coaneded with the expreffion " a race of men." — 
Ibid, for November, 1785. 

8. Mathmaftlicher jinfang dtr Minfchengefchichte — Oft 
the probable. Origia of Hamao Hiflory. Ihid. for January, 
1786. 

This Eflay the author himfelf con&ders as the nofi fuccef*- 
ful of hU popular pcoduAions, or ^oor worki. And though I 
hive not been able to procure a copjr of that number, in^nhtch 
it appeared In the Berlin Monthly Magazine, without ordering the 
whole fet for the year 1766, I can give tbe following durader a( 
this treatife, upon the autbarily«f A-o/, Will of Akdorf,a,\t,:c.- 
tfafted Iron his " Zf3^r0t ok the Kantian Fbiiofofiy, ^Svo. 2D9 
pages j t788,"7a wbi^befays, p. 32:-T* Thi£ miAerly per£^- 

* nance contains a ph!lofopbicalei(plaaatioD. which certainly bbet- 
' ter founded than upon niere cooicfture (as the title modcAly es- 

* preffes). Though it apparently deviates &om the Mofaic nat- 
' tative, ft nevecthelefs form an ufeful addition to the Bible, and 
^ aibrdfi itluftiations of its hiftorical truth.' 



9. Wat hetjst : Jich im Deniea erientirett t — What is under- 
good by tbe expreJEon, ** tp familiarize onefelf in thinking ;" 
i- e. to trace tbe ideas of oar own mind to theii fource^— /^iif, 
for Oaober> 1786. 

i«. Ahhandhng von dem GebraOcbe teholegifcher Principitn 
in dtr Philojophie.—A Treatife concerning the application of 
tdeological principles in phpofophy..^PUbliQied in the Ger~ 
pa« Jtfef-CBTy, for January and February, 1788. 



^'• 
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1 1 . Ueier dot Myiiugm aiUr phihfopbifihm Vtr/sehl h ier 
1[hcodicte. — On the fiulmc of >U pbitof(^)bicil anenjpts lutk 
in the Tfaeodices (hy Lcibniu) — -Birli* MuuUjr Magoa^ 
for September, 1791. 

ta. Ueher 4At taHiaU B's/e in dtr vnnfehiwhm Mtfttr— <M 
the radical e^dlin humaa nature—/^. Iht; April, 179I1 

■ ij. Ueier den Cemeinfpruch .* Das taag ia dtr vieorie nek. 
tig fej/a, laugt aber nkbt Jvr £e Praxis, — On the commoo- 
f lace allcrtioD, " that may be true in duoi^i but is not ap> 
plioible to prttftin." Xiid. for Se|lteoibef^ 1793. 

- 14. £twat Sber ibii Sh^fi des Mondet an/ die W^teriu^. 
Sbme-Retararks relative to the influence of' tficMooii cm IK 
Weather. iS/rf. for May 1794. 
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Tbiffe terifit, vihicb txplain tbtm/thes fitm tie eoMext nf 
tht Element!^ are bert ondtted. 

Such fbrafes, at Jbavi'oafy ma df/mitfoif attached to tiem, 
^ ke laidtrjood if a ffntral/egji. 

If any viords occur in thtfe definitiont, which appear t^- 
fiare or paradoxical, or do not fu£kieittly explain tbt meaning 
afthe term tinder con/ideration, the reader it rtauejied to hav 
recoarfe to thejvrthtr explanatiom offuch worat, in the alphas- 
bkical order o/tbit Clojary. 

To render thit nornenclature fuhjervient to the purpoji of 
ohtainmg a inore general view ofKanCs Philofophy, tkati could 
ie given tti the preceding Elementt, 1 have added ekplanationt of 
mmy terms, which, though not occurring in this concife account^ 
an nf(d hy fbe fiuthor in a peculiar /etf/e. 

^ESTHETIC 
commoiilj Sgoifies the Cnti^iie of TaAe, bi^ with Kant, the 
bience contuniag the rules o£ fenfation, in coDtradiftiac- 
tioQ [□ Logic, or the doflrine of the Underftandlng. 

itama, to make immediate in^^ona On the SCnlitiTe FacviU 
^1 i. e. to occafioQ repreTentatioDS and defixea. 

jAffjrm^tive, See Xijogmemti. 

^OBEjEABLSj QtKxmdiim)jtag^nehttf^ 

u in objcft '<c^ the Senfitive ftaraky, fo £tr aa it iofiacnces t&« 

^ I or what pleafes the tenfes in relation to iedings ; «r 

9 a - , what 
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vrhAt afioEds us ^eafuse. The agrcMble is not foDMttung <i* 
foluUly good, i: e. good in the eftimatlon of every rational 
being ; becaufe it does not immoUatelj depend on Rcafon it- 
felf, but on the relative ftate of the mind, fenfitive indlna- 
tions, and the like. The good, on the contrary, is an objed 
of pure Reafon, fometbing that is conformable to the fnbjed 
of all rational beings. 

AnalTiis — Zergliedenmg, 

i} of an iii^, is the ledodion (rfit to thofe charafters, of which 

it is compoimded, in order to render the cognition of it 

. clearer^ though we cannot by this proccfs make it more 

complete : hence it . does not fiimifli as with additional 

knowledge, fant merely uranges what we already pofleii- 

3) confidered in a general ftnff ; Analyfis is the fcience, treat- 
. ing of the form of real knowledge, and af the rules, by 

which we can examine that knowledge. It is a part of ge- 
neral Logic, and the negative criteritm of truths in xl^fi^ 
fenfe it is Oppoled to DialtSiie. 
3^ 'Tranfcindeatal Analjifii is the decompofition of tbe piire 
" intelledual fikcolty into the elements, through which all tbe 
operations of thought are carried on. 

4) aipurt praBical Reafin, \. e. of the pure pradical faculty 
^ of Reafon, ot of the pure wilf, into its elemcni^. 

Amalttical, See Jodgmenis. 

AkThrofologt 

fignifies in general the experiment^ doctrine of the nature of 

man ; and is divided, by Kant, into 

I ) theoretical or empirical doftiiae of loinc^ which is s branch 

ofN atural Philofophy ; 
a) praBieal, applied, and empirical Philofophy of Morals ; 
Ethics — the confideration of the moral law in relation to 
■ the human wiH, its inclinations, motives, and to the ob-' 
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X Anthrofomorvhismus 
is the art of attributing properliea, obferved in the world of 
fenfe, to a being remote from that world ; or the fcnfualiza- 
tion of an idea of Reafon : foi" inftance, if we think of the 
Deitj hy Ktiman predicates. 

A»TICI?ATIOjr 
of experience) is a cognition of objeds liable to obfervation 
a priori, previous to the obfeivauon itfeli^ i. e, according to 
the pure form of perception, in coofequence of which all phe- 
nomena are in Spaet and IFime. 

Amrsout OF Reason 

1. in general ; a contradtdion between twolaws i 

2. in particular) 

a) oi pure /pecvlative Reafon, is the contradiflion in the re- 
fiilts of it, in t\it application of its fubjedive idea: Te]a-> 
tive to the unconditional thing, as well as in the applica- 
^on of its law, to the world of fenfe ; a law, hj which 
we form conclufions from the given (perceiTcd) condi- 
tion^ thi^g, to what is nncomlttibnal. 

b) oipure ftaSicai Reafon, which "occurs in the inquiiy 
inttt the higheft good ; inhere, on the one hand, pradical 
Reafon prefupfiofes a neceiTarj combination between vir- 
tue and happinefs ; but, on the other hand, there is no 
.poffibility of perceiving this combination anal^cally or 
fyntheticalty, neither a priori nor a ^*^*r»«'.— .This an- 
tinomy is folvcd by ihowing the real coineftion between 
onr good conddQ and wellbeing ; though this connexion 
be concealed in the world of fenfe, yet it i a redly ex- 
iiling throughout the whole of it, and founded on the 
fuperfenfible exiftence of onrfelve?, in conneftion with o- 
ther things. 

ApODICTitCAL 
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or abfolate, and attended with the coa&ioatacCs of aeCdStj. 

A rOtTERlORI, 

i. e. tlirougli lenfation, experience .^The diftisAton hvcvtH 
our knowledge obtained a pojieriori, may be rendered more 
dear hj its oppofite, a priori. This diftinftion, in the philo- 
fopby of Kant, does not relate to tht/epitt oftiaU, in wbicb, 
but to the fowrce, from which ve leceive knowledge or cog- 
nitions. Every repreleatation or cognition b a pofieriari, 
that is not bonded merely on the original faculty of ^ nundj 
but in foroe one or Other auxUficatioQ, i^Mch that bcvUtjhi 
received. Such reprefentatioiw or cogmtJAna are tbere&ie 
called tmfirical^ 

A PRIOBt 
originally does not jgniffr, with Kaht, a cog^ution or n^- 
fentatioa which, io order of time, [trccedea experience; of 
which we could become c<»fcious iod^cDdmt of aU fenl^tifiiisi 
and which, at the £inw time with the reprefeoting ficnltfi 
could be prefent in oar niiad as a real reprefentatioR. SaA 
are the " innate notions or ideas," whidi Eaot es^refily re- 
jc&s throughout his works. Bnt by the term " a priori" li' 
undeiitaiujs thofe lepreCe^tations, which we acquire thr^a^ 
the exertions of our own inind, or the dunking fubjed -^ lo^ 
not through observation and £cnJation (a ppjltritri) \ not 
tbcough given objeda and &mo theiu, b^^oa* our lacoh? ^ 
cogottioD ) thou^ tkis laltci quiA be rcndned aOiv* by 
means of £enfible impreffions ; fad ihou^ the origin or pro- 
duAion of fttch a reprefentatioQ can in this BUnaer pnlj b< 
accom^di&ed. Fotther, aU that is « priori, wbid^ lies in (^ 
original conformatioa of the thipkiog fubjeA, and is ih( 
founded on the operation of objeQs, which cadM^nent^ i> 
not fixfl introduced iiUu the fniod, bnt is evolved Jrom it, ^ 
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Cs peculiu ftcalti^. All thtfe rqirefenUttons ceveithelela 
irefa^>ofi: ej^toHtnce, i. e. vstterials of applkatloa, if wc are 
become confcious of them, and refer them to obje^. With- 
rat experience, they are non-eiftities. They do not precede 
^spetience as real reprcfcntdtions, tut aa the conditions, that 
render experience itfelf poffible. All obje^ive reality of th?ia 
it fwUded merely ob experience. 

ii coh&iou&cf^, or the faculty of becoming ^onfcious, fig- 

i) w geoeral,the fame 4s rfiprtfeiltaticin, or the faculty of re- 

piefenting ; 
t) in particular, the reprefentation as diftiofl from the fub- 
jefi thu r«^^A:ats, HoA ff^m the o%a that Is reprefented. 
3) f*(f-tM/ci^ttfnefi, for vhicH We have two facilities, 
a-the empirical, the inteMil fenfe, i. <^ llie «Dnfiiou£he(a 
^«ar Itan at My time,of our obfetVatiottS. This is as 
fnUjeft. to change, as the 6bfervatiMis tbemfdves ; con- 
fidered in itfelf, it is not oonfined to xij one [Jace, and 
does not relate to (he identity of the fub>ea. 
^—the trai\fcenieiUali piii'^» origiaal, 1. e. the confcioafneft 
«f the identity of ourfelves, *ith all the vatietf of eiepi- 
rical conIciDaine&. It is tb»t felf-cotifcioufnefs, Vhich 
generates the baric idea U /," or V I tbini,*' as being the 
fimple correlate of all other ideas, an^ the condition of 
their onity and n^ceiTary cooncAion. 

There occurs a remark in Kant's Critique of pure 
Riafon, ffhich is very humiliating in the tranfcendent^ 
doftrine of mind- He fays tipon this occaCbn : "Though 
't confcioofiiefs has no eztenfirc magnitude, and there. 
" fore is not divifible, it certainly has intenfive magni- 
*' tude, and ire may weB conceive a cefiarion of it, by a 
I' rm^pn of power. — For there if » certain degree of 
« con- 
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" confeioafiicA even in obfcure rcprefeatatioos, bve that 
" it does not ^wajs fuffice to diftingHilli one ideti &em 
" another, i. «. to make it clear and evident.'' 

Aftetitive Faculty, or Facultx of DESiaiwc, 
(^Begeimagjvermogeii) 
in the mofl general fenfe, is the power inhfrest in m. Imog 
tieing, to become through his reprefen^tions the real cavfe of 
obtaining the objcfts correfponding with them; altljoifghtbe 
phyCcal powers Qioiild not be adequate to the real produftuo 
of the objefl defired : v, g. to wifli for the great pri%e in tb( 
pottery, ind the like, 

ArPREBEt^SIOH 
i? ao ad of the tnind, by which the variety of individual fa- 
ceptions is colle£led, combined iifith pat uwther, aad iaafp 
9Te produced. Wenuy di4i9giuijh« ' 
1. the fvre Jynthefitqf apprt^ke^iftt, which coiapouadB then- 
ripty of perception^ a priori, of Space aad Time, atid ptodi. 
ces pure images, (qch as repr^Ieotatiotis of uumbers,:g». 
metrical figures, ^■ 
;.-fis/iVtca/ii//r«£^A^ii, which combines the pure perc^ 
ttods together with their matter, i. e. with fenfible in^ref- 
liftiie,,and produces the images of phenomena ; v. g. whoi 
I ob&rve a houfc, the freezing of water, &c. 
Approbatioh, See SirisFACTioN. 
Architectonic 
i« the art of conftnifting Syftems. The Archite&onic of port 
Reafon is, therefore, the plan for a Syftem of pure philofo- 
phy. 

ARf , (Kunfi) 
I, in the mofl extenfive fenfe, is arbitrary produQion, i? cofl- 
fequence of preceding reprefentatioos ; 
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3, in a more limited fenfe, is produdion through Liberty, i. e. 

through a free will, whidi adopts Reafon as {he ground of 

its afiioost 

Articolatioh 
is the ftrufiun: Of the members of a fci^nce, or the fjrflematic 
unity of it. . 

AssERtoftf, See Imperath^e and JudgUehts. 

ATtjUBUTE 

or froperty, is a charaQ:et belonging to the bxiftence of a tMng 
conceiTed, as to its internal poffibility ; which character caa 
be derived from things, or beings, as the nccelTary, i. e, fu£- 
Sciently ellablilhed confequence of them. 

AUTOKOMT, 

a peculiar legillation of the viilJ, is that conltitutian of a ra^ 
, tiooal will, hy which it is a law to itfelf, by which it deter- 
mines itfelf, uninflnenced by inclinations. It is the indepen- 
dence of the will on all matter of it, i. e. on fenfiuve defires and 
theit objects ; the dependence on a rational will, merely on it- 
felf, i, e» upon the form of Reafon. This is a pradically nc- 
ceflary idea, in order to comprehend in this manner the poffi- 
bility of an unconditional Imperative, and a goodnel^ (mora- 
lity) of adions independent on external intere ft. 

AitioM 
is a fynthetical pf inciple a pfiori, which contains immediate - 
Or intuitive certainty i i. e. derived from objefls of pure per- 
ception, and which does not admit of proof, and of the truth 
of which, we can point out no more accurate chaiaQer, than 
what it itfelf exprcffes. " ' 

Bili— 55/'« 
lithat which, according.tb a rational piincipl^ is a neceflary 
objed of det citation, in diiliu£Uon from the di/agreta6U, i. c. 
what occafioos an immediate fenfation df paiiii 

T Be40. 
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ii that, nhich excites plesfuce and d^ms oht spI>To1)aIioiI^ 
without fatisfying any wants : which plcafes iA hj the lur- 
monious employmeat of ouc reprefenting faculty, nnconncAed 
with tumal defiTes ; and which we wre fond of communicau 
ing to others ; for inftance, a «itty idea^ an acute or bf^re* 
flefUon, a Itrong piSurci, and the like. 

BzA.VTt'w.r—Seioiiheit 
is the regular coofennatioa of an obje^ fo far as we obfem 
this in it, withotU reprcfenting tp ouiCtlves any defi^ or puf- 
poir ; the regular fitijeSive confiarma^om of ao ohjeS of na- 
ture or art ; the cxprellion-ofa^hetical ideas. 

Beimg -Wefia, Ding 

figni£es t) a conception with its conAituent parts ; logicaBy, 
^fuhjeBum quod. Tfae terra * being* is diftingoiflied from the 
word ' nature ;' in as much as the former is tHe inlcrnal prin- 
ciple of all thofe determioations, which relate to the paJfOiiSty 
of a fhing ; and the latter, natnre, is the internal piinciple of 
all the determinations, relating to the txi/ltnet of a tfaiag.:-- 
2) a real being, fubjeHvm guo, the nature of a thing. 

Belief— GAiMi* 

I, figni&es the a£t of taking fomctjiing for true, on account of 
fufEcicQt fubjeftive, without any objeSivc, reafons ibr do- 
ing fo ; 9T, in other words, to conceive things as fubjcds of 
cognition, or to admit their polEble exigence ; bccanfc Rea. 
fon enjoins it. Thefe fubje^ye gronnda.are a ccrtaifi in- 
tereft, certain purpojti ;— 

3, the hahit, the moral Way of thinking, by which Reafoa eon- 
fiders as true, what is inacccffible to our, theoretical cog- 
nition of things ;— ' ' ■ 

3, in patticul3r,_;fi/M Jacra \ the adoption of religions prln« 
cijles. 

CAKOVr 
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is general, mean; * a fcience treating of the proper ufe of ouf 
faculty of tTognition :' it is therefore oppofed to ' DtfcipKne^ 
which is a guide, dire^ing us to prevent the jmprbper ufe of 
that faculty. 

^ Categobical, See Juoghrnts. 

Catbgqries . ^ 

I, in general, are original notions or intellednal conceptionSf 

which correfpond with the fimple form of a judgment j lo- 

^cal funAioUs applied to objeds in general ; — 
%, ih particular, and ^cording to their twofold ufe, they are, 

a) Categoriet of theareticol Rta/on, or of . Nature ; fo fat 
namely, as they are referred to the variety of fenJifale 
perceptions, in oider to give it unity of apperception in 
a judgnient of experience, or a cognition of nature ; 
hence they are conceptions of unity in this cognition ; 

h) Categoriet ofpra^ical Rtmjan ; Co far as the fame func- 
tions of the Undcrftanding are referred to the variety of 
deSres, in order to obtain for it unity in the rational idea 
of morality, 

CAUSAtlTTo— CaVSATION, 

dependence, csn&l AinneAion, fignifies 

I, loyally, the fundion-of the Underftanding in a hypotheti- 
tical judgment j the repi^fentation concerning the logical 
relation of caiife and efie£t to one another ; 

3, as the pure category correfpond ing with this function, it ei- 
prefles the notion of a real relation of diSitrent obje«!>s to 
one another ; th^ neceffary determination of the exiftence 
of a fomething through fomething of a different kind, whe- 
ther this be homogeneous or not ; — 3 fpeciea of fynthelis, 
ta in 
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in which, according to, and hj means of, fomething A 
(caufe) we necelTsirilj' admit fomethiag very different, B. 
(effect), and this in confequence of an abfolutelj general 
xu!e, fo that we C3n conQl^dc the ezillcnce of A, frojn the 
exiftcDCC of B. 

is the cotifcioufnefs arifing from fufficient objeaiyc reafoft^ 
which are valid with refpeft to eveiy body. 

Change— Vfrajtderung^ 
accidens, is the fucceflion of difierent ftates, trapfitioa of » 
thing from one ftate to another ; the coexiftcnce of what is, 
Aanding and fleady in time, with that whicli changes ; the 
csnneftion of oppofitc predicates in one and the fame objed, 
but at diS'erenc times, v. g. motion, i. e. a being and nbt-being; 
of the fame thing,, in the fame place, but at different jicnods. 
of time. 

Cognition, — Eriemtm/j, 
in general, is a whole of conne&ed reprefentations in one aft 
of confcioufocfs ; or the determinate reference of given repre- 
fentations to one ohj eft .-^E very cognition has i) matter, fub- 
llance, i. e. fomething objeftive, which arifes from the ob- 
jefts reprefented ; the variety of given perceptions, objefls : 
2')Jorm, i. e. a determinate way er mode, in which the given 
matter is received, modified, and comL n^ by the reprefcnt- 
ing faculty ; that, which relates to the operation of mind in 
our cognitions ; that, which depends upon the c.onftitution of 
the thinking fubjed, or of the Underftanding and Reafon^ 

Common SEViE—Gemeinfinn 
is the faculty of determining what pleafes or difpleafes, not 
through conceptions,' but merely through feelings ; yet this 
determination has general validity. 
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To CosCEVfR—SegreiJin 

isafiuidionofRcafon, as" to und^rftand^* u e-toth]okoFai\ 
!*ji^^ is ^ ?ft of th? Undcrftandbg, 

I, in the moft extenlive fenfe ; is ever^ produ&ion of the ac- 
tive Tcprefeatiog faculty, \fj which variet;, or the multifari- 
qus, is coqucfiied into unity : 

1, in a more deteimiited fenfe ; is a general reprefentation ab- 
fira&ed firoma Variety of intuitions, and is oppofed to afingle 
reprcfentation or intuition. A conception of this kind is called 
by Kant, ' difcurjive ;' becaufe it does not immediately refer 
to the obje£t, bat only by the reprefentation of a charafter, 
which may be common to itn infinite variety of things, the re- 
prefentation of which is contained under (not, in) a difcur/he 
foncffiion. ' j 

In CONCRETO, 

|. e, in real nature, in real objects of experience. Here, 
tnany things may be differently conftituted, from what they 
are " ik ahJlraB^" i. e, when we reflect merely upon the 
pure idea of a thing, without attending to what may yet lieia 
thefcnfible perception of an objcfl, 

CoNPITloN — Bedlngung, 
the requifite, the ground, that which muft be prefuppofed, in 
order to underftand or to comprehend fome other datum, dr 
given thing. -T- Whatever prefuppofes a condition, is called 
cnnditianate or conditional. 

lafraBical philofoghy, we mull diftinguifb ' 
1, that, which k praflicaUy conditionate, which b determined 
through natural inclinations and neceflities ; for inftance, the 
\mptratities of happinefs arc valid only under the condition, 

th^t 
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that a perfon feels ao iaclination for fomethiog, an impolTe to- 
wards fomething, a necellity of a ccctaia kind ; aod not odier- 
wife: 

3, that, which is fraBkally unconditionottf which depend) 
merely on Reafo^ itfelf, i. e. on the moral law, for inllaiiiie 
a pure, diUnteiefted integrity, fidelity, and gener^ qtJlity. 

i.K.formayJivetiex»tJinalis,\tihzt confUtotion ofanobjeS 
(or cvenofaftate of mind, or (rfah aftion), which can be 
conceived, or thought of by us, as poffible only through 
a caufality according to conceptions, that is, through a Will- 

CoHsCiEMCi — Gtwijin, 
means i) the moral fenfe, relative to onr own aAJons ; j 

a) the felf-determinlng moral faculty of judging j that un. I 
cosditionate confcioulhels of duty, hy which wc can detet' 
mine within onrfelvcs, wt)ethcr ftn adion, we are about to 
perform, he juft or otherwift. 

ConiCiovivCBS^—Stviiffiseyn \ See AvfERCEFTiov. 
CoNSTlTUTloK OF Stath — Staattvtrfoffung j 
thb moft perfeA is that, in which the liberty of every indi- 
vidual is thoroughly con£llent with the freedom of all mem- 
bers of focfety. 

Constitutive 
principles are thofe, which refiET to an objed, fo as to deter- 
mine fomething relative to it, i. e. to the reprcfentation of iti 
namely either the intuition of an objcd, v. g. the mathema- 
tical principles ; or the experimental conception of it, v. g. the 
dynamical principles of the Under ftanding. 

Keculative principles, on the contrary, are thofc, whidi 
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do set ^ermineibe ct^efta ^cmfclvn, hut whicli afibrd us 
rides, i. e, dctErtainations of the Undetftanding, to fcarch for 
the objed:3 in qneflion. 

To CoMSTllUCT 
an idta, means to deternuns an individual objefi, i. e; the per-' 
uption itfelf of tbat objeA, trfiich is perfcflly confbrjoable M 
the general idea. 

An objed requires perception; an empirical perception, 
however, we cannot fpontaoeoufly produce ) for the pure per- 
c«ption only is poflible a priori. In this, namely Space and 
Time, we can form certain determinations^ and C<unbine Uiem 
in the pore reprefcntitig faculty, for initanee an equilateral 
tnangle. In afimilar manner, wc can conftrud the jntenfive 
magnitade of the fenfations of the folar light, i. e. We can com^ 
pound them of about 300,000 times the quantity of the light 
of the moon, and predicate them in a determined maonet * 
priori ;— of two given members of a proportion, we are able 
to cooilrua a diird, fuch as 1 : 4 : ^, Sec. 

Con/lru3ioH, in a general fetf/tt Itgnifies every exhibition of 
a general idea, by means of the felf-adive piodu^oa of a 
perception, that cotrefponds with the idea. 

Qo uTAer—Seriibrungf 
t, in.a jnatbematiial fe^ife, is the common boundary of two 
fpaces, which \i neither within the one nor the other, v. g< 
two, interfering lines do not touch one another, becaufe theif 
common point belongs to each of them : 
3, in a phyfical fenfe, is the reciprocal elFe£t of the repelling 
powers in the Common boundary of two fpaces ; the im^ 
mediate action and reaSion of impenetrability. It is diftin- 
guiflied from the aftion at diftance, i. e. firom the effed of one 
tqatter upon the other, without the mediation of other inter' 
veaimt aiattcrB through the empty fpace, t. g. in the efleo- 

tial 
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tial attra^oD. — The be^ninng of contad in the ^proacb of 
one matter to another, is called ' peicoffioa* (^Slpfi) ; the con^ 
tiDaadon of it, ' prefliire* (^Druei). 

C ONTINUANCE, OT FtlMAV£sct—-Btbarrtichieiti 
is euftence at all, times, without oilgin and evaoefcence. I^ 
in this manner, we reprcf«nt to ourfelvcs the exiftence of phc* 
nomena, we clafs them under the pure intelledual conccptioa, 
or Cuegpiy of SubQance. 

CoiitmiitTi—Statigitii, 
tefers tovtliat magaitude, no part of which ij the ah&lutdj 
fmalleft and moft fimplc, a^d in the folmion of which we ne- 
ver can arrive at dietcrmined laft unities ; for inAance, Space 
and Time, together with the phenomena that exift in them. 

CoVTRiBiCTlOH—JVider/priieb s 
the principle of contradiAion, i. e. ■' no one thing admits of 
being reprefented by contradiflory predicates," is the nega- 
tive criterion of all abftraft truth, fcnd the fourcc of all oor 
analytical) but not of fjnthetical, cognitions. 
Conviction: See pRoofs. 
CoeMotoCT i 
the tranfctndental, tational cofmology ; is eitlier the Science 
embracing the whole of the phenomena in nature, or the me- 
taphyseal philofophy of the fuperfenfible properties of all ob- 
jeds^xifting. 

Cosuo-TREotoGT 
is the cognition of a primitive Being, from the exiftence od 
world in general, and its accidentdity, as oppofed tofubfUace. 

I . Criticism^ 

with Kant, Sgaifies a critical mode tff proceeding (doubts oi 
^lay) i. e. the maxim of general diftruft with lefpefl to all 
fynthericai 
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[yathetic^ judgmebts a priori^ utuil we have acquired sview 
of the uoiverfal ground ofdieir polEbilitjr, in tbe eflential coq- 
ditioDS of our faculties of cogoitioD. 

CRrnqoE OF Pure Reason, 
or tranfcendental Critique, is the Science of the pure faculty 
of Re^on ; the inquirjr into thbfe psirticulars, which Reafon 
is able to know and to perform, from its own fources, and 
independent of experience i— vuf. the i&ore ample definition, 
pp. 43 and 43. 

Cm.TORE, 
in 9.pofitive fenfe, is ufed by Kant, to exprefs the promptnefs - 
we acqaire in obeying rules ; to which heoppofesthe term 
* Di/cipline,' in a negative fenfe, which weakens and deflroyS 
that readine&i and makes us fufpend our judgment. . Hie 
whole Critiqae is a Difcipline, as to the contents of pure ra- 
tional cognition ; but as to its method, only a particular part 
of the Critique is Difcipline. 

Daemonologt 
is &K doctrine of higher; but in other refpeSs finite, beings 
refembltng man ; in oppofition to Theologjf, tiit do£tnae of. 
the highcft and infinite Being. Phylical Teleology leads us to 
the former ; moral Teleology to the latter. 

Deception — Setrug, tautchung, 
is that lUuGon of the fenfts, when we confider fomething, 
which is obtained by conclufiona, as the immediate observa- 
tion itfclf. This is no error of the fenfes, but of the Judging 
Faculty or the Undeiftanding. — There is not otily a deception 
of the externaJ/enfe, v. g. the optical, but alfo, an illufioa of' 
the internal fenfe, v. g. when the fanatic believes to feel fu- 
pcmatural infiuence, or when we confound the fcnfnion, 
which neceffarily accompanies a moral aSion or detei mination 
of the wiil, with the canfe of the aftion itfeJf. 

U . Deduction. 
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Deduction, 
in genenl, is the proof of a legal chim, a right ; but, in pU- 
ticolar, Kant nnderilandi hy it the eftabliffaiUent of a re- 
ptefentatien ; the proof of the ri^t we have to make ufe of 
it ; the proof^ that a repref«itation has fenfe, meaning, rea- 
lity, objedive validity, that it is not vague or ospt^, but re- 
lates to obje&s. 

Dehohstkahlk, 
in Lo^, are called thofe pofitions, vbich admit of immediate 
proof; in opposition to indtmottftrahU portions, that admit of 
no proof ;— Jn a critical fenfe, fucb conceptions or judgments 
are demonltrable, a» can be exhibited in perception, whether 
pure or empirical ; in oppo&tion to the indemonflrabie, which 
cannot be thus ezbibited. 

DsTERMiHATIoN — Stfiimmung, 
i) as oppofed to fubftancc \ accidena, a logical pre£catt of a 
fubjeft : a) a rtal prtdicate, which amplifie) the conceptien i 
the determination of a thing : v. g. bard, elaftic. Sec. and not 
mere exiftcace.^The deUrminatiotu oi a thing are, according 
to the fonrce of cognition, empirical, when the; are derived 
from experience ; tranfcendental, when they arife from the re- 
prefcnting fubjefi afrtori. 

Dbterminish 
is the principle of determining the will from fufficient inte^ 
nal (fubjedive) reafons. To combliie this principle with 
that of freedom, i. e, abfolote fpontaneitj, occafions no dif- 
ficulty. 

DiitEcmc 
ifr ufed hj- Kant io the following fignifications : 
I J logical, SoTtaiii that Logic, which treats of the fources of 
ctiorand illufion,aiid the mode of detcfting them: 
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3) tran/cettJental, mateiial Dialedic ; tbe exhibition and 
judgment of tlut Ulufion, -which arifes from the fabje&ive 
cooftitutioD of ReafoD idelf a pciori. 

Discipline — Zuchi, See Culturk. 
DlSjmf CTIVE } See JUOGHEITTS. 
To DlSFWTE 
upon anj thing, means to decide it by pcoofs, i. e. from ob- 
jedive conceptions, on which the judgment is founded.— To 
contejl ^ftreiten) any thing, lignifies to claim the coofent of 
Others to our judgment \ though we cannot always produce 
objeftive realbns, and frequently have only fubjeQive grounds 
to go upon, i. e. acflhetical grounds, feelings. 

Distakce: See Contact. 
Divines — Geifiliclie 
are teachers of the pure moral Religion ; as being oppofed to 
' priejltyi. e. the confecrated minifters oi pious cuAoms and ce- 
remonies. 

Dogma, 
or a dogmatical judgment, is a dircft fynthetical deciJion from' 
conceptions, and is diflinguifhed 

t, from analytical judgments, which properly teach nothing ; 
3, from experimental pofitions, which have no apodiftic or 
demonftrative certunty ; 

3, from mathematical principles, i. e. from fynthetical judg- 
ments arifing from the confiruQibn of ideas ; and 

4, from principles, i> e. indireA fynthetico-apodiAic judg- 
ments, fuch as the principle of the 'fujkient reafon.* Spe. 
culative pure Reafoa contains no dogmas ; for its ideas 
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BoGHATISH 

or the dogmatical proeefe of pore Reafon, is the prejadice cf- 
maintaiaing aad deciding metaphyfical proprftion* wcoiding 
ti cuftomary principles, and of determining upon the erift. 
ence or non-exiftence of fnperfenfible objefla and their pro- 
perties, without having iwerioufly deduced die poffibility of 
them from the Acuities of Reafon ; it is therefore, MetaphTfics 
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by fbefe pure notions or conceptitniE, iMmg the forms of 
thaugbtf cxpcrieBce itfelf Bad its objeSa, as fucb, become pof- 

ViJ. tbe fourth Problem, p. 49 & feq. • 

Etbico-theoloot 
is that ipecies ol Theology,, which is derived from pare moral 
arguments, sod admits no fymbolical reprefentations. . 

£xpERiENCE — Er/ahrung 
is, witb Kant, an objedive, i. e. muTerfally valid and'neceflary 
fyiitbetical cognition of given ot^eSs ^phenomena) ; or, tbe 
rcprdentation of obfervations in a ceceflarily determined con> 
sedion ; cognition through combined obfervation ; the coa- 
neAioo of fenfible reprefentationa according to cettain laws. . 

Extension— ^Efjiffi&fffffff, 
in tbe rooft comprehenfive fenfe, is the reprefentation of a 
whole, by means of its costinned parts. If thefe are fimnl- 
taneoua or coeitftent, it is Space : if they follow one another 
in fuccelSon, it is Tioif. According to this ufe of the word 
' extension,* every magnitude is called extenfive, which is re- 
prefented by the fucceffive conncftion of parts of time and' 
fpace, when the reprefentaUon of the whole becomes pofTible 
only^y the reprefentation of the parts. In this fenfe exten- 
fion is ufed in Mathematics, and hence ;he mathefis extenforum. 

Extensive power 
is, according to Kant, original elafticity or the power of an 
ext«tded thing by means of the repullion of all its parts^— It 
fo far differs from what is commonly called tlafiicity, as this 
is the power of a' matter, to teftime its form or magnitude 
changed by another moving power, upon the remi^on of the 
Itter. 

Fanct 
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Fancy— fKiiN 

is that deception, in whidi we confider the mere reprefentft. 
tion of a ihing as equivalent to the thing itfelf. Rtligiom 
fancy manifefls itlelf in.tbis, when man confiders the (latntoij 
belief and ceremonies as the fubfUnce of religioSj and as the 
fupreme condition, upon which he maj obtain the approbfe 
tion of the Deitjr. 

Fatalism 
is that fyftem, in which the conne^on of purpofes in (he 
world is confidered as accidental ; and in whii^ this connec- 
tion is jet derived from t Supreme Being, not indeed from his 
ration^ nature, bat from the neceStry cooftitntion of dtis 
Being, and t3ie uni^ of the world thence ari£ng. Such, for 
.inftance, is the fjftem of Spinoza. 

Final purpose — SnAiweei 
is that, which requires no other porpofe as tife condition of its 
pi^bilit/ ; which conuins in itfelf the detennioing caof^ths 
neceSar/ and fufficient cooditbn of all other purpofes. 

Fokm 
is the determined mode of thinking Ibmething, of the rnaonet 
of its exiftence ; it b oppofed to tnatUr, i. e, that which ii 
given and determinable. 

Fdhctioh 
is the olEce, the aflivity, the form of an higher faculty of 
cognition : i} of the Underfianding —to think and to judge ; 
2) of Reafon — to conclude. 

TunSUn is oppofed to afft^ion, as this implies s change, to 
which our Senfitive Faculty is fnt^ed. 

Geniits — ingeHtum 
as the talent, the ^ft of iiature, or the native difpofition of the 
micd, from which nature prefcribes the rule to art. 

To 
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an objed, is to perceive it, to obferve it ; to refer the concep. 
tioa of it to real or poflible experience. That an objefi be 
given, is a necefTary condition for receiving a cognition of it, 
but not fo, for tbiniing of it only. 

Gaoii—Guttt, 

is that, of which reafon approves, shd which it confiders as 
p^SicaUy necdTarj ; that, which according to a rational 
princi[de is a neceffary objed of the faculty of dcfiring ; which 
bas fome value. It is oppofed to the agreeaiU, which fatis- 
fiei the inclinations of the fenfes, or which afiords us plcafnrr. 

Gravitation 
is called the efieft of univerfal attradion, which every part of 
matter immediately exerts on all other parts, and at all dif- 
tances^— Kant diilingullhes gravitation from gravity, i. e. the 
effort of matter to move itfelf in the direction of the fup«rior 
giaviuttoB, 

Ground of HErttMmiTion—rBe^immuagtgrund. 
The grounds or canfes of determining our anions, are called 
JmrtMoI (laws), fo far as they afcertain the way and manner, 
in whid we view an objeA ; material (maxims), fo far as 
they determine the objeds, to which an aSion is directed , 
JiihjeBive (laws), fo for as they depend upon pure rational cou- 
ccptioDS ; objfBive (motives), fo far as they aSe& the Senfi- 
tivc Faculty ; praSical, fo far as the laft ground, which de- 
termines the will is au idea from pure Reafon ; aefiheti- 
cal, when the laft grounds of volition are met with in certdn 
feelings of fenfe. The pure moral law is the formal ground 
of determining moial a&ioos ; hence the good and bad, i. c. 
the objeds of moral dcfire and averfion, depend upon this law : 
it is, therefore, likewife the material ground of determina- 
tion. 
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tioa, and is objedive, u betog tli« fiirm of pradical Rea£n 
itt\ f. Tbe moral fenfe is tbe JnbjeftW* groaod of flie boK 
iStioa i but, 08 tbis faofe oi feeling itfelf u again prodoocd 
b^ Reafoa, it cannot bo aellhetkaL 

HaPFIHESS — Gluci/eHgieit 
fignifies, with Kant, the whole profperitj of a finite, rition^ 
being ; the confcioufoefs of the agreeable fituatton, which nn* 
interrupted!/ accompanies the whole exiftence of fudi a being. 
—It ariies from the fatisfadion of all indioatioas, ftom die 
attainment of all ends, which the Senfitiv« Facuhj propofes, 
aad is therefore a prototype of the imagination. 

HCTBROHaMT, 
or a foreign legiflation, b that, in which not the will itfd^ 
but fomething elfe determines us to aA in a certain manner ; 
when not the a£tion itfelf, bnt merely its objeA, its efieft 
interefts ns ; when, befide the idea of the aAion, another ex- 
traneous allurement or compuliion, i. e. hope or fear muft 
concur, in order to produce the adion. 

Highest Good — Hochflei Gut 
is the whole nnconditionate ohjeA of pure pra&ical Reafin, 
and confifts i) in virtue as the coAllitucnt of being happy ; 
^Kfuprtme good; s) in happinefs itfctf, fo far as it is con- 
nefted with that worth ; ^tperfeli good> 

Htfothesis 
is an explanation of fomething that is real, bj fomething elfe, 
the reality of which is not demonllrable or, 3.\ lead, is not 4^' 
monflrated. 

Hypothetical : See JudcMents. 
Idea. 
This exprcflion Kant employs more determinate!/ (har- 
rowed 
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rftwed from Plato), than is commonly ufed in modem lar» 
guagea. According to Kant, it fignifies aneceflarj conception 
of Reafon, the objefl: of which cannot be perceived by the 
fenfes, nor acquired hj experience. 

Idealism 
is called that fyilcm of philofophy, in which the external reali- 
ty of certain intuitive reprefentations is difputed or doubted, 
and fpace as well as external obje^fts arc aflerted to be mere 
fancier. — Such is the fyltem of the celebrated bifhop Berkley,. 

Illusion — Taufihuag, Schein, 
is a falfe judgment, in which we attribute a predicate to an 
objeft in itfdf, which predicate belongs to it merely in rda- 
tion to the fubjea. 

. lukGlVirriOti—EmhildvngslraJi 
i* the faculty of reprefenting an objed:, in perception, though 
it {hould not be prcfent. 

iMMJ-tfENT 

Is nfed by Kant in oppoliiion to ira^fcendental : the former 
term is applied to conceptions or principles, which are valid 
in "nature, and are nfed concerning objefts of experience, phe- 
nomena ; thoagh the ' principles themfelvES are not derivei} 
from experience : v. g. the application qf the principle of 
eaufalily is mm^tft, when it is applied to the relation fub- 
fifting among the phenomena of nature as fuch : it would be 
tranfcendent, whei) we go with this principle beyond expe- 
rience, and endeavour to prove from it the cxiftence of the 
Deity. 

I MMORT AUTY — Kwftr3/ii?Jiej*, 
of the foul, cannot be proved from fpfeculative reafons, nor 
from it; fclf- fub&ftence, limplicity, and i6 forth ; hence it 19 
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not properly ui objed of knowledge, but it m^ j« bo G«h 
dadcd by analogy, partly from the diiproportian of the great 
tilentt of man to the coo^oed darotioa of his prefeat life ; and 
partly for the bice of giving caeigr to the necefliirj l^ws of 
mprality : in this manner it may be defended againft all the 
Ipecnladye objeOions of tt^e n^ m^rialifb. 

i) in general, is an objeftive pradical law ; 
3) in a more detennined fenfe, it is the fbrmola or prefcribcd 
niodd of thU law, by which it is referred to a will, as the oe^ 
ceOary precept of its aAioos ; though this will may fubjec- 
tively have fome other ol^e& of its wifhes, becanfe ic is qot 
purely rational, but db) depoidi on iocliaations, v. g, th<tfe 
oS the human fpeciej|i 

lUHtBSSIOV— ^Eub^nci. 
*■ Objeds make impreflions upon us,* fignifies with Kant, that 
objeAs of the external fenfc, external phenomena, affcQ the 
intfimal fenfe, and are real objefts of thought ; confequently, 
that they are fufficiently difUnguifhed from the thoughts thent' 
fclves, which never can be e^bited in Space. — ^Tb^ modus 
operandi or the origin of this influence occafioncd by fenfible 
impreffions, cannot be ezplaiacd by the principles of Kan^ 
nor o| any other pbilofopher. 

IvCLisATiov-r-Neigtrng 

fignifies a frafibk impnlfe, the dependence of l;he appetidn 
faculty on fenfationa i iq oppofition to ' iiiterffi,' i. e. the dcr 
pendence of that &culty on rational ideas— The vnonnt of 
all inclinations ia/eif-hve j the fatisfaAion or gratification of 
an inclination is fhafun \ that of aJU inclinations, is bap^mfi- 

Ihditbkmimish 

ii that inert fyftem of philofophy, which imagines freedom to 

confill 
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Mnfift in Ai acci&nt^Ir^ (ehuKs) of adkms ; that the will 
is not at all determined hj argnments } and that a free betog 
b equally liable, to commit good as well a3 bad adiona 

IjTDlFFEIlIMTISTa 
are called diofe latitudtnarians (^ oentralitj, wbo aflert^ that 
there are iodiSerent or involuntary aSionsy which are neithef 
morally good nor.badi 

Inbiviboit : See JmatiKUTik 

Is ^e otijedive gromid of the will, fo far as tt, being repre- 
fehted by Iteafon, determines the will. — It is difltngailbed 
from the ' motive,' Vrieifeder, which is fomething fubjeOive^ 
i. e. an inclination, wlueh impds us to an aQiom 

luDtrttibM 
is cogoitloa of th^ #faole Or of the jiediis, by nAriUiB of the 
parts obferved or perceived : V. gi if we afcribe to bodies in 
general, what w^ hftve hitherto every tvhere difcovered in 
ithem. From induAion there arifes only a comparative uDt^^ 
^erfality^ or generality of an empirical rule. 

Imfimits: See JuDdlf feNTs. 

IntdiTion — iAtf/vhauungi 
i) in the molt extealive fenfe, is every reprtifentation o^ vfU 
kie^ or the mnltifarioos, (o far only) as we conlider the va- 
riety, and not the unity in the objed. In fo far^ however^ as 
the reprcfentation prefents variety^ we may Call every repre- 
fentation a perception, and oofold it further as fncb t 
a) in a more confined and prOper fenfe, an intuition is not a 
bare reprefentation of fight, but eteiy immediate reprelenta- 
tion of the individual thing, a fingle reprsfentation, which 
X ft imme- 
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immediately refers to aa objeft^ and hj vriucb this is ^vea,, 
i> c perceived. 

to ]aDtt^-UrthcUen 

fignifies to give imitj to two TcprerenUtionSf namely to tbc 
reprefentatioo of aa objcA, "t. g. of a maa, and that «f a cba- 
' radfcFj vi g. msa is a rational being. 

JoDGiNG ¥ACt}i.Tr-^VriheilsiraJi, 
18 the p<rtvei of thinking of the particular, as contained undec 
the general «runiverfal.-«-Kant divides this Faculty into i) the 
deCennining (fobfuming) power of judgiagt this again is a) 
empirical, b) tranfcendemal ; s) the refleAbg or reflex powcc 
of judging, which is farther fubdivided into a) acAhctical, b) 
teleologies}.— The meaning of thefe terms may be found in 
theii refpefttve places in the alphabetical order. 

JuUGUEHTS—Urtheile, 
according to fhe ofual definition of Logicians, are repiefenta- 
tionsof one relation fab&liing between two notions ot con- 
ceptions. This explaoation, however, applies only to the ca- 
tegorical judgntents, and does not determine the nature of this 
relation. For, even by the laws of the rcprefenting power, 
there arifes likcwife a relation among our conceptions, which 
cannot with any propriety be called a judgment. According 
to Kant, therefore, 8 judgment in general is the a£l of com- 
prehending a variety or the multifarious, reprefented by an 
intuition, under objefllve unity. And as nothing elfe but in' 
tuitions can be reprefented (inder this unity, they muft ex- 
hibit either properties of a thing, or cfieCts of a thing, or 
parts of a whole. Hence the foDowing Judgments will be 
the refult c£ all reprefentations. 
I. Judgments OF Qw**jtitt, which determine what can be 

comprehended flndcr ob;e£live unity. The thiee fpeciea of 

them are, 

Indhidtia/f 
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IndniidaaJ or fingular, whea one individ-'] 

ual thing, [<^*" ^^ compre- 

Particular, when many. V'^^^ ""■''" "'" 

* '* I jeflive unity. 

Unvutrjal, when all, J 

II. JuDGMHNTB OF QpALiTY, which ofcertaui the manner, ia 
which the a£t of comprehending can be carried on. 
Their fpeciea are, 
Affirmative, i. e. fo as really to unite xa intuition with a con-< 

ception ; 
Negative, or fo as to exclude fomething from a conception j 
Infinite, or fo as to exclude a whole clafs of intuitions^ without 
determining thereby the conception in any degree, 
in. Judgments or Relation, or fuch as exprefs the rela^ 
tions fubfifting between things and properties, caufes and 
cSeAs, parts and a whole. The fpecies of this clafs are, 
Categoricai, when particular properties or things, 
Hypotbttiaal, when particular eSeds or ciiiifes,^ 
DitjmiBive, when particular parts or wholes are compre- 
hended under obj«dive unity. 
IV. Judgments of Mei>ALiTT, are thofe which denote the 
particular faculties of the mind, by means of which they 
have bem formed } or determine that place^ where the 
things judged of, or comprehended under objeSive unity, 
have their lefpeiEtive feat. The fpecies of thefe are, 
frohltmatical, When tbo things .cxiH in the UndeHlanding 
aldne, or are mere ideas, of which it is not cer^ 
tain, whether they really exift without the mind t 
AJ/ertory,'when the things comprehended imder the objeflive 
are in reality conceived, and believed to corre- 
fpond with the conception we have of them ; and 
j^podiSico/, or attended with the charafter of oeceHity, when 
the things arc fo ccmcdved^ as to carry along with 
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them the contii9ioa, that according to the cdni 
flitutioR o£ the UnderftandiBg, tfacy cuinot be 
Mherwife conceived, -whether in an affirmative ot 
negative inftance. 
The three lafi fjieciea of Jttdgments hare beta Kdaced bjr 
Kant to the chds of * nodaUtj- ;* becanfe thej add nothing to 
the contents of a judgment, as is the cafe with thoTe of quan- 
tity/ ' quilitj,* and * rdMiai.* 

The further divi£on of Judgments, as to tbeir wigia, oijefJt, 
form, aft, £cc. cannot Iw detailed ia an elementarj treaufei 
far this woold require a feparate work, which Kant has ac> 
tiiallj {Hibliftied, and of which the reader will End iotat account, 
in the pteceding elementary view of hia Works, ander No. 
XXV. (9). 

To t-lfovt^Wigan 
obje^vely conlid^red, is to have apodiAical Or demonftrativt 
Certainty. This is poffiUe oidy ia eognitions, the origin of 
frfaifh is a priori. 

Knowledge : See CoGNnrbN, 

A Law is anot>jedive neceflary rule, or the teprefentationcii 
a general ctAidition, according to which a variety or what is 
multifarious muft be uniibrmlj applicaUle to all. 

ItSQAUTT—^Gtfttamiiffititit^ 
ntoral reditude, is predicable of Kvtrf determination of thj 
wBl and fubfeqaent action, which bgree with the moral law ) 
Whether this aflton arife from the reprefentation of the law 
itfelf, or from the inclination Tcfulting from thetieW of the 
fnccefs and advantage of the a&itm — As to the morality^ i. e, 
the properly moral value of the aSion, thecc id ftill required 
a virtuous lentiment, or the determination to a lawful aAiga 
trough the law independent of any profpeA of gain or lols. 

Libert! 
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Lqejitt^ Fkeedom— jf><r£<iV, 
h con£dcred as ttie attribute of an iotcHigent being, fo far 93, 
its adions are not determined hj foreign caaies. Such s caiu 
falitj and its adioa is called free. 

LiMITATIOK 

b a Category of Qaality, which is conceived in things, by 
connecting the predicate of reali^ with that of negation ; in a 
fimilar manner as the judgments of quality (1. e. the fpcciea of 
thofe called by Kant, inftnile)^ have fboiething common lyith 
fhe form of both, affirmative and negative. 

a moral being, fubjeft to moral laws by virtue of bit ratiowd 
nature : hence it is highly improper to call bim a fighting 
animal, as fome of the modern court-philefophers arp [dealied 
to define bim. — A bad man, is he who has adopted deviatioa 
from the moral law as a maxim ; zgood man, who values the 
moral law as his fupreme maxim ; — an accompli/bed man, who 
is both inclined and able to communicate his agreeable fvelinga 
to others ;— a mux 0/ good morals, vrhok afiions correfpond 
with the moral law. 

Matesulism 
in general, is the a&rtion, that the whole of worldly beings 
confift of matter ; — in pftrticular, the ^/^c<&o&;{ra/ mate rialifm, 
or the doArine, that the personality of man can fubiift only 
under the condition of his being the fame body ; — tb« cofmo- 
iogical, that the exifience and piefcnce of the world caa be 
owing to other circumllances, than td that of Its being in 

Matter, 
i) as oppofed to_/irffi, is the given, perceived thing in general ; 
(hat, which is determinable. i the coiTdate of the detsrmina- 

(ioa: 
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tlo'n ; 2) in oppofitton to mind, i. e. an objeA bi the IntenisI 
ia£e, matter is th^ which is determined by the form of tif 
■tCTnal perception [ (he fiibftance of bodies. ' 

Maxims 

are fi^bjedive principles of Reafon, relative to free aAiom ; 
wheieas iaxui are the neceflary objeAive rules, which apply 
with equal force to every individual, whether morally difpo- 
fed to otjey them, or oot. 

MECRJHICi.LLT 
t) in general, is all that, which neceflarily happens in time, 
according to the Uw of caufality ; 3) in particular, the efe3, 
which bodies in motion produce upon one another by the ceiD' 
munication of their motion (not by their internal powers, as 
in the chemical efie£ts i £ bodies), v. g. mechanical feparatiQiL 
by the wedge. 

Mechanism of Natpre 
is the neceflary confequence of f vents ia time, according to tli< 
fiatural law of caufality- 

MZTAFBTSIcq 
I, as defined by BAVHQ^KTEif, is the fcience treating of the 
firft principles of buman knowledge ; it has no fixed limit}, 
by which it ia feparated fxom other fciences : 
i, with Kant ; the whole fyAem of pure philofophy ; the 
philofophy of thing] that are not the objpds offenfe; or the 
Science of the hyperphyfical predicates of fenfihle obje&s. 

MlTHOD 
- I, ^eoreticatty, is the mode of teaching; the form of' 
fcience ; th»t procefs of arranging the variety in our cogW- 
tions ond^r fyflematic unity, which is guided and detenniacd 
by lational principles : 
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ifpraSiUailyiihe mode and waj ofeftaliliUung genniDe moral 
pcindptes. The methodical doflrine of praSual Reafon is, 
therefore, that part of tlic ' Critique of Reafon^' which teaches 
this method from principles. 

The tranfcthdental doSrine 0/ method is the foience treating 
ftf tbe form of a metaph^cal If Acm. 

MiMD — Sitle 
fignifies I) the foid as phenomenoD, as tbe obje^ of tbe In- 
tel nal fenfe» with all the internal tefleSions : it is thus con- 
fidered in the expf rimental doSrine of mind ; a) the tranfcen^ 
dental fubjcA of thoughts, which we can reprefent to our> . 
felves merely through the confcionJnel's accompanying all out 
fepre&ntations ; 3) in particular, this felf-fame being, as tli« 
ntal principle of mattef 1 

MoBALiTk : See jyOGMiNts; 
Motive — Triebftdtr -. See IhduceuzkT. 
tlirvsiasu.'—Schwdrmtrey 
1) that t^J^calative Reafon, is Plato's dodrine of intelleftdai 
perceptions, end the cognofcible reality of thofe pretended in- 
nate conception! of things beyond the world of fcnfe ; v. g. if 
toe attribute pofitive predicates to the Deity, and ftill difpute 
their borrowed origita fiom^phenotnena '. 

1] that t>t pra£iKal Ktafiiiy is tbe moral fyftettii wbich docl 
not derive the matfetial ground of human aftions from the world 
of fenfe, and which confequently eftabliflies the morality ot 
them upon fnperfenfible perceptions.; v. g. if we admit fuch 
iiivlne laws, as di&r &om the efTential commands of Reafom 

NeCESSAKT 1 See jtiSCHEKTS. 

Necessity — Netbwemiigieit 
t) hgifol, formal ; the neeeflary cenoeflion of conceptions in 
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an apodifilcal Judgment ; tbat neceffity, accordmg to wUdi 
certain predicatca belong to a certain conception : a) rtai, ma- 
terial, phyfical nCeeffity of cxiftence ; the IropoflibiHt y of non- 
cxifteticc : 3} moral, pra^ical neceffity, which depends upon 
p radical Reafon. 

NfioATivE: See Judgments. 

NOTtOM ' 

19 a pure iatelleflual conception, Trhich arifes firom £he aS: of 
Tcfeiring the fonn of a judgment to an objed. — Ad original 
' (not, innate) notion is called a Category. 

NouME«ON — Ding attach, 
VI objeft or thing in itfelf, i. c. withoat er external to the 
mind in a tranfcendcntal fcnfe ; a thing exclu£ve of our repr&* 
fenlation. Il is generally oj>pofed to the term' fbenomenoM,' 
or the fenCble reprefentation of aii objeft. 

NouBER — Za^f, 
13 the reprefentation of unity, from the fucceflive addition of 
One to One, which is of a fimilat' fpecies. By the idea * imn^ 
her,' the Category of Quantity is feofttalized, and the pme 
fchcmc of Qnaniity, or feries of time exhibited. 

OzizCT—~-Gegenfland 
of % reprefentation, in general, is the individual thing, to which 
.the variety of given mattet in a reprafentation is referred. 

Objective 
fignifies, in gen^nil, every thing which has objeaive reality, 
which relates to an obje£l of fenfe and experience, , 

■ Obligation — S'dthigurtg 
is a moral and praftical determination of a will governed by 
Tjttional motives ; or the pradical necefiity of volition, in s 

poffible 
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poffible cODtcadidioa to natural uiclinations. In a (acred wiU, 
therefore, oo obligation takes place. 

Ontology 

1 ) as it is pretended ; a fj^Aematic doArine of fynthetical cog- 
nitions a priori of things in genaral : 

2) as it is pofCble ; a complete analjfis of the pare TJnder- 
flanding, or tranfcen dental philofophj, i. e. the fcience of the 
moft general conceptions and laws of all rational and moral 
obje^s coUeAively ceofidercd ;— -in oppolition to that part of 
Metaphjlics, which treats of the paiticular pbje^ of the in- 
ternal or external fenfe. 

Onto-theoloct 
Is the cognition of a Supreme Being from bare conceptions. 

OMiiNON 
i) in general, is the knowledge of tho£e rules, \>y which a 
fcientific f/ftem can be conitruded : 

a) in particular, the Organoa of pure Req/on; i. e. an Orgianon 
for the purpofea of Metaphjfics. From the complete applica- 
tion ot the Organoo, arifes a ty&eio of pure Reafo-i. 

Origin — Ur/prung, 
ihe^rfi origin is the derivation of an efieft from its firft caufe, 
i. c- that caufe, which is not again the efieft of another caufe 
of the fame kind. 

ORiGlHAU.l—Ur/friinglicb, 
i. e.not derived,; for inllance, original aftion : (Jm CiDsa- 
Litt) ; an original charader, which requires no derivation, 
no proof. 

Pakalogism 
i^ logical : a falfe conclufion of Reafon, as to its form .• 
») tranfcindtntat : when the ground of the paralogifin de. 
y z pends 
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pendf upon the conflitntioa of the fitculty of cognition itfelf f 
£ox inftance, in the tranfcendental dodiine of mind. 

Fakticular : See Jodgments. 

Pathological 

Is called tjiat, which depends upon the pai£ve pa^t of hqaug 

nature, upon the fcnfitive faculty. It is oppofed to * praSieal^ 

i. e, that, which depends upoa the fi^ adivitj of Ke^on. 

Peoplb or God 
if « people, that live undet the govemqient qf divine laws. 

Perceptiom 
eenentUy figniGes the fame as ' intuitiom ;' but, in particnU^j 
it is ufed by Kaot in ■ more limited fenfe, i. e. a reprefeota^ 
tion accompanied with confcioofnefs or apperception. 

Permitted — Eriault 

>) is that, which cqrrefponds with a barely polSble praftical 
precept ; aon-permitted, what militates againtt a problema- 
tical Imperative : 2) ^atj which is conOftent with a general 
law of morality, with the autonomy of the will ; the contrary 
is unpermitted. I In the former fignification, the no>t-fermitted 
is dillinguiflied from that, which is * contrary to dkty^ or 
what is againft a real, fubfifling bw. In the letter fenfe, thefc 
terms are equivalent to each other. 

Phenomenon : Sec NoniiRNoM. 

FKILQSQ^MER-p-^r/tlCf^r-, 

in idea^ is he who renders all cogiutions fubfervient to the ne- 
^eflary purpofes of human Realbn ; alegiflatorof thatfacul^i 
^ mafter in the (ciencc of wifdoiq. 
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To Philosophize 
Tpeuis to exercife one's peculiar talent in the philoFophical ufe 
of Reafon, L e. in the explanation of that, which is explicable. 

pHTSICO-THEOtOGT 

or rather phjfico-teleologieal theology, is the cognition of the 
Dnty, as being the author of that order and peifeSion in the 
aataral world of fenfe, which is every where difcoverafale. 

Phokonomt 
^^.the pnre doArine of the magnitude of motion. 

PossiBlLiTT — Moglicbkeit 
t) the form of a. frrohlematicaJ judgment ; the conceivable con- 
nexion of two conceptions; a) the correfponding pure Cate- 
gory, i. e. the reference of a fonji pf thopght in-s problem^ 
tieal judgment, to perceptions in general, to an ohjed ; 3) the 
application of this Category to fenfible perceptions j the an 
grecDcnt'of a conception with the general form of fenfible 
perceptions of time. — ImpoiSbility, therefore, fi^ni^es the 
dibgreement, the ^coniiftency with this forin. 

Practical 
is that, which depends on freedom, on the felf-aSive faculty 
of defiring ; which relates to that faculty as the ground, con- 
f^qtience, Sec. ;. for inftance, pradical cognition, laws^ princ^ 
pies, philofophy. 

PsAGMATtCAL 
is that^ which is digued- for the promotion of general profi^io. 
rity. 

Fratihg — Bcte»t 
13 a mere d^Glaration of wilhes towards the Divine Being ; a 
Being, that Hands in need of no explanation of the internal 
fcatitnent of the wifbingperfon, — Praying 90Dfidered as the 

ine;;ns 
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means of producing eSeAa upon Ood, is fuper(tition. In ol- 
der to improve ourCelves, and to enliven our moral fentimeot, 
it is one of the molt falutarj, but by no means jcnendl; ae- 
txSaiy means. 

VKt-CZTT-^Vor/chri/t 
means a pra&ical rule, in the pioft extenlive f<^e, tvhetliu it 
have an abfolute (lawful) or only a komparative univerliiji^, 

Principle — Crmd/atti 
is vttry general cognition, from wliicb others may be GOtt> 
fiflently derived and conceived. 

PaoBLEUATlClL : See JuDCUEHTI. 
PR00FS«£rUWt/i 

1} in general, are oT>jc£tive grounds of conviflion. To prove 
fomething, is to demonftrate it fufficiently from objeAive, lo- 
gical reafons, to convince, or at leaft, to prepare the raind for 
convi£ti(Hi, and not merelj to perfuade, i. e. to caafe or pro- 
dace our appiobat^on from fubjeflive (aefthetical) grounds of 
determination : 2} in particular; proofs are either empirical, 
from real experience ; or a priori, from Reafon and independ- 
ent of all matter of experience. 

PSTCHOLOCT, 

is tfie doAiine of mind ; the phyGology of the internal fenfe, 
and a part of phjlics in general. 

Pure — rein ; See a PRIORI. 

Purpose — Zwiei, 
in generali 19 tb« conception of an objed, fb £ar as it coataini, 
at the fame time, the ground of the reality of this objefl.— 
A purpofe is faid to be hypotbttteal, when it prefenta itfolf « 
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ihe means of attaining fome othet objeft } categorical, when it 
exhibits icfelE as final purpofe in the oppt^te caCe — Purpofi of 
Nature ia the exhibition of the idea of a real, objective con- 
fbiniitj in nature. A thing exiila as a purpofe of nature, 
wbcn it is of itielf both caofe and effed. 

The fcience or philofoph)' of all purpofes is called Teleology. 



"' 7 
(s, 

ITY, J 



QVALITI, 

J-See JUDGUEKTS. 
Quantity, 



UtAutr—WirjUiciieit 
is real, not merely ideal exiftence ; and this is conceived i) 
pure, throngh that Category, which is founded upon the fprm 
of afieitory judgments : 2) fen/uaJixcd ; i. e. the ciicumftance 
of being in a determined time. 

Reason — Vernunft 
A) generally impties the whole, fupreme, felf>a£tive faculty of 
cognition, in contradillindion to the low, merely pafllve, fa- 
culty of the fenfes; and, in this view, the Underllanding ia 
likewife comprehended under it. Hence the whole facqltyof 
cognitions a priori is called pure Reafon ; which is divided 
into the faculty of forming conceptions, i. e. the Undeif^and- 
ing ; and into the faculty of forming concluCons, i. e. Rcafcm 
in a more limited fcnfe. 

B^ in particular : the power of conceiving fomething from 
principles ; of apprehending the particular from the general ; 
of reducing the unity of the rules of the Underflanding to 
principles ;,of claffing particular conceptions under thofe, which 
are general ; and finally, of exerting the higheft degree of ac- 
tivity in the free operating faculty of cognition. — Thus de- 
feted, Resfbn is not only diftinguiihed from the Senfitive Fa- 
culty, but likewife from the Underftanding in a more limited 
fenfe. 

Re, 
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Receptivitt, 
the fufcepttbility of imprefliont ; the power of recdTiag A-- 
prelcDtatioDS j of being affeSed hj objeds ; ibtftt0%u facul^ 
of reprefenution ; fcnfibliit j, This^ combined widi fpont^ 
tteitj, foims the fabftance of the reprefenting power of man. 

Reflectiok — UeierlegtMg, 
i} logical; the coniparifon made between exifting ccmceptioiu 
in general : 2) tranfceiidentai refleSion, the mode of comps- 
riog repiefentationa with rcfped to the facult;- of cognition, is 
which ihej are compared ;.the ad of rcflefting upen the mao- 
ner, how and hj what fubjcAive conditions (flates of miod) 
we arrive at certain conceptions aad judgments, whedin 
through inclination and cuAom, through the Senfitive Facultj, 
the Under {landing, or through Reafon. 

REGDtATIVE F&INCIPLBS : See QpNSTITtrriTB. 

Relatiom : See JtiDGyBHTi. 
Relioioh 
1 ) fuhjeBively confidered, is the reprefentation of the dJential 
laws of Reafon, as the rcfult of divine commands and of vir- 
tue ; the coincidence of the will of a finite being with that of 
a facred and beneficent author of the world, who has botli, 
the will and power of realizing the moS exaA proportion be- 
tween the happinefs antt the moial condod of man. All Re- 
ligion is founded upon morals. Tlie Science of Rdigion 'u, 
therefore, citUed Moral Theology : 

i) ohjeSIivrly confidered, it is the whole eompals of thofe doc> 
trines, which relate to the fubje£tive Religion. 

RErSESEKTATIOH Vor^tUtMg 

is an internal determinatimi, a modification of Ae mind. • Ica 
Coifverted into acognition, as foon as it is lefetrcd to an ooeft. 

Rcut 
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Rolf— Rc^f/ 
is a canception or a judgment, fo /ar as the cotmeflton of a 
variety is fubj«£led ro a general condition. — Xs to their va- 
lidity. Rules are either unwerf-J, which are iieceflaVily valid, 
and admit of no exception, for inftance, the moral law, and 
all the rulcj a priori : or they are general, when we frequent- 
ly obferve them to be advantageous and applicable to the pur- 
pofcs of life : fuch are, for inftance, the rules of prudence. 

Satisfactio s-^WohlgefaUen 
a die correfponding relation of an object to the ft;nfe of feeU 
i^g, or to tbp fubjefl; itfelf. 

ScpPTicisw , 
of pure Rcafon, ij the opinion, that we cwi form no decifion 
upon the exiftence and non-exiftence of fuperfenlible things 
and their properties, without pointing out with accuracy the 
grounds qf this impofC^tlity, which lie in the cognitive facul- 
ty itfelf. 

Schema 
l) is the general determination of a perception according to 
general ideas; for inftance, the fenfible reprefentation ' of a 
man, a horfe, a houfe in general. It muft, therefore, .not be 
confounded with a ' ptfture,* i, e. an example in concreto, 
V. g. that of an individual or particular man, horfe, houfe,££C. ■ 
a) the /ra?i/(:«nrffn(a/ fchema of a pure intelleilual not'on, ia ■ 
the pure and general fenfuali^afion qf fuch a notion a priori; 
the fenfible condition, under which the pure notions of the in- 
telka are uf.:d ; i. e. objeas can be claffed under it— fhc 
regulv fucceflion of variety is'airiari th; fchem^ of cau- 
fdity i number ip general is the fchema of quantity ; where- 
as an individual number, as that of j, i j, &c, is niei;ely the 
pt^nre of it. 
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Se.Tmno»~~Em^findung 
is renfible repreCcotation^ imprclBon of oa aAvally pcefeat o^ 
jcSt upon the mind, modificKtioD of the Seofittve Facility. 

Sense, or Sensitive Ficultt — SiniilicHtit, 
according to Kant, Is that facnltj of the mind, which is liable 
' to be modified and affected bj things, and therebj to leceire 
imprelEons or reprefeat Jtions of things. It is, therefore, n«-^ 
ther a bare modification of the UndeHlanding, as with Leib- 
nitz, nor a mere a&iritj or excitement of the corporeal 
organs, the peculiar exiftence of which, if it is to become aa 
objeft of cognition> rather prefnpprfea a receptivity in the 
mjnd itfelf. 

The 'pure Sen^live Facvlly a priori,^ implies the facility in 
itfelf ; that, which belongs to it as a power of filfceptibilit; a 
priori, which is not firft determined by the fenfiUe impieC- 
fions, but which rather determines the latter themfelves^ ac- 
cording to Space and Time ; it is the fubjedive condition of 
all that, which receives by it (namely the Senfitive Faculty i 
priori) the charader of reality. 

SzmtimiATT-r-EmpjMii^hit 
is fometimes, though rardy, nfed in thcfe ' Elements' infi^ad 
of fen&tion ; it exprefles rather &e capacity of leceivtug fen^ 
fihle imprelSon*. 

Sensible aind Sensititb 
mufl: not be confounded with one another, as the formci is, 
analogous to fenfibility, the latter to fenfation. 

Simultaneity— lZ«f/ncij«yff, 
is the exiAence of a varie^ or the multifarious, af one and Ak, 
fame time. 

Spicb — Raum 
is the intuitive reprefentation of things being without and 
Itf ar one another, and of extenfion in gene^. 

Spon- 
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SpOMTASBITT 

l) in general, is felf-adive, uncoa(iiti6nate catifality) 
4) in particular, the fiontaneily oftbt reprefenting faculty 
confifts in the aaivitjr or operation of the reprefenting fubjeft 
upon tbe impreflions receiveil. Th^ reprefenting feculty il 
^Called, Underftanding, ReaJTon in the moft bxtenfive fenfc, fa 
fiir only, as it is felf-aAivc and apprehends the impreffions rC' 
teived, cohnefis tHem into a whole, and has the power of re« 
producing them. 

SPDRIO0S ■wonaHlp-'A/terdunJ 
is fuch a fanciful veneration of the Deity, as is contrary to 
that tnie fervice, which he himfelf requires ; v. g. by penance^ 
mortification, pilgrimage; SkX. 

Subject 
i) logical ; tliBt in general, in which certain predicates are in- 
hea^Bt : K).th« tranfetttdintal fubjed in particular, the reprs' 
fEDiing, thinking being in relation to ib own thoughts : 3) the 
rttd fsbjedi fabftancci 

Subjective^ 
'as t^pofed to ohjeBive, fignifies i) that, ^hich belongs to the 
iubjeft, i. e. all reprefentations : a) that, which in part nt 
teaft is determined bythtf nature of the fubjed. This is like- 
wife the (iafe is tS\ obr reprefentations i 3) thatj which relate) 
to no objeSt correfponding with the r^prefentatinn ; thofe con- 
ceptititri and judgments, that cannot be exhibited in percep- 
tion, as th£ Deity, Liberty, Immortality : 4) in a praSical 
fenfe, fucfa pradical principloi (maxims), which are not imme- 
diateiy founded upon Reafon itfelf, but upon the particular 
cDnftihttion of the adiegflibjefi, upon thcfcnfible impulfeand 
inclinations- of it, 

SuBSTiNCE 
i) according to the pore Categorj/, a fubjeA in a categorita) 
Z 3 judgment 
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judgment ; all t\ia.t, which U not confiderod as predicate of 
ibmethin^ elTe : in this fenfe the miad itTelf is called liib- 
(laiice: i') fenfuallfsed ; fuhAance in a ph^nomenon^ the con- 
tinuance, perdurability id a perceived ubjefl, which exills at 
all times ; that, which contains the ground of re^ty in the 
accideus, v. g matter is the fubllance of all external objeds, 
without which no obje£l could be conceived in Space : 3) 
Subjiance in ifftlf, extel^nal to -the phenomenon ; it is that un-' 
known fomething, b^ vrhich the different fenfations are pro< 
duced, and neceifarilj conneAed with one another in a pbenCH 
rnenoo' 

SUBSTRATWM. 

The fuptrjti^hl* fubfirtiium of natnre is that olijed, of 
which we can determine nothing in an affirmative fenfe, favs 
that it is a being in itfclf, of which we know merely the phe- 



Stnthesis 
1) in g^n^ral, 15 the compolition or combination of virioOf 
t'eprefeotations (ivhether intuitions or conceptioDs) into one 
cognition, which maybe conception,^ judgment, Sac. 3) in par- 
ticular*. iC) pure tranfcendental fjmthefis a priori, is the a£l of 
oombining ihe variety of Space and Time into One repre- 
fentatiim of Space and Time. This lies at the foundatioo of 
pore Mathematics :— >-b) empirical fynthefis, when any expe- 
rimental varieties, i. e. fcnfations, are conncAed into imity. 
£ach of thefe fpecies confifts of ditee varieties^ namely, 
r) the fynlhcfis oi appreben/lon, when the afieAions of our in* 
femal and external fenfe aie apprehended and arranged j 
4) the fynthefis of reprodaaion when that, which has been 
collefled and coiineacd, is, reproduced by the povfer of ima- 
gination, in order that the preceding affeftipDS may be an- 
nexed to thofe immediately fucceeding j and 
3) the fynthefis of reeognitioi, which forms One Intuition of 
\*hat has been appreheadAI and conneAed. 

StSTEM 
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St'iTEM 

ia a whole, whicli is connefted hj qtk prmcipl^j and therefore 
has neceffarj unity. It is oppofed to ' aggregate,' i. e. a whole, 
which owes its origin to the occafional or accidental additioD 
of one part to another, and confequeotlj has Dot the chants 
of aeceOary completeuefs. 

. Technio 
l) in a proper fenfe, means Art, caufality according to Ideas, 
purpofes : 2) in^a general fenfe, the tecbnu of nature, the cdu* 
falitjr of nature tn relation to thofe produAions, which cor- 
refpond with our conceptions of a purpofe ; in oppofition td 
' mecbanifvt^ i. e. the de termination of caufcs according to die 
laws of motion. 

TeleoloGt : See Purpose. 

THfOLOQT: See Rbligioh. 

Theosopht 

figoifies that theoretical cognition of the divihe nature and eu 

i^cnce, which fatisfaAoriljr explains the coollitution of the 

Worldj as well as the moral laws. 

Thikg in itsCLP : See NouMEKOH. 
Tiue— Zm; 
is, according to Kant, th? original perceptive reprelisntatioii sf 
the polEbility of fitnultaneitj and fncceffion. 

TOTALITT— rf//6«(, 

the reprefentatidn of the whrfe, (univcrfltas^ ; that ^Qion 
of the Underftanding, by which, when it is applied to con- 
ceptions, a plurality of cognitions is comprehended and con- 
naded into a general one ; when applied to perceptions. To- 
talis 
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{aiitj is ttothiog elfe than plonlity confidcrcd in thuig^ «l 
imuy, ttd ftiau it Cfte'm «f t Cuegnrf , viz, diat of QamtitT'. 

TkaHSCEHDENT — iiher/chwenglich ; Sec luiitAKEHT. 

TtlSSCEirDBSTAL; 
in a general fenfe, fignifies a reprefeitatittn (ffheilier pCrce^ 
tion or conception), a judgment, a fcience a priori, fo far as it 
' ' AUl refers to ol^eds, aad iDa; be applied to them. For in* 
ftaoce, it is a tnnfcendental cogaitionj that Space is a percqvl 
tion a priori, and yet is applicable to fenfitle obje£U. The 
ira^cettJeiital a oppofed to tht empirical, which latter not onl/ 
relates to; batlikewife ariCes from, experience. 

Truth— iWairfei* 
is the agreement ox coiacidrace of oiir cognition, i) with 
itfUf, i- e. its own chaiaders, and with the general rules of 
tbooght: a) with its ebie^; and bmce matciial, po&tivcj 
iAjeBivt, real, fjnthetical truth, realitj. It lequiies, that the 
objeA be given ; the 'principle of contradi6lion is only a ne- 
gative criteiiou ot truth. 

Uhoohditioitil or \J'Sw»iivtitivxri—-VtAe£ngt, 
that, which is abfolutely and in itCelf, i. e. internally polEblej 
which is exempt from thofe conditions, that circumfcribe a 
thing in Time and Space. Sueb is the idea of hiinian Keafoa 
iaAesi^ cxteofivc feafe, as.it is capable of continual iiu- 
provementj which, okhoogh it cannot be realized in experiences 
is unlimited ; the fphere of the objefts of Cognition being 
jbonndlefs; And this circamllaiice ought not to deter, but ra- 
tlicrto CDoourage us in oar elertioiU for the attaijjment oi 
kaewledge, which nay be carried on in iadefitiitum.—Com- 
pw« this Article with the term ' Conditiokal.' 
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Understanding — Vtrstand 
l) in the moft exteafivc feafe, is the fclf-aaive faculty ofcog> 
nitlon (^fpontaneity), or the faculty of producing reprelenta- 
tions, of uniting the reprefentations given or perceived, of 
thinking and judging upon ojijcfts : 

a) in particular j the faculty of forming conceptions and judg- 
ments of objefts perceived ; the faculty of acqiuiing experi- 
mental cognitions, i. e. of forming rules, as oppofed to laws. 
In this fenfe, the Underllaiiding is 4iAinguiihed f(om Reafon 
in a more limited fignifiqatiqn. 

The Will 
i) in general, is the arbitrary determination, the cauAiUty of 
a living being, the power qi producing obje& conefponding 
with conceptions, or at leaft of deteraaining ooefelf as to the 
attainment of them ; an afipetitiye faculty in general ; 
i) in particular, the caufality of Reafon with refpedt o its 
aflions, pradical Reafon and Liberty ; a faculty of ading con- 
formably to principles, i. e. to the reprefentatioD of laws-r-to 
produce fomething, that corrbfponds with an idea at pnrpofe. 

Wisdom — WtisbeU 
is the idea of the neceJTary unity of all poUible purpofea. It 
is therefore l) theoretically con&dered, the cognition of the 
highefl good: •i)fra£iically : an attribute of that will, which 
realizes the higheft good, or at leaft exerts itfelf for that puf- 
pofe. 
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A concife hijiory cf the EngJiJh Language, £3*f . 

1 HZ hiftory of the Unglifli Language begins with the An- 
glo-Saxons ; for, though the old B>'itonSf the Anceilors of the 
modern Weljh, were the firft inhabitants of this country, yet, 
with refpeft to its language, they form no epoch in the hiftory 
of it ; as there are but a very fmall number of words, which 
can be derived, with certainty and juft etymology, from Britifli 

It is, indeed, not very probable that the Anglo-Saxons, with 
their irruption into a new country, fhould have deftroyed, or 
expelled, all the former'inhabitants of it ; and it is more rea- 
fonable to fuppofe, thai befides ihofe, who fled to the moun- 
tams of Wales, there muft iUU have remained behind a very 
coufiderable part of the nation, but who, according to the bar- 
barous cuftom prevailing in thofe times, were reduced to a 
fpccies of flavery, were obliged to cultivate the fields of their 
mafters, and were gradually compelled, however unwilling, to 
adopt the language of their conquerors. 

Thus, the ancient tongue of the Britons, was completely 
eradicated ; if we except a few fingle words, which have ftill 
remained current among country -people. — Similar phenomena 
have occurred in Germany, and fre:juently too, in other coun- 
trie3_,When the Sclavi and the Vandals made themfelves mafters 
of the Eaftern part of Germany, they did not deilroy all the 
native Germans ; but they fubjugaLcd and forced them to a- 
dopt (.&«> -language. Hence, in Bohemia, there is fcarcely any 
trace left of ^Jie ancient language of the country. When the 
Germans, in fuccecding ages, reconquered many of thefe pro- 
vinces, and united them into a political body, they proceeded 
in a fimilar manner ; and it is now very difficult to deleft any 
veftigps of the ancient language of the Vandals, among the 
■country -people of thefe provinces. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who began their irruptions into Britain 
about the year 450, came from the modern l^rijia : hence their 
language bears a clofer relation to the Fri^ati, than to any o- 
Iher. It is, however, to be much regretted, that the latter has 
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not been more accuritelj invefligated hitherto by any philo. : 
logift-; for itcertainl/ might be of great advantage for the il- 1 
luftration of the ancient j^nglo- Saxon. i 

The hiftory of the Englillt language, from the firft inroads 
of the Anglo-Saxons, down to the pre Cent time, comprehends a | 
period of nearly fourteen centuries. As the nation, during 
this long period, has undergone various great changes and 
commotions, which were neceuarily attended with relative in- 
fluence upon the language, it becomes therefore neceflaiy to 
divide it into ccitain periodic^ Sedions, correfpondtng wJA 
thefe changes. I propofe to adopt this . method ; although 
JoHNSOH, my predeceflbr, has contented himfelf with giving 
promifcuous fpecimens of language, as prefixed to his large 
Diflionary, in chronological order, without however attempt. 
ing a true hiftorical divifion. 

Tlie principal changes, which, pofterior to the Anglo-Sai- 
ons, affeilcd the Eagliih language, vrere, the incurfions of the 
Danes ; the invalion of the Normans ; and the adoption of 
French phrafcs and terms, together with the improvements 
and manners of that people, Thefe coUeftively fuggeft to us ; 
Jour periods, in tracing the hiftory of the Englifh languuge : 
viz. ift, the fiaie Anglo'Saxon, or the Britilh-Saxon period; 
2d. the Oatiijb Saxon, or Danifli Anglo-Saxon ; 3d. the Nor- 
mannic-Saxon, or the Normannic DaniHi-Saxon ; and 4th, tbe 
French-Saxon, or the Normannic French-Saxon period, in 
which laft the language gradually alTumed the form of the 
modern Englifli. 

I. Britisie-Saxoit Period. 

This period begins with the firft invalion of the .dt^D- 
Saxoni, in the year 450 ; it terminates with the incurfions of 
the linnet, about the year 780, and confequently comprehends 
an era of 330 years. — It correfponds with that period in the 
hiftory of the German language, which extends from the emi- 
gration of the Eaftern nations, to the reign of Charlemagne ; 
and with refpaft to the ftate of improvement during this pe- 
riod, both languages perfcflly refemble one another. 1 

Tht jIng/o-Saxons vieie arude, untutored people, not unlike 
all the German and Northern nations of that age, whofe prin-, 
cipal improvements related to the art of war. People of tlii* 

de. 
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deicription do not ftand in need of letters, or a written lan- 
guage J and it is very probable, that they neither had, nor 
knew, the alphabet. The increafe of population, in a limited 
territory, compelled ihem, indeed, early to ace uftoni the mf elves 
ta oiider and a more rigid civil conftitution ; but as they were 
employed, for a confiderable time, in combating the natives 
<»f conquered countries, this faint improvement was chiefiy^ 
and proximately, defigned for warlike puifuits. 
. A TOore remarkable degree of improvement was manifell / 
among the Anglo-Saxons about the yea r 57 0, when St Ao- 
GUSTiNE arrived from Rome, and inftrilScH them in the be- 
neficent principles of the Chriftian Religion. Thefe were the 
more eagerly embraced, as the progrefs of the mind, though 
hitherto fmall and partial, enabled them to perceive the ne- 
ceflity of abolifhing that rifde and undigefted veneration for 
their idols, which were calculated only to amut'e the fancy of 
a barbarous and unfettled people. 

Together with the Chriftian Religion, the Anglo-SaxOns 
alfo acquired the firft rudiments of the arts and fciences, and 
a talle for the literature of ancient Rome, which very rapid- 
ly fpread among them. This niay be eafily accounted for, as 
it was chiefly promoted by the continual increafe of a numer- 
ous people; who had ellabliflied themfelves upon a limited ter- 
ritory. Thus prepared, they likewife adopted the Roman 
alphabet, which had already been introduced as the current 
fmall letter in their writings. But as they were accultomed 
to 2i found in their language, which was exprefled with a bif- 
fing tone, fomewhat limilar to both t and t, and which wai 
foreign to the Romans, who had no charaAer for it in their 
alphabet ; hence the Anglo-Saxon teachers of Religion were 
obliged to borrow the e (theta) from the Greek, which , 
therefore fupplied the place of the modem Englifh th. The 
other Anglo-Saxon charaflers are perfeftly limilar to the Ro- 
man current letters of thofe times, and particularly of the fixth 
Century \ and the w of the former is clofely imitated from a 
compounded v of the latter. 

If full credit be due to ,'Warton, there is no frag- 
ment extant from this period, but a fmall metric compofition 
of the genuine CaeDMon, which is inferted in Alfred's tranf- 
lation of the Ecclcfiaftic Hiftory, by Bede * — As the only, 
a 1 and 

• Vol, rv- Chap. 14. (»« Chap. 4- "• V">lti by WflKTQN). 
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and certainly a venerable piece of cuYiofitj left of thefe re- 
mote ages, it well deferves a place in this period of the BtidJh 
language. It is here offered in two different copies. One of 
them ia tranfcribed from Hickes's Grammat. Anglo-Saxon. 
p. 1S7 ; the other ftill more ancient, is extraded from Wah- 
LEy's Antiq. Literal. Septentr. Part II. p. 287 — I have met 
with a third Copy of this fragment in" Whelock's Aitglit- 
Saxon Bede ; Cambridge, l6^^ ; but the text in this differs from 
both the former, and does not appear to me equally aatheatic 



HiCKES. 

" Nu we fceolon herigean 
Heofon rices weard 
Metodetmihte. 
And his mod get ha nc. 
Weorc wuldor faeder 
Suua he wundra gehwaes. 

Ece drihter. ord onfteald. 
He aereft fcop 
EorJan bearnum 
Heofan to rofe 
Halig fcippend. 

Da middangeard 
Moncymies weard 
Ece drihte aefter teode. 
Firum foldan. ' 
Fie a aelmihtig." 



Wanley. 

" Nu fcylun hergan 
Hefaen ricaes uard 
Metudaes maeai 
End his mod gidanc 
Verc uuUur fadur 
Sue he uundri gihuaes. 

Eci drlfttn 
Ora ftelidae. 
He aeiilt fcopa 
£Ma barnum 
Heben til hrofe . 
Haleg^cepen, 

Tha middun geard 
Moncyanaes_uard ' 
Ecy dryflin 
Aefter tiadae 
Firum foldu 
Frea almeflig. 



German. 



" Now we ought to praife the 
author of the celeftial empire, 
the might of the. creator, and 
his counfels, the deeds of the 
father of honour; how he be- 
came the author of wonders. 

And when- the eternal God 
.firft created heaven as the roof 
for the children of man, and af- 
terwards the earth, being an 
omnipotent guardian of the hu- 



" Nun follen 
UrheberdesHir 
Machtdes Schilpfi 
Rath, dieThatcjK 
Ehre; wie er der 
Wunder ward. 

Und ah der ew 
Menfchenkindern 
Himmel zum Da 
nach als allmilcht: 
tneiifchlichen Gi 
Erde fchuf. 



fir preifen, den 

melreichES, die 

rs, und feinea 

^es VatetjJ" 

Urheber der 

jge Gott d" 
zuetfl dm 

che, und liet- 
iger Hilter ii« 
;fchlechts die 

Although 
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Although Caedmon is faid to have miraculoufly compofed 
this Song, when dreaming ; it neverthelefs appears to be a . 

tranflation from the Latin, which then, and for feveral fuc- 
cceding centuries, was rendered fo very literally, that even 
the article was left out, and the whole conftruiSton of the La- ■ 
tin with the participles and many other peculiarities were ri- 
goroully obferved. It is for this reafon, we ought not to judge 
of the fpirit'of a language from the like tranflations ; and the 
want of rhymes is very probably owing to the fame caufc. 



II. Banish Saxon-Period. 
(or, Danijh Anglo-Saxon.) 

This period begins from the incurfions of the Danes, about 
the year 780, and continues as far as the invafioo of the Nor- 
mans in 1066 ; it confequently includes nearly three centuries.. 
Two circumftanees co-operated here, which produced remar- 
kable changes in the Old Saxon language ; namely firft, the 
domeilic improvements of the Anglo-Saxons, both in a phy- 
fical and moral fenfe, from which the fmprovement, and ton- 
fequently the change of the language was infrparable j/and 
fecondly, the mixture of the latter with the Danifli, which 
being clofely related to the Anglo-Saxon, was more eafily 
united into one lar.guage. 

Many written fragments, from this period, are ftill extant ; 
and all fuch as are commonly called Anglo-Saxon, properly 
confift of a mixture of DaniQi witTi the Anglo-Saxon. To this 
number we may particularly refer two literal tranflalions of 
the four Evangelifls, the writings of King Alfred, and the 
beautiful poetical paraphrafe of the Firji Book 0/ Mo/es,hy 
thejpurious Caildmon. 

As a fpecimen of the profe-language of this period, JoHNSOM 
gives the firft Chapter of St Luke, extrafted from one of the 
tranflations above mentioned ; but as fuch literal tranflations 
ai e by no means calculated to exhibit the fpirit of a language, 
I have made choice of the Travels of OBTHEk and Wulfstan, 
as King Alfred, who died in 901, defcrihed them in his Pre- 
face to the tranflation ofOROSlUS — I havp faithfully tranfcri- 
bed it from Spdman's Vita Aelfredi ; Oxford, Fol. 1678 ; with 

this 
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tfiij difference only, that inftead of givittg the (very inacciirite) 
Latin o£ SPELMAKf I have fubjoined a German tranflation ; 
and for the greatet convenience of readeis, ia general, I have 
likewife exchanged the Anglo-Saxon for the commoa Latin 
charaAers, 

This original piece, on account of the msny curious parti* 
culars it contains, I make no doabt, will prove more accept- 
able than any of tfaofe which are bare literal tianflations, aod 
confequently improper toferve as fpecimens for difplaying tli« 
genius of the language. 

Ohthaere faede hit hlaforde 
Aelfrede dc Kjninege tliaet he 
eaUa Northmanna Nortbnieft 
budc ; he cwaeth tbaet he bude 
on thaem Isnde noithwesrdum 
with tha waeft fae-bc faede theah 
lliaet thaet land fy fwithe north 
thanon- ac bit is call wefte bu. 
ton on feawum Jlowum' Dice 
maelura wiciach Finnas- on hun- 
tatbe on wintra' and on fumera 
BO fifcothe be thaere fae. 



He faede tbaet he art finnum 
cyrre wolde fandian hu lange 
ihaet land north rihte laege' 
0th the bnaecher aeui;^ man 
benortbam tbaem nefteiie bu- 
de : tha for he narch rihte be 
thaem landc let him ealne 
Meg tliaet weflc lande on tbaet 
fleorbord- and tba wid fae on 
baec bord they dagaj- tba wes 
be 



Ohthbh faid to his Lord, 
King Alfsgii, that of all the 
Normans he refided the farthrft 
towards the North ; he afbrm- 
ed.that he rcfided in that coon- 
try which, in the North, borderi 
on the Weftern Ocean. This 
country extends far to the North, 
is a complete defert, excepting 
a few places which ate inhabit- 
ed by the Finns, who lipe in 
winter by the cbace, but in fum- 
mer by filhing. 

He related, that he bad once 
wtlhed to eiaminc, bow far ibis 
country extended to the North j 
or whether this dcfsrt was in- 
habited in its noiiitern parts. 
For this purpofe he had failed 
three fucceflivc dayi in a ftraight 
northern line, having the defert 
country on the light, and the 
open fea on the left haad ; thus 
be 



Ohthih faglc zu feinem Herm, Aem Koenige An-FUfD, dafs er untcr alien 
Nurniannea am weiteflen ge^:en Nnrderi n-ohne ; er fagte, er wohiie in* dem Lande, 
TJilcliiinordwacrtsandic Weftfee flocfsr. DicfesI-.EiiderJlrecke fich weit gegcn 
MitKtnacht, und fey vudtig wuift, bis auf cinige weiiige Ortt.wo einige /inncB 
wiJinen, wdcbe im Wiour vou der Jagd, iiu Soomicr Sktier von dcni Fifch&Dge 
Itbcn. 

Erfagte,er habe einmsl unterfuchen wol1en,wic wcJt fich dicfes Land r.ach 
Norden trfireckic ; odcr ob noch Mcniciien Im Norden diefcr Wuiflc wohnetm. 
D.-swegen IVv t^r drey Tage lang gerarie noidwacrts gcreifet, haiic dcs wuifle Land 
Eur tteLicn, uiiJ dk orf=iieSce auf derlinEvn Hand gthabi ; dair dt:i:i bii. dahiii 

uuid< 
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■l»e fwa feor nortli fwa fwi hwacl 
huntanfy.Teft fara:h:- thaforfe 
tha gyt north ryhte' fwa he 

mihte on thaem othrum thrim 

daj^um gefeglian' tha bcah thaet 

■land wer eart rilile- oththe fio 

lite in on thaet land- he nylte 

hwBclher- buton he n-yfte thel 

he ther ba<* weitan wbdes oth- 
the hwon northan' and fegled 

thanon faft be lande' fwa fwa 

he mihte o.i feowor dagum ge- 

feglian-thafceoldehebidanryhtc 

northan windes- foithan thaet 

land thset bcah fnthrihte- olh- 

the feo fae in onivaet land- he 

nylle hwaetber- iha faegled he 

thanon futhrihti; be lande* fwa 

fwa he mihte on fif dagum gefe- 

glian:. 

Tha laeg thaer an micel ea 
op in that land- wa cyrdon he 
up in on tha ea' for thaem hy 
lie thorftoo forth be thaere ea 
fegtian' for unfiithe' for thaem 
thaet land waes eall gebun on 
othre heatfe thaere ea> Ne met- 
te he aer nan gcban land" fyih- 
iban be fram his agnura hamc 
for- ftc him waes ealne weg weft 
land on thaet ileorbord butan 
lifceran and fugeleran and hun- 

tan- ' ing 

nordwatrtsgekommen fejr.wohindieWallfirchjaegCT lugehenpflegtcn.Von da fcv 
«■ nochdrey Tagelang wciternordwaert»gcf«gclt,da iich deno dasLaodgerade iiacli 
Often gcllreckt habe. Ob abcr ioaerhalb des' Luidcs Meer fey, wide er nicht; 
M wiiTenur fo viel,d^er^ch (bfelbil aufgehalten, und auf den Wcft-odcr Nord- 
wind gewartet habe. Hierauf fey er Tier Tagc lang an dsm l^nde hiiigclbgEli. 
worad' er auf den Nordwind habe wartcn muifftn, weil iich da* Land nacli 
Suiden geftreekt habe. Ob Bch die See in diefct Laod erflcecke.wiJie er liicht. 
Hi;rauf ley er fuinf Tage lang laengs der Kuifte fuidwaerts.gefcgelt. 

Da befand fich ein groITcr Flufs, wekher weit in daa Land ging, an defi>n 
Mjindung er fich aufluelt, fich aber aus Furcht vor den Einwohnern nicbt dtn 
Fluishinauf wagte,- well das Land auf der andem SeLtc des FlulTi-s ftarlc hf- 
M-obnlwar. Er hatte auch, feitdem er aws fcinerHeimath abgereifet wai.auiTcr 
llwfna k:iii bsivohntes. Land ansetroffv-n, foodcrn hatte lur Rechten jedcrzrif 



fae had come to that northern 
region-, to which the whale-lifti - 
CIS were accuftomed to lefart. 
From thence he had failed, for 
three days, further North, where . 
he found the country extending 
due Eaft. Bu> whether the fea 
continue within the land, he 
knew not ; he only knew this 
much, that he had Hopped there, 
waiting for wefterly or northerly- 
winds. After this he failed fbnr 
days along the. coaft, when he 
was ■^ain obliged to wait fov a 
northerly wind, as the country 
extended to the South. Whe- 
ther the fea continue within this 
part of the land, he alio knew 
not. Then he failed five addi. 
tional days along the Southern 
coaft. 

Here he met with a great 
river that extended far up the 
country, and on the mouth of 
which he flopped, but for fear 
of the inhabitants, he did not 
venture- to fail up that river ; for 
the <^OBntry, on one bank of the 
ri»er, appeared fully inhabited. 
He had met with no other inha-- 
biled country than this fince his 
departure from home ; the coun- 
try on the light always appear- 
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I* snil thaet waereti ealle Fin- 
• and him wae* a Wldfae 
thaet baec bord:- 



Tha Beorraa! 
well gebun hyr 
dordon thacw -c 



tb; 



hiefdon fwitbe 
hnd- ac hi ne 
Ac 



aland 

er human gewi- 
codon' oththe fifcerar oththe 
fugeleras :. Fela Ipella him fac- 
tion t'li a Beormas* aegther ge of 
hyr* ugenum lande ge of thaem 
lande theymbe hy man waeran' 
ac he nyhe bwat thaes fothes 
wa<-!i-fot thaem he hit fylfne 
gefeah :■ Ih-. finnas him thuble 
and tha Beormas fpraecon neah 
angeihcode ;■ 



Sn-lthod he for thider- to 
ciCaLi th^ei landes fceaivunge* 
for ih.icm horfiwaelura' for thaem 
hi hab'jich Aviihe aethelc ban on 
hyra tothum :■ Tha tew hy 
bralnon fume tliasm cynincge* 
and hyra hyd bith fwiihe god to 
fcipratham i- Se hwael bith 
raicle belTa than othre hwalas" 
ne bith he Jen^ra thonne fyf; 



ing a defert uninhabited, except 
by a few'fifljerraen, fowleis and 
hunten, who were all of Finnic 
extraaion. But on the left, he 
always obferved the open fea. 

Many Biarmians TeDded a< 
mong them ; yet he was oot in- 
clined to venture a landing 
there. But the coantry of the 
terfins was uninhabited, except 
by fonie hunters, (Ihermen or 
fowlers who refided there. 
The Biarmians told him much 
of their own country, ^% well 
as of the neighbouring landsj 
but how far their Dairativci 
were tiue, he could not afcer- 
4ain, a; he had not himfelf feen 
thefe countries. He believed, 
however, that the Fin( 



Bi 



hado 



lan- 



clna 



guage. 

His principal ohjc^ in tia.^ 
veiling thither had been, ttr ob- 
tain the fea-horfes, whofe teeth 
were corapofed of a very preci- 
ous bone, and fome of which 
teeth he likewife gave to the 
King. Their Iklns are of ex. 
cellent ufe for tackle, Thil 
fpecies of whale is much fmallcr 
than any other, being never a. 



wiiirtes l.iiiiJ j;'''i^lit. einige wenigc Flfcher, Vngelfjenjcr und Jaeger au^jcnotn. 
men, wtlchc insgdainint Fioneu wareii. Zur Linken aber hatce er jederzdc 
d£9 offene Mesr. 

Eb nohiiten viele Biarmiet In ihreni I.ande ; aUein er habe t% atcht waea 
-wnlkn, d^ifclbS anzuJanden. Dai Land der Ter&inen abcr fey UDl>cwahnt, kiwis' 
4af8einige Jaeger, Fifchfr, odcr Vogelfaen^r dafclbft wohnten. Die Biuniicr 
haettin ihm vi^FS, fo wohl von ihiem eigenen Lande al9 von den benBchbaRoi 
Laendern eriaehlet ; allein er wilTe nicht wai daran wahr fey, weil er fie fellft 
nicht KcfvSi.-n habe £r glaubtc indcircD, dali die FiNNEN.und BiAauita £1nb 
und tben diefclbe Sprachc hactten. 

tr fry aber Tomehmlich um der WallrofTe willcn dahin gereifet, welche ein fthr 
reh'ji^tzbares Bein in ihren Zachnen liaetten,-von wclcheo Zaehnen er aiich einlge 
deni Kotnicc gab. Jhrc Felte find £ehr gut zu ScliifTslauen zu gebrauchen. Diefe 
An Waltfiulu ill weit Ideiner als aodcre Arten, und nicht uiber fieben Ehka 
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fclna lange- ac on his agnum 
lande iSe bedfta hwael huDtuth. 
tha beth cacbta and' feawertiges 
dna lange' and tha maeftaa 
fiBges elna lange* thara he faedc 
thaet he fyxrium ofslogefyxiig 
on twam dag urn. 



He waes fwithe fpaedig man 
on thaem aethum the hoera fpe- ' 
di on beath' that is on wildrum :■ 
He haefde thagyf tha hethone 
cyning fohtc tamra deora unbe- 
bohtra fyx hand :' Thatheorhe 
hatad hranas :• wara naeron Gx 
ftaet hranas- Tha beoth fwitbe 
d/TC mid Finnum' fof thaem hy 
foth tha wildaa hranas mid :■ 
He Maes mid thaem fyrftum 
mannum on thaenJ lande' naefde 
he theah mathoQae twentig hry- 
thera- and tnentig fceapa' and 
twentig fwina' and ;thaet lytle 
' thaet he erede he «tede mid 
faorfan :• Ac hyra ar is maefi on 
thaem gafole the tha Finnas him 
gildaih' thaet gafol bithan deora 
fellum' and on fugela fetherum* 
and hwales bane" and on iha«m 
fcipmpum the beoth of hwaeles 
hjde 



hove feven ells in length. But 
^ood whales were alfo caught 
in his native country, which 
meafuced upwards of forty- eight 
yards, and fometimcs above fifty- 
yards ra length. He afGrmed, 
that he was the fixth among 
thofe (i. e. in company with five 
others) who had killed fiaty 
whales in two days. 



He 



very i 



thofe things V. 


-hich, V 


'ith them. 


were efteemed 


,as riches, that is. 


in cattle. Hi 


: had. 


when h« 


came to the King, fiji 




unputchafed, 1 


:ame deer, which 


he called re 


in-deer. 


Among 
efieemeS 


Ihefe were Ck 


highly 


by the Finns, 


as. by 


means o£ 



them they tamed the wild t 
deer. He was one of the Chiefs 
in the land, and yet he was pof- 
feifed of no more than twenty- 
oxen, twenty (heep, and twenty 
hogs. The fmall piece of foil, 
which hf cultivated, was tilled 
by horfcs. The principal re-^ 
venues (of the Chiefs) confifted 
in the tribute which the Finns 
paid them, viz. in Ikinsofania 
mats, bird-feathers, whale-bone 
and {hip-ropes, which were ma- 
nufaduied 



lang. Es wuirden aber auch in fdnem Vaterlande gute Wallfifche gefangen, 
wekhe uiber acfat und vicrzig, uiid zuwellen uibcr tunfzig £hlen lang waereo- 
Er virGcheitt, dafs er felb fechftc (d, I mit noch fuinfen) ihrer in awey Tagen 
fethzig erlegec habe. 

Er war ein fehr reich«r Mann an fokhen Dingco, wekhe bey ifinen fuuf 
Rtichthum .gehaltcai werden, d. L anVieh. Er halte, ab erzu dem Koenigekam, 
fcchahunderl ungekaufte zahme Hirfche, welchc a Rennthiere nannte. Danin- 
ler btfanden fich fechs, welche bey den Finncn fehr hoch geftbaettet werden 
well lie die wilden Reaothiere damit zahm machen. Er war einer der Vor- 
nebmften in dem Lande, und hatte dennoch nicht mehr ala jnanzig Ochfen.zwaD- 
zig Schafe, und zwanzig SJiweine. Den wenigen Acker, welchen er bauete, 
dcti bauete er mit Pferden. Jl fe Vamehmften Einkuinfte beHehea in dent TribnM, 
vclcbcn die Finoeo ihnen bcaahlea, und weidiei in Thierfdkn, ia Vogelfi^m, in 
1) FiKhbein 
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hyde geworhl and of Teoles :- 

■ Aeghwilc eylt be 1i!c gebyr- 
dura- fe birdfta fceall gUdan 
fiflyne meatthe! fell" and fif 
hrants- and an benn fel- and 
tynambra Fcthta' and berenne 
kyrtel Dththe yterenne" and iwe- 
gen fciprapas. aegwer fy fyJttig 
elna Ung" other fy ef hwaeks 
hyde geworhte" other of fiolej :, 



nafxaured of the Ikini of l)ii 
wbale and fea-dog (feal). 

Every one contributed ic pri>- 
portinn to hU abilities. Tbe 
rich eft generally gave fifictn 
flcint ofihe rrtarret, five oftbc 
rein-deer, one bear's Iktn, ten 
roeafurea of feathera, together 
with a coat made of the fltini of 
bears or otters, and ttvo Ihip's- 
csbles, each of them ftxtyellt 
long, one of which muft be Ai- 
nufa^ured of vvhKle-ficina, anj 
the other of the &ins of fetli. 



ThisEanerncwmtryfCWol-F- 
STAN related) was very large and 
contained many cities, each of 
which had its king. Moch hs- 
ney and manyfifhe? were libeNiJii 
found there. The King and the 
richeft perfons drank hotfe-milk, 
id tha unfpethigan and but the poor and tbe ferrantit 
tha' Ajiok 

Firdibcin, and in SchiFsfi.'tlcn beQefacf, Weicfie letitere aaa WaHGldl-uiid See* 
hoidifellen vofcrcigit wcrden. 

ie.kr giebt rachleinem Vermocgen. Der Reichfle gicbt gcmeiidglsc}i fbnf- 
n Marderfelle, fuLnERcnnthiLTo, cm Bacrcnfill, mid ashn Mjafs Feciem, iicUl 
enem RcKkt von Bacbren-ortcr Firchntfcrfcllen, und iwcjen SchiMeilm.jrfB 
frchzig EhleA bn^ , deren eincs auBWalIlUcb~-da9 uidere abcr «u Scchundstdkn 
■verfcnigct (eyii mnft. 

, Diefea Ocftlichc'I.and (erzwhltc ■ft'pi.?«TAN) iil t-Jir groft, und hail fehr iieie 
3taeJtc,dtren jedt ihrco Koonig hat. Auch gicb: cs daftlbit viel Honig und Flfchc. 
Dcr Kocoig uud- die rcichften Perfoflcn trinfcen Pfctdemikh, die Armen imd 

Kflechie 



Thaet Eaftland (Wulf^t 
Taede^is fwitbe myce!- and thi 
bith fwithe manig burh- and 
atlccre byrig bith cynlnge* a 
thaer bith fwythe micel h«r 
and Ififcath- and fe «yning b 
tlia ricoftan men drincath niyi 
itteoel* 



* , • Herefi>liowOHTHE«"i and WuLrsrAn'tG^graptiail aMurt, oi A^u- 
iMj, the adpccnt countries to the Eaft, and (he riyet ^ifula. They are, how- 
ever, fo inaeeurately ftaied, and lb littk Jnterclting in tbcmfelves, that I liiought 
proper to fave the room for other more curious and attrafliw ^cinieiu. I ha.it 
fekAadafew of tJiat defcription from the works of CiiTon, tiARDiHO, Wai- 
tob", to. which appeared to me better talculated, to exhibit the Itut flate and 
yrrorrefs of the EiigliDi language, efpedilly daring the (iiWand^irrti pcriodkal 
di»i lions, here adopted. 

+ Speaking laS of the rijtulc, the I!fin£ (modem Eihin") Ae EaRbian L-H 
(modem Frifri Hag) and the adjacent counrrjr to the Ball ; Wul»staiJ rclai<» 
thefceuriousfadls concerning the different ^irovinces, now inhabited by the Eift- 
and Wcft-Pruininj, who gained ihe vii3orie»of Fribjric II. W. , 
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t'ba theowan drincith medo r- 
Ther tHth fwiihe uiycel ^evriDa 
betwconanhim- andnc bith thaer 
naentg ealo gebroivcn mid E-f- 
tum' ac thaer bith mcdo gcnoh :' 
And thacr is mid £ltuin 
thcaw- thonuc thaer bith man 
dead- thaet he lith inne unfor- 
baerned raid his magum and 
fieondum man^th* gEwhllura 
twegen- and tha Cyningas and 
tha othre bcah thungeiie men' 
fwa micel lengc fwa hi maran 
fpeda habbath' hurilum healf 
gear' that hi beoth unforbaeined^ 
and licgath bufan eoaithan* oa 
hyta tiufum* xnd eatletha hwile 
the thaet lio bith inne* thaer 
fceal beon gedrync and plega 
oth [hone dacg the hi hine fui- 
baerneth :. Thonne thy ylcan 
daeg hi hine to thaem ade be- 
ran willath- thonne to' daekth 
Jii hit feoh thaet thaer to lafc 
bith aefter them gedrynce and 
thaem plegan' on fifoththefyx 
hwilum on ma' Iwa fwa thaes 
teas andefn bith :■ Aleogath hit 
thonne fore hnaega on anre 
mile thone maeftan daele fram 
thaem tunc thonne otherne* 
thonne thaenc thriddan- oththe 
byt eal aled bith on thaere 



drank mead. They likewirebad 
much wine, but beer was not 
brewed among the £altein in- 
habitants, inllead of which they 
had plenty gf niei<,d. 

The Eaftern inhabitants had 
the (fingular) cultojn of keeping 
the bodies of their dece^feS 
friends and telatiensfor a month, 
fometimes for two months, with, 
in thtir houfes^ but the kings 
and other men of' rank were 
kept longer within the houfe, 
in ' proportion' to their riclies. 
Sometimes they were fuffered to 
lie half a year above grouqd, ia 
their houfef, without being 
burnt. As long as the corps 
remained there, they fealledand 
played till the appointed day of 
burning. On this day they ra- 
moved it to the funeral pile j 
they divided (into five, iix, or 
more parta^ according to the 
Biiure of the property, the 
goods of the decenfed, if any 
remained, after fealling upon, 
and playing for them. Then 
they placed the greateft ' part of 
them, at Icall one mile from the 
village (of the dcceafed), thea 
the fecond, and then the third 
pan, until every thing was pla- 
ced 



'Knecbte aTicr trinken Melh. Es pebt aoch vtckn Weill nnter ihnai ; aber Ker 
wird untcr den OHIacndem nlcht gcbrauel ; dagegen haben Ge Melh gcnug. 

DieOIllaendei'habeiideiiffonderbiU-en)Gebraych,darswennjenianduiit«ihnen 
ftirbt, derlelbe in dcm Haufc unter den Freunden und Verwandten einen Monath, 
luweilcn auch iwey, liegen bleibt ; die Koenige abcr und andere vonifhnie Maen- 
ner bkiben defto Uengcr liegen, je reichtr fie find, Zuweilen liegen lie ein halbr* 
Jahi uibsr der Erdc m ihren Hacufim umerbrannt. So bnge die Leiche fo liegt 
KcUen und fpielcn (ie bis zurVerbrsmuuig. An deniTaReaber, da fie ihnaufdcn 
Holzftofa briDgen, theilen fie firincGuiter, fo viel nach dem Zeehen und Spielen damn 
«och uibrig ist,in fuinf, odcr fechs, oder mehr Theile, nach Jem die Guiier berchaffitii 
find DannkgenrisdengroeislenTheilderfelbenweniBftenseine Meilevon dem 
Dorfe f del Vciftorbeoui,) A.mi den zweyien, dann den ^teu Theil, bis sJIm iimer- 
b 1 ia'\ 
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anie mile* and fceall beon fe ccd within that mile. The 

laelta dael nyhll thactn tune fiLalleit pait was upon this-oc- 

the fc deada man onlith :- Thoa- caCon' alna;i placed Dcatcll ta 

DC fceoton bean gefamhode ealle the village, in which the ie, 

tha.menn the fwyftoAe hors hab' faa&. had lived. This being 

bath OR thaem lande* for hwaega done, all the men pofle€cd of 

onfifmilumoththeonfyxmilum the fwifteft faorfes, within five 

fram thaem feo :■ Thanne an- or fix miles diftance from the 

nath hy ealle toweardthem feo' eftate of the deceafed, afTembled 

thonne ^cymeth fe man fe thaet and rode with the greateft fpeed 

Snifte hors bafath to thaem to the places, where the goods 

mereftan daele and to thaem mae- were depofited ; fo that be who 

ftan- and fwa elc aefter otbrum* had the fwifteft horfe arrived 

oth hit bith eall genumea- and fitft at the beA Ihare of the 

fe nimth thone laeflan dael. propeity, and thus one after 

ic nihil thaem tunc thaet feoh another, till the whole was car- 

geaerneth- and thonne tideth lied away. But he who arrived 

aelc his wegcs mid tha feo- and at the lot placed nearell to the 

hyt motan habban eall' and for- village, got the fmalleft (bate, 

tby thaer beoth tha Swiftan Upon this, each of them rode ofif. 

hots ungefoge dyre :■ And thon- with his Ihare and kept it nhol- 

ne his geltreon beoth thus eall ly-~as his property. — For this 

alpeded* thonne byrth man bine leafon, too, fwift hocfes were 

ut' and forbaernelh mid his highly valued among them. Af- 

waepnum and hraegle* und fwi- ter having thus diftributcd all 

thoft ealle his fpeda hy forfpen- bis property, they carried out 

dath mid than langan legere the deceafcd (into the open air j, 

thaes deadan mannes inne- and and burnt him, together with 

thaes the hy be thaem waegum his armour and cloaths. The 

alecgath- the tha fremdon to greateit part of the property was 

aernath and nlmath :- And thaet fpent in the long keeping of the 

is "mid Eftumtheaw thaet thaer corps, but whatever was expo- 

fceal ae Ices ge the odes man beon' fed on the road,' was gained ahi 
for- cartied 

lialb diefer Metle gelegt ift. Der kUinfte Thcil wird dabey allemahl zunaechft an 
das Dorf gelegt.WD dcr Vtrdorbene stwohnel hat. Alsdain verfsmmtln fich 
aJle Maenner ausdcm Landc, welche die fclineUeften Pferde habjn, fumfbis fechi 
Meiten well von den Goilem, und rentien liporenflreichsdjiaufzu ; da dean dtr, 
weliher das fchnellcfte Pfecd hat, zu dtm erften und beften Theil komnK, und fo 
ciner nath dtm andem bis alle* wcggenonunen ift. Derjenige befconunt aber den 
Jdeinflen Theil, der xa dem naechltiin dem Dorfe gelegenen Theile gelanget. 
Alsdmn reitet tin jeder nut feinem Theile davon, und behaelt ihn gani — als (eia 
Eigenthnro. — Dies macht auchjdafi die flulcht igen PfeHe bey Ihnen uiberaus thcuer 
find. Weon nun alle Guiter vertheilet find, atsdann tragen fie den Verftorbcnen 
hinaut (in die freye Luft), und vetbtennen ihn mit feinen Waffcn und Kleidern. 
Sein meiftes Vermoegon gehet bey dem langen AufiiehaUen des Verstorbeneii 
^taufi iiVitsabcranifcinWege au»gefcti«tift,wir(l von Fremdwi gcwonnen oud 
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forbaemcd' and fjt thar man 
na ban findeth unforbaeincd' hi 
hit fceolan miclum gebetan :■ 
A.nd ttiacT is mid Eaftum an 
qdaeofli' thact hi magon cyle 
gevryrcan- and th; thaer licgath 
tha deadan men fwa'tange' and 
ne fuliath' that Biwjrcaththone 
eyie hine on- and iheah man 
afette twegen faeteh full ealath 
otfathe Raeiheies' hy gedotb' that 
other bith ofer fruren' (am hit fy 
fummor am winter. 



carried off by ftrangers. It vrac 

a prevailing cuftom among tlie 

Sjlhians, to burn their dead ; 

and if afterwards a iingU bone 

was found unburnt, fuch an 9- 

miflion was feverely punilhed. 

The inhabitants uf the Kafl merc- 

alfo acquainted with the art of 

produciiig cold ; hence ihe corps 

could lie fo long nithout under- 

going putrefaflion, bfcnufe thej 

introduced cold (fiigoiific Tub- 

fiances) into it. And if two 

veflels filled with beer or water 

were expofed, tliey could mal^c 

both of them freeze, wjiethcr it 

. were in fummer or winter*. 

<»<rg(tenommen. Eb ift bey den ifihim der Gebnuch,. Jafa jeder Verflorbcne -ver- 

brannt wird, und wenn hemach ein einiges Bein unverbranaC geliiiiden' wlrd, Jb 

wird Jblches fc harf geahndct. Die Oftlamder haben a;ich die Krafl, dafsfie Kaclte 

machim koenncn; daher auch die Leichen fa laoge liegen und nicfat fauJcn, wejl 

man Kaelte (kaiuiiachende Koerper) in fic bringet. Und wcnn man awcy 

GeiarSc vail Bict odcr WafTer hinjeczet, fc koennen lie machen, daJs bcyde fcierei;, 

e> f'^y im Somnier odur im Winter. In 

• For" fuch readers 39 maybe only imperfecilly acquainted with the Cirinaa 
language, I beg leave to add the following rtmarhs ■. 
written with hrge initiais; id, that, according f 
tenfe I1 ufed, throughout this narrative, instead 1 

though a fentence in the German frequently begins with the inrprrjttd tcnfe, w 
introducing the fpeech of aoother.Cv. e. ii-yi^it. «■ iui;, Su:. pag. xiii ) yet by 
the German idiom, the nuotalion itlclfis expr^ed in the iLKJunilnc frrfint\-^* 
peculiarity, which is uniformly obfcrved by Adeiung himfelf, whofe trjidlition I 
have here fubjoincd, with fcarcely any alteration ; 41)1, that the precedii^ Eneli/i 
tranflation deviates only from the German, where the conilruftioQ of the ior- 
mcr rendered il neceflary. Finally ; to prove, that tlic alliiiity-of the t.VmiM la 
the Aiigh-Saxen u much stronger than to tlie amlirn Englijh, I h;ivc here addi'd 
fome examples. 

Crrman. AtjhSaxait. E^^iyh, 

Tagcn. (pl.dai.ofT'flf.; 

GelWeU.(pret.of/=i,/».y 

Wuiffte. (impf.conj of -uiifnl. 

Vogelfangir. 

Gegeben. (participle otgiitnj 

ihre* (pols. pron. neut. tif ilir) 

Eigcnes (pare of a pofs. pron.) 

Hirfchcn. pi. of Wr/iiJ 

Zuwcilen, 

IJebfrfnhfen, 

Unverbratint (prct. of nifit virlrt 

IvtciaccullieiLi 



, according to the German idiom, the /in/rnt 
ve, instead of the EuHilh imfirjiil ; 31I. thtC 
quenily begins with the inrprrjttl tcnfe, whta 



Dagum. 


Day, day) 


GerL.g!ia«. 


Sailed, (to r^!l) 
He migbt know. 


Wuiite. 


Fugeleran. 


Bird-catcher. 


Gebun.- 


Given. 


Hynu 


Their. 


Asenum. 


Own. 




Stags (deer). . 


Gc-wi^uin. 




Oferfb7.in 


■1-0 travel (f<rrry) 


liuforhaemcd. 


Unburnt (iwt to bu 


MaeslanJaele. 


Ptor the moat jait. 
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In order to give UkewlTe a fpecimcn of poetical compofitiu^ 
1 fliall fubftitute for the poem furniihed by Johnson, aoiMher 
origiual, which I found in Hickeg's Grmmm. j^Mglo-SaxM. 
pag. 178 — Though the age of it be not afcertained, it certain. 
\j belongs to this period, and jnay be coalidered as a concife 



Topography of the City of Durham. 

Is tbcDS burch breome. This city is celebrated 

Geond Breoieo rice. In the whole empire of tlic 

Britons. 

Steopa gefta tholad. The road to it is fleep, 

Stanas ynib utan. It is furr<ninded with rocks, 

WundruTD gewaexea. And with curious plants. 

Weor ymb cornath. The Wear flows round it, 

En ythum ftrong, A river of rapid waves. 

And theriiine Kunath And there live in it, 

Fifca feola kJnD. Fiflie5 of various kinds 

t>) Roda gcmong. Mingling with the floods. 

And there gewexen. And there grow 

Wuda fertern miccl. Great forfJis; 

Wuniath in them wicun^ There live in the recefles 

Wilda deor roonigc. Wild animals of many fotts. 

In deopa daluni. Id the deep valleys 

Deora ungerim. Deer ini;uinerable. 

Is im there byri. There is in this city 

Eac beamom gecithed Alfo well known to men 

I>e arfeika eadig Cutbberht. The venerable St Cudberth, 

And Asd 

Diefe Sta^t Ut beruihnit. — Iq dcni ganzcn Reiche der Britten. — DerWeg zn ihr 
ht iaehe, — Sic ist mit tdfeu iimgelien, — Ilnd fonderbarenpewaechsciu — Die <*"■" 
unfliefH fier-Ein Huls vim reilTcndcn Wcllen.— Uiid darin wohnenr-^* 
vider Arten — Die fich mil den : luthen vcmiifcheiL — Und dascIW waehstD— 
Grofie Waelder :— In den Auen wohnen— Mancherley wilde Thiere^n Jen 

licfen Thaelera— Unuehlige Rehe, (Tliicrt). Es iM in dieser S»dl- 

Auclk den Menschen woflhekannl — Der ehrwuirdige hcil. Cudberthj-^Und 



And if it Ik ubjeflcd, that many of there words likewife bearstrong marks d 
affinity to tlie mnUm Englilh, I must remind the reader of my aim, which is'U '<> 
■deny this, but to prove, that contrary to the opinion of many Antiquaries, the 
German very probjbly is the mathir, and not iJiP'r language of the Aaglo-Saxf- 
Hencu the manifest abfurdity, in Dictionaries, rf giving references to eiiber, a 
two different languages, cfpeually in words wbUe origi^ cannot be well ali^crtaind 
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And tbes chenc cyninget beo- And the head of the chafle 

fud. king. 

Ofualdes En^la leo Ofwald, the lion of the Angli, 

And Aidan bifcop And Aidan, the bifhop, 

Aedberth and Aedfrid. Acdhert aad Aedfrid 

Aetbcle geferes The noble affociates. 

Is tbecinne mid h^oni There is in it atfo 

Aethelwold bifceop Aetbelwold, the bifliop. 

And breoma bocera Beda.- And the celebrared writer Bede 

And Boifil abbet. And the abbot BoIGl, 

De claene Cuthberht. By whom the chafte Cadhertli 

On gichethe Icrde luftum. In his youth was gratis inltruc- 

ted. 

And he rs bra uoel genom.- Who alfo well received thefe 

iiftruaions. 

Eardiath aeth them eadtge. There reft with thefe Saints, 

In in them raynflre. In the inner part of the minaer 

Vnarimeda reliqua Relicks without number, 

Thaer monige uundrum guuur- Which perform many miraclei, 

thath 

The uurita feggeth As the Chronicles tell us, 

ttlid then dcihtnes Duerdomej And (which) await wiih ^em 

bideth. the judgment of the Lord. 

des kcuwhen Koonigo Hattpt. — Oswald, der Angdn Loewc, — ond der BischoF 
Aidan, — Atdbert imd Aedfrid, — Die edlen Grfaehrtea. — Ei ist darin mif ihnen 
i-Der Bifchot Aethelwold. — Und der bcruihmie Schrifuteller Btdt — Und der 
Abt Boilit,— Der im keufchen Cuthbfitli— In der Jugcnd umeoiist uncenichute, 
— Wclcher anch die l.ehrc fi.hr gm aoiialml. — E» nihen bey diefcn Hcilii^cn,— . 
In dcm Innem des Muinrtcrs,— Unzachlige Reliquien. — Welchc, vide Wunder 
wirkcn,— Wie die Sthiiften fegen— Und (welche) mit ihnen dai Geridit dei 



Of this period, we muft gnallj remark, that from the time of 
Alfred, the old Anglo Saxon charaSers were gradually- ex- 
changed for the French letters of the Alphabet. There is 
little doabt, that the nation had already made fuch progrefs in 
taAe, or intelleftual difcernment, as to become fenfible of the 
want of fymmetry in the Anglo-Saxon, when compared to 
the Roman charatters ; and that they readily gave the pre- 
ference to the French letters, in which thofe of Rome were 
fomewhat more faithfully copied. . 

Ingulf", as quoted by Sfelman in the work above men- 

• Ahbot of Croylatd, and author of_ the hiflory of ihal Abbey, was bom in 
L«iidan A. D. 1030 — Tbia cxcfUent CbrMiiclcr treats from the foundation of that 

Abbe)-, 
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coned, expretres hicnfeif apon this adopdon of foreign rfuf 
laaer;, in the following lines : " Manus Saxonica ab omni- 
•* bus Saxonibus et Merciis ufqae ad tempera Regis Aelfrtdi, 
** qui per Gallicanos Doftores omnibus chirograpbb ufitaiai 
" tempore didi Domini Regis defuetudine viluerat (vilipen- 
•' &<:Ts.t) ; ct roaau ; Gallicana quia magis Icgibilis, ct afp^ni 
•• pcrd^letlabilii pr^ecillebat, frequentius indies apud Anglos 
•* omues complacebat." 

Yet this was the cafe onlj in a very gradual progreffion, 
correfponding with the isiproTcment and diffufion of taHe ; 
iac long aiter Ai.fked's time, the Angla-Uaxm cbaraders 
coatinued to be ufcd, both in public and private writings. 



in. NoRMAMNic Saxon Pekiod. 

^Nornmnitic Anglo-Saxon.) 

This aera extends from the invafion of the Normans, onder 
William the Conqueror, in the year 1066, to the beginning 
«f (lie thirteenth century, beyond the reign of Henri II. 
who died in 1189 ; and fronfequently comprehends a feriesof 

, iliout one hundred and fifty years. 

Tile ftate of the EnglilTi language, during this period, can. 
not be belter defcribed than in the words of the learned and 
(Tfpicuous Wartov, in his" Hiflory 0/ Englijb Poetry, from 
''■'.■ clofc of the eleventh, to the commettcement of the eighteenib 
fcnturv •" pag. 2. &■ feq- 

"■ i'he Niirman Saxon dialeft formed a language eitreoiclf 
, haibarou', irregular, and intrailable ; ar«l confequently piomifes 
n-j very ftrikinp fpccimens in any fpecies of compofitioo. Its (ub- 
llHticc was tiie DaniHi-Saxon adulterated with French. The Sajmn 
indei;d, a langu^gi: (ubfjlling on uniform principles, and polith- 
td by poets and tbeologills, however corrupted by the Banes, 

had 



Alibey, 664, to tht year 1091 ; he nurodnces much ol ihe gentral hiltory of ihe 
Virtc'liii'i wiih a variety of curioutdiiecdottsthat are no where elfe to be found— 
IsciuLF diedof the^fiui, at hfe Abbey, A. D. 1109, in the 79th year of hJ! agt — 
— U ii a matter oif much regret, tliac men of his found judgment and good fcofe 
(in fpiltof tlicfupirrftiiiouaabfurilitie) wliich (lain the annals of that age) di(i mt 
ihfinltlvijs commence writiiii; and cultiyating their native language ; inrtcad nf 
drud;jiii|; in mmiafii L«in. 'I'he certain progtcfs of both language, and kngir- 
Itti^c, in thclormcrcafe, itbtyoDilevcrj calculMion of the Modern*. W. 
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had much perfplcuity, flrength, and harmonj * : but the French, 
imported by the Conqucior and hii people, was a coufufcd jargon ' 
of Teutonic, Gaulifli, and vitiated Latin. In this flufluating ftate 
of our national Tpeech, the French pte dominated. Even before the 
caoqueft, the Saxon language began to fall into contempt, and the 
French, or Frankifh, to br fubllituced in its'ltoadf : a ciicum. 
ftance, which at once facilitated and foretold the Norman accef- 
fioD. In the ]reai 652, it was the common praflice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, to fend their youth to the monafleries of France for edu- 
cation : and not only the language, but the manners of the French 
were elleeraed the moll polite accomplithments. In the reign of' 
Edward the Confefibr, the refort ofNormans to the Englifh court 
was fo freijuent, that the affectation of imitating the FrankiOi cuf- 
toms became almoft univerfal : and eveh the lower clafs of people, 
were ambitious of catching the Franktih idiom {. It was no dif. 
ficuft talk for the Norman lords to banilh that language, of which 
the natives began to be abfurdly alhamed. I'he new invaders 
commanded tht laws to be adminifteied in French }. Many char- 
ters of monafleries were forged in Latin by the Saxon monks, for 
the pcefent fecurity of their poffe (lions, in confei^uence of that a- 
verJion which the Normans profefled to the Saxon tongue |[- Even 
c chil- 



* Beeaufe the Danilh w«a intimatelf related to the Old Sainn ; hence the lan- 
ruage, which had originated in a mixture of both, neccflarily preferved fome 
identity (i <■ fimilanty and iuiifoniut)r o( ftrudure.) A. 

■f Probably this was the lafe only among the higher ranks of fociety ; ior 
France, indeed, at thn early period, was aJready canGdercd as the Schoolofthe 
Sciences, and the leglllalrii of tafte to the refl of Europe. A. 

f This Itrange bias feems, at prefmt, to have Diified its rround. and to a&& 
principally the iigbrr claffea 01 fociety; — the iigir^, or diSaiorial, order itfilf 
(indiviilaiiUyJ not ticepKA. Thus aai cm are futtiity annoyed with terms and 
phrafes, which even the Gemuoa, of late years, Oigmadze with the appellation of 
Brw-fraaiifii. — The waiiTi race of interpreters and traiiQators, by profcflion, alfo 
Dontribute fif/r Oiare m corruptine the Engli(h language with new-modiellcd 
wdnls and idlanis, the meaning of which they themfelves (not rarely) miltake and 
mifapply ; but to what dais of fociety thifi individuals mull be referred, I (ball, in 
this place, not attempt to decide. And as I am not deCrous of advancing ground- 
lefi aJTertions, or of eitending ihem, if they be founded, to every refpeaive iodi- 
vidga], without exception ; I muft requell the difpalSonate reader, to turn over 
a few Nurabem of the Muntbly, the A^ial^tical, the Criliial, the EK,Ii/h. or any 
other Riirictc, in'which the lateft tranflationa from the Frtnib, form the ohjed of 
criiicilin ; and his curioGty will be frequently, and amply, gratified. 

$ But (here is a precept in Saion from William the Firlt, to the Sheriff' of 
Stmunerfedhire. Hiiiu. Tbii. 1. P. 1. pg. 106. —See aUb Prtfat. ibid. p. iv. 

n The Normans, 'who ptaaifed every fpecioui expedient to plunder the monks, 
demanded a Cght of the written evidences of their lands. The monks well knew, 
dui it would hjve been ufelefs «r impolitic to have produced thelc evidences, or 

dwiera, 
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children at fchool veere forbiddni to read in their naiire language, 
and iDnru^cd in aknonkdge of the Norman 0BI7. In the mtan 
time, we Ihould have Cbme rrgaril to (he ^nersl and poticicd 
lUte of the nation. The natives .weic (o untTerfaUy rcdnced to 
tlie loifeflcODdilionofne^lea and indigence, ibat the EagUjb Mtmt 
hecame a term of reproach : and federal generations elapfcd, brfpre 
one familir of Saxon pedigree was raifed to any diftingniflied ko- 
nours, or could fo much ai attain tne rank of baronage. Ammig 
other inftances of that abfolute and voluntary fubmilEoo, with ' 
which our Saxon anceAors received a foreij^n yoke, it appears 
that they faSTcted their faand-nritirg to fnll into difcTsdit and 
(tiiufe, which, by- degrees became fo difficult and obfolcte, that 
few befide the oldell men could understand the charaaeri. Is 
tlie year 1095, VVclsta;*, bilhop of Worcefter, was dcpofedbj 
the arbitrary No-mans : ii was objefted again!) him, that he wai 
** a fuptrannuaied Engiyb idiof^iubo could mol fpeai French ' . Itii 

Irw, 

chiitcn.tn (he ori^al Saum; ai the NiTmini not only did not Dn(Ierlland,liiit 
would have received with cootanpt, mllrxuncDti written in thai tangunn. Tliere- 
fiirc che nionlu were compelled to the piuus fraud of forging them in Luia ; and 
greut n.!:i:henorthcfc forced Latin chdrltn till bteiy fuppofed original, areftill 
niant. S^^i Sfelhan in A'J. aJ. Contil. Ar^lL p. iij ; Stillingii- Orig. EiJ». 
Mritunr.p. 14 IA\kiH*tt, P,-x/«t. at Dt.j!J. iSjuiVaiiOTan ^igl. Sair.VAH. 
MoAaJl. Prtfat p. ij- & frq — See a'fo IdRU'i.Pir, p, f 11.— L.iUMoi ind Miut- 
LuN nave treated thi) fubjeA with great Ic^imin^ and penetration. 

• JWjW. Pirii-fHt «■».— M quoted by WAaTon ; p ^. When inmir 

iiy^ tli: conveifatioii lurnt upnn the comj'arjtlve eiCLllcnce of.Janguagu, I 
h"Z leave to ifk: • are llie moJirn niltri, tuCort, cr governL-flcs (of and boa 
France-) afloittd by > mtrt d-fcml, by a kf* haufhty fpicit, ibm the Nonnani 
were EujiiT HuitD*£D yiahs *oo '. — Thii qiieftinn ueafiJy anfwered. For, 
although it it (brtiuialcly not in Ibc'ir power to make lu adopt in a pmji tbiir 
ncH'tiRgWd tongue, by die Cmte nuans nhi:h have induced us and other na- 
tion! to adt^t EiUnDB^rin, niachin» and eipcdients bnnrrly uninown, or >r 
pTaBJtil, in the art of wars yet wc are aireadyinvjdfd by foth aumbtrs of a rJ« 
(ho»,-evct digtrrai in degree, ftiH of the Jiok hind) as rtnikrs the confeqocncet d 
our cicdTivi: IndDlgeirce every day more alanniiig. I ajn led to this reflc£lini, 
U a tiiiK, wlien I feo tho Icgijhture hfelf reriouOy employed in conjening mei- 
fiirci, ti siviili ll'cfe impniding nalimal fbUs — M a well-wilher, and iohabituil, 
of ih» country, I hope Providence will |;iiidi: the councils of t2ie nation, upon 1 
fubjeft of the ntmoft importance. T hoft who coniitlcr thefefymptoo^sof aD j^ 
frooiiiKg Ki-lsnurjif'c/is aa oTUmIc importatice. plain!/ manif.:ft their unacquiintact: 
with tljc hillor; Id man and naijonj 1'hey fecm to forget, that the Anglo- 
iMtoi.iJiijI came to Br latn with ii<j hollile intenticais; tiuit they were invited, 
only to uTift the oppreCed Eriloni in repeUine their rajtacioui enenuet ; andtiiat 
rjvjikliont, if eii;It>.>l and aided by (orcij^ii allie>. were ahvaya attended with con- 
f:qutiicc>i equally e.rtjin and f-tal to the Nativcti however impcrfcAIy and 

gradually thiy were iairoduced. To return, from t!-ii involuntary digreffimi, 

lu the fubjt dt of Ir.njjuage, 1 ni.ili conclude thia Note with a remark made by * 
vetLraniutliephiIo£.phynfgranL.n.r: ' lllat the i^n.Tvi, with all ii> eifoakd 
" T.Tfaiilify.is a i*iu».'"'>i'i/'i'^aa^V ; and that thofc alone Vi )-.<i underftand ii, ca 
" dili^ovcr the great attiaBta^^e the Eagli/t have over that I. .'^na^t by ikir ic- 
" CLiit, pirii^ularly in the arudc of vcrjoc^itia.i." W. 
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true, that in fome of the monafteries, particularly at Crayhnd 
and Taviliocke, founded by Saxon princes, t!icr,c were regular pre-" 
ceptors in the Sanon language : but this inllitution was fuffered 
to remain after tlie conqueft, ne a matter only of interefl and ne- 
ceffity. The religious could not otherwjfe have underftood their 
oiiginal charters. William's fuccelTjr, Hency the Firft, gave an 
inarument of caufirroation to William, Archbithop of Canterbury, 
which was written in the Saxon language and letters. . Yet this 
is almoft a fingle example. That monarch's motive was perhaps 
political: and he feems to liave praflifed tliis cxppdient with a 
view of obliging his queen, who was of Saxon lineage ; or with a 
defign of flattering his Englilh fubjefts, and of fecuring his title, 
already Itrengthened by a Sa\on match, in coafequcnce of fo fpc- 
cious and popular an artifice." 

*' It was a common and indeed a very natural prafllce, for the 
tranfcribers of Sa\on books," to change the SaKon orthography for 
the Notoian, and to fublUtute in the place of the original Sjxon, 
Norman words and phrafcs. A remarkable inftance of this liberty, 
which ibmeiimes perplexes and milleads the critics in Anglo-SaKon 
literature, appears in a voluminuus cotlcftion ot Saxon hoitiilics, 
prefetved jn the Bodleian library, and written about the time of 
Henry the Stcond. It was with the Sason charaaers, as with 
the fignature of the crofs in public deeds ; which were changed 
into the Norman mode of feali and fubfcriptions.' 

* Among the manufcripts of Digby in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, we find a religious or moral Ode, confifting of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one flanzas, which the learned Hickes. places juft 
after the conqueit : but as if contains few Norman terms, I am 
inclined to think it of rather higher antiquity. The iolloiving 
llanza is a fpecimen : 

' Sende God biforen him min 
The while he may to hevene, 
For betere is on elmeffe biforen 
Thannc ben after fevenc." 
That is, " Let a raan'fend his good woiks before liim to heaven 
wKile he can ; for one alms-giving before death is of more value 
than feven afterwards," The verfss perhaps might have been thus 
written as tiio j^Uxan^rines : 

' Send God biforen him man the while he may to hevene. 
For betete is on elmeffe biforen, than ben after fevene.' 

' Yet alternate rhyming, applied without regularity.and as thymes 
accidentally prefeoted theafelves, was not UDCommon in our early 

HiCKCS a!i4 War TON have printed a fatirical poem on roo- 
* c 2 nafti; 
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naflic life, in which the S«J""> is remarkably adulterated bj 
the Nonnannic, and which muft have been written ■ foon aflei 
the incurfions of the Normans, or at leaft prior to the reign of 
Henr^ II. The poet begins this lingular performance, with 
defciibing the land of idol^nce or luxurj : 

Fur in fee, bi weA Spaynge, 

Is 3 loud ihote Cokaygne : 

Ther nis lond under hcveuricbe (i). 

Of wel of godilis hit iliche. 

Thoy paradis bi miri (2) and brigt , 

Cokaygn ii of faicic fighu 

What is ther in paiadis 

But grafj, and dure, and grenem ? 

Thoy ther be joy, and gret date (3), 

Ther nis met, hot frute. 

Ther nis halle, bure (4}, DO bench ; 

Bot watir manis thurll to quench, &c. 
* In the following lines,' fayi Wakton, ' there is a vein of faii- 
'ileal imagination and fome talent at defcription. The luxury of 
the monks is reprefented under the idea of a monaCiery confttu&d 
pf various kinds of delicious and collly viauds.* 

Ther is a wel fair abbei. 

Of white monkes and of grei, 

Thei beth bouies and halles : 

All of pafleus beth the walles. 

Of fleis of fiffe, and a rich met. 

The likefulUft that man mai et. 

Ruren cakes beth the fchingles (5^ alle, 

Of church, cloiller, hours nod halle. 

The pinnes (6) beth fat podinges ..,, 

Rich met to princes and to kingesi— • 

thei is a cloyfter fair and ligt, 

Btod and lang of fembii figt. 

The pilers of that clolftcr allc 

Beth iturncd of criltale. 

With harks and capital. 

Of grene jafpe and red coral. 

In the praer is a tree > 

Swithe likeful for to fe. 

The rote is gingenr and galingale, 

I The celeftial empire. Sax. i Merry, cheardiL « Allbough P»radifc • 
cheerful and- bright, dinyniisi more beautiful place." 3 Fleafure. 4 Buttar ; 
or rhe roflin where proTilioni are laid up. 5 SUaglii, « The titca, 01 C0TaV| 
ol tlie houfe, arc 01 rich cakes." d The pumacks. 
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The iiouns beth al fed wale. 

Trie maces beth the flure. 

The lind canel of fwete odore : 

The frute gUofre of gode fmabke, 

Of cucubes ther ms do lakke. — 

Tbei beth iiii willia (7) in the abbei 

Of trade and halwey, 

Of baume and eke piement. 

Ever erneod (B) to rigt ceot (9) j 

Of thai Uremia al the molde • 

Stonis pretiufe (lo) and golde, 

Ther is faphit^ and uniune, 

Carbuncle and aftiane, 

Smaragde, lugre.and pralTiuqe, 

Beril, ooyx, topofiune, 

Amethifte and crifolite, 

Cakedun and epetice ( 1 1). 

Ther beth bUddes manJ and fale 

Throftill, thruilTe, and nigtiogale, < 

Chalandre, and wodwale, 

And othir briddes without tale. 

That ftinteth never bi her migt 

Miri Co fing dai and nigt. , 
INannulIa defunl.-] 

Yite I do yow mo to witte. 

The gees iroftid on the fpitte. 

Flecy to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And gredith (12), gees al hote al hote, &c. 
* Our author then makes a pertinent traulition to a convent of 
nuns ; which he fuppofes to be very commodioully fituated at'oa 
great diftance, and in the fame fortunate region of indolence, cafe 
iind affluence.' 

An other abbai is ther bi 

For foth a gret nonnerie ; 

Up a river of f.vet mjlk 

Whai is plente grete of filk. 

When the fummeria dai is hote. 

The yung nunnes takith a bote 



plains. 8. RunEing. Sai. 9. Courfe. Sax. 10, The Arabian PhiloTophy 
into Europe, was full of the ikfflrine of precious ftoms. 1 1. Oor old 
never lb hapny at when thejr can get into a catalogue of tluD^ or names. 
N.} 11. Cncth. Calh-Frant. 
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And doth ham forth in that river 
Both with oris and wjth Acre : 
Whan hi betli fur from the sbbei 
Hi msklth him nakid for to plei, 
And Utth dune iti to the brimme 
And doth him, fieilich for to fnimme : 
Tlie yutig monkes that hi fceth 
Hi dolh ham up and forth ne tleeth, 
And comith to the nunnee anon, 
And euch monk him takith on, 
And fncllich (13) berith forth har prei 
To the raochill grei abbei (14). 
And tecliiih the nunnes an oreifun 
With jamblcus (i_j)up»nd dua *. 

* This poem was defigned to be fung at public fzftivals ; a prac- 
tice which was then very common; and concerning vrhicli it maf 
be fufficient to remark at prcfent, that a Joculaior, or Bard, was ao 
oflicer belonjjin^ to the court of William the Conqueror.' 

* Another Normdn-aaKoii poem cited by the fame iodullrioui 
antiquary (Hickes), m entitled " I'ue Lifs of St MftiicAR.£T." 
The rtruaure of its vctfification coofiderably differs fiotn that in 
the laft mentioned piece, and is like the French AUxandrinet. 
But I am of opinion, that a paufc, or divifion, was intended in the 
middle of every- verfe ; and in this refpeft, itj verfiGcatiou re- 
femblci alfo that of Albion's EwctiNn, or Drayton's Polialbion, 
which was a Ipecies very common about the reiga of Queen Eli- 
fabeih. The rhymes are alfo continued to every fourth line. 
It appears to have been written about the. time of the ciafadei. 
]t begin) thus : 

Olde ant " yonge I priel * au, our folies for to lete, 
Thinketb on god that yef ou wite, our funnes to bete. 
Here I ma! tellen uu, wit wordes faire andfwete, 
The Vie ' of one maiden was hoten ^ Margarete. 
Hire fader was a patriae, as ic ou tellen may. 
In Aundoge wif eches ' I in the falfe lay, 
Deve godes/ ant dambe,he fervid oit and day, 
So deden' moi^y otbere that llngelh welaway. 
'ilieodoHus was is nume on Criite ne levede he noutt. 

He 



• HicKis. rt,j^^r. I. Pan. 1. p. 131. feq. 

. And. * ! direa. fr. " 1 advife you, 001, &c . Ufc. Fr. i Cdltd 
(SB. ( Ctofe a wife. Sax. " He wm married in Antioch. / Deaf god), to;. 
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He levede on the falfe godes, tliat weren with honden wroutt, 
Tho that child fculde ciiftine ben it com well in thoutt, 
Ebed wen S it were itore, to deth it were ibroutt, &c. 

' In the fequel, OuBmos, lord of A.ntioch, who is called a Si- 
ra^n, falls in love Willi Maroaket : but Ihe beingta chriflian, 
and a candidate for caaoniiation, rejefts his folicitations, and is 
thrown into prifon.' 

Meiden Margarete one nitt in prifon \i.J 
Ho com biforn Olihiius on that other dai. 
Meiden Margarete, lef up upon my lay. 
And Ihu that thou levell on, thou do him al awey. 
Lef on mc ant be my wife, ful wel the mai fpede. ~ 
Auntioge and Afie fcaltou han to mede : 
Ciculauton b and purpel pall fcaltou have to wede':, 
With all the metes of my load ful vel I fca] the fede* 

' This piece was printed by Hickes, from a raanufcript in 
Trinity-college library at Cambridge. It feems to belong to the 
manufcript metrical Lives of the Saints, which form a very con- 
lideiable volume, and weie probably t^anllated or paraphrafed 
from Latlfi or French profe into Engli(h rhyme, before the year 
1200. We are fure that they were written after the year 1169, 
as they contain the Life of Saimt Thomas of Becket. In the 
£odle!an library are three manufcript copies of thefe LivBs OF 
THE_ Saints, in each of which thejife of 3t. Margaret occurs; 
but it is not 'always exaflly the fame with this printed by Hickes. 
Aad on the whole, the Bodleian Lives feem inferior in point of 
antiquity.' 

Towards the conclulion of this period, true poetrj begins 
to flourifti in England as well as in Germany, fome features 
of which are 'already difcoverable iif the preceding poems. 
Yet, withall, the Danifli-Saxon, and probably alfo the Britilh- 
Saxon bards can claim little more merit than that of making 
rhymes, and frequently only of writing abrupt fentences in 
profe. To prove this, I fliall only quote (the two firft ftanzas 
of) a Normannic-Saxon Ballad *, which is full of alliteration, 
and has a burthen or chorus : 

Blow 



g Id bed. h Checklaton. See Obf.^air. Q_I.I9_4. (Warton.) 
* Wakton obferves in liis " Hiftory of Englifh Poetry," that this is tLe 
arlUJi Eagiijk liKi-fif^g- he could difcovcr ; that it ie among the Harleian manu- 
rcripte in the Eriiiili'^luf:;iiiii ; ami that bc WDutd [ila;c It before, or about, the 
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Slow nonhrrne wjaA, feat 

Thou me my TuetyDge } blow 

Northerne wyod, blou, blou, blon. 

Jch ot a burde in bour« brybt 

That fully femly is on fyht, 

Menlkful maiden of myht, 

Feire aut fee to fonde. 

In bU this wuihliche won, * 

A bnrde of blod and of boo, 

Neretdzete y nuilej non, i 

LuflamoTC in Londe. B/ow, &c. 

With lokkes i letliche and tonge, 

"With front ant face feir to fonde j 

With murthes mooie mote heo mongc 

That btid fo breme id boure ; 

With lofliim eie grete and gode, 

Weth browen btifsioll undirhode. 

He that reft him on the tode 

That leflych lyf honoure. Blou d &c. &c. 
Id a truly pafloral vein, a lover * thus addrefles his miflrel^i, 
nhom he fuppofes to be the moll beautiful girl, " Bituene 
Ljrncolne ^d Ljndcfeye, Northampton and Lounde f ." 
WhM) the nytaabale Gages the wodes waiien grene, 
Lef, gras, and bh-fme, (pringes in Avril y tvene. 
And love is to myn harte gon with one fpete fo kene 
Kyht and day my blod hit dtynket myn hact deth me tene. 

* The fallowing verles have nearly the fame meafurc, and aic 
Bot unpleafing la the ear :* 

My deth y love, my lyf ich Hate for a levedy dteoe, 
Heo is brith fo daies]ihi,.that ii on me wel fcne. 
Al y falewe fo doth the lef in fomir when hit is grene, 
Zefmi thoht helpeth me nobt to wboro schal I mene ? 
Ich have loved at this yere that y may love na moie, 
Ich have fiked moni fyh. lemon, for thin ore, , 

. . . my loVe never the ner and thatme leweth fore ; 
Suele lemon, thenck on me ich have loved the fore, 
Sufte lemon, I preye the, of love one fpeche, 
While y lyve in wotlde fo wyde other nill 1 feche, %■ 



a Yet. b. Knew not t Lively, d Sic. 

• Ptotably of the reign of King Jo a n. 

t London. f 7HSS. Harl. iiij. Fel. ManirsK. f. 71. b.~TI)e piecn »"' 
ftoiD this nianufcript, appear lo b: rf tht hind writing of the rti^n of Edsitf 
lieFirft, (Warton.) 
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If we attempt to trace the progrefs of a language, we fhall 
always find it conneded with the intelle£l:ual improvement of 
a people ; for language, in every inftance, is the firft objefl, 
in which national cultivation becomes manifeft. To deter- 
mine this, requires the moft accurate knowledge of the gra- 
dual advances made by a people in manners, arts, and fciences, 
together with a very intimate acquaintance with the more 
ancient modes of fpeaking and writing, as well as with the 
changes produced in thorn, by thefe refpeftive improvements. 
In this progrefs, every nation keeps its peculiar path ; a path 
marked by the colleflive number of internal and e^fternal cir- 
cumAances, the particular knowledge of which is iudifpenfible 
to a philological inquirer. 

In Germany, the old unpolifbed language of the country , 
was improved through its own refources ; hence the progrefs 
towards its refinement was nccelTarily How. In France, the 
language of the natives was formed by a mixture with, that 
of the Romans, ytt iu fuch a manner,' as made tlielatter pre- 
vail in that mixture ; hence its improvement was uncommon- 
ly rapid, becaufe the Roman was already a polilhed langua^. 
In England, the native language received improvements by a 
mixuire with the French j yet the former ftill remained the 
prevailing language : thus it made more rapid progrefs to- 
wards its refinement than that of the German, but flower 
than that of the French. — Yet we poiTefs no hiftory of any 
language executed, nor even attempted, in this progreffive 
manner. And as the natives of Britain hare hitherto ne- 
glcfted to trace the gradual improvements of their language, it 
can with lefs juftice be expe^ed, that / Ihould enquire into 
the path, which they followed. Nor will it be required of tne, 
to point out minutely the various changes that have taken 
place in the Engliih language, and to Hate the caufes, or the 
origin, of thofe changes. ' 

IV. Frekch-Saxon ; OK English Period. 

This is not only the longeft, but a!fo the moft remarkable 
period in the literary hiftory of England : it begins with the , 
thirteenth Century, and extends to the prefent timci — The ■ 
Danilh-Saxou language, in the preceding period, being cor- 
rupted by the Normannic, uow begins to unite with the more 
/ d " modevB 
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modem French ; to adopt likewife, in confequence of thii pre- 
cedent, many words from the LMin, and to form by the aflif- 
tance of both the prefent Englitti language. 

The Norman nic- Saxon language was fuffered to fall into 
dJsufc and contempt, during the eia, of which wc have la& 
treated; the pure Normaimic now became the falbionable 
language of the court, and of poliihed fociety. This happen- 
ed with the greater facility, as the Norman barons and lords 
ruled over England, and opprelTed its.ancient inhabitants, with 
unlimited fwaj. But ^s foon as the power of the barons, 
during the thirteenth century, be^n to decline ; as foon as the 
commons, or the order of the citizens, acquired more autho- 
rity and influence ; in fine, as foon as England, with gradual 
fteps, approached, to its prefent conffitution ; — the populac 
language, hitherto defpifed, reclaimed it^ due rank ; it was a^ 
gain introduced into the higher circles, and thus its cultiva- 
tion was the more eafily and the more effeiluaUy accomplifh- 
cd. .Still, itowever, the vernacular dialeft had been almoft 
fupj)Teir«d, among the higher clafTes of tlie nation, by the 
language of the haughty Normans ; a circum^ance which fuf- 
ficiently accounts for its flrange mixture with the French. 
And as in procefs of time, French manners and impiwve- 
ments found a more general reception in Britain, this mixture 
daily Increafed, not only through the reception of new words, 
but alfo in the terminations of old primitive words; and in the 
various modes of exhibiting and combining them in phrafes. 
In this manner, indeed, the ground-work of the language pre- 
ferved its Saxon origin ; hut its progrefs, its cultivation, its 
■ augmentation, and fubfeqUent refinement, were carried ob 
upon the principle of the French. 

Confifleut with the limits of this EfTay, I cannot enlarge 
upon. the particular phenomena conneSed with tliefe multiplied 
changes ; I muft, therefore, content myfelf with producing a 
few fpecimens felefted from the beft writers in every century, 
during this long and produftive period. 



In order to fill up a chafm which both, Jo!l^5,^N apd Adeluhg, 
have left in tbis pari of tlie hlftory of the Englldi linijruage, by not 
cnterinf; into the refpeflivc merits of the different writpv^, during 
the middle ages, to whom we (land fo jullly indebted ; — 1 have here 
fclefted a number ofpaffages relating to this fubjecl, from a work 
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much efleemed at liome, and flill mote abroad, among the lo- 
vers of Britifh literature. This work, on account of !ts hi^h^ 
though comparatively finall — price, is nbt in the hands of many , 
readers ; as it already extends to a conGdeiabte number of vo- 
lumes, Gnce its beginning in 1780. It is the New Annual Rs- 
eisTER, to which I allude, and from which l' have carefully ck- 
tra£ted (and exemplified with » great variety of fpecimens) thofe 
valuable and truly philological tennarks, which the reader will 
find ttated, at greater length, in thcjiflh, Jixlb, and following Vo- 
lutrtes of this work, under the head of " A condfe hijlory of ibe 
_ftcie of knoviUdge, liiiraiure and lajle in Great Britain. '^\—ii there- 
fore only remains to add, that the principa/ fiart of this hiflory is 
partly ahftrai^ed from the learned difquifitions, partly founded 
upon the hiftorical fa£ts, which we find very perfpicuoufly, though 
fomewhat tedioufly, ftated in " Warton's Hijiory. of Englijb Poa- 
try," three Volumes, Quarto, London, 1770. St feq. 

Having recounted the particular caufes, to which the great- 
■ eft alteration and improvement of religious knowledge in 
England was owing, from jhe acceflion of Edward I. to the 
accelEoD of Henry IV. ; and having jullly obferved that John 
WrCKLiFF • firll opened the underftandings of the regular 
clergy; — the philofophic annalift thus proceeds in illuftrating 
the fubfequent efFefts of thefe changes, with refpeifl to the 
ftate.of language and literature in Britain. 

Dim/tan Firfl ; from 1172, to 1393 \. 
From Edward I. to Henry IV". 

* The literary revolution, which took place in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard It. with no fmall degree o£ 
fplendour, was the appearance of poetry in our own tongue. 
Xo this period was referved the honour of engaging the M,itfcs 
to fpeak in Englifh, with fuch dignity as to call for general 
attention and admiration. We mult not, however, imagine 
that before this time^ no attempts at veriificacion were made 
in our native language. The poetical productions of the age, if 

d a fuch 

• Thisacule Divine oppofcd the Pope's fupremacy in 137;, and wabforty 
years after, hiEnii for being a heretic. 

t Ali pjXiifes endofed wittun Cngl« lommai, belong to tlie Nivi Annad St- 
li/I>r, 
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fuch they may be called, were namerous, and our old libraries 
abound in them. Previoufly to the sera, concerning which we 
are treating, the Livti of the Saints Were written inverfe, and 
many parts of the Bible were tranflated in the fame manner.' 

' A lovc-fong and fome compofitions of a mifcellaneous na- 
ture occur in the reign of King John ". Our early poetical 
effufions appeared likewife, not unfreq'uently, in the form of 
fatire ; and when this was clothed in allegory, ir was fome- 
times conduftcd with fuccefs. The objeSs, on which it was ■ 
exerted, \*erc generally tlie lawyers and the clergy. But tbe 
principal efforts of our yet untutored Mufes, were rhymiiig 
chronicles and metrical romances.' 

Wakton, in the firft Volume, p. 43, of his Hiftory, enter- 
tains us with a ballad, or a fatirical poem, compofed by a bard 
devoted to the court of Simon of Montfoht, Earl ofLei- 
cefter, a powerful Baron. It appeared foon after the famous 
battle of 1 364, which had a very unhappy iflue for the king; 
and which is defcVihcd as follows : , ' ■ 



Sittelli alle flilU, ant beikcneth to mi : 
The kynge of Alemaigne, be mi leaute {^Loyally). 
Thritti thoufer.t pound askede he 
For to make ,the pees (/leaee) in the countre 
And fo To he dude more. 

Richaid, ihah\ rbet/gb) thou be e»er tiicchaid {treacherous) 
Triflhen fhall thou ntvei more. ' ■ 



Richard of Alemaigne, wbil that he was kying, 
He rpende all his trefour open Cvijyjag, 
Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng (faperior) 
Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale (^fioifon) to diyng, 
- Maugie Wyndesore, > 

Richard thah thou, &cc. 

3- 
The kyng of Alerflaigne wende do fol wel 
He faifede de mulne for a caflel, 



• Amonarchofa-TindiaiTe and ururping temper, whom the Englifti BaioBi 
tsmpeiled Uicoiifimi the Magna Charts, in lit J ; — he died at Ncviirk. QfiDbcr 
|(,Hi6. 
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With liare (harpe fwerdes lie ground* the ftel, 
He wende that the fayles were mangonel 

To help Wyndeso«^ 

Richard thah thou, &c. &c. &c. 

* In the reign of Edward I; •, the charafler of qur poe- 
tical cempofitions was confiderably changed. The minltreU 
cither fubftitu ted fidlitioiis adventures for hillorical traditio- 
nary fa^s, or reality was difguifcd by the reprefcntations of 
invention ; and a tafte for ornamental expreffion gradually 
prevailed over the rude fimplicity of the native Englifti phra- 
feology. This change was occafioned, among other caufes, 
by the introduction and increafe of the tales of chivalry. It 
was in the reign of Edward II. f, when the metrical ro- 
mances chiefly flourifhed ; and though the poetry of them 
was, in general, very rude, imperfeft, and feeble, they oc- 
cafionally exhibited gleams of imagination. One of them, en- 
titled * Kyng oftars^ has a warmth of defcription in certain 
paflages, that is not unlike the manner of Chaijccr. From 
ihe produftions of which A^e now fpeak, this great poet and 
his cotemporaries undoubtedly derived fome advantage ; but 
]t was their acquaintance with Italian literature which Hill 
more' enabled them to produce a literary revolution in their , 
Own country, Surpriling effefls had been wrought in Italy^ 
by the genius and the writings ci#Dante(i) andpETRARCH(a). , 
Our Englijb' potls were not equally happy in their endeavours 
to enlighten the underftanding, arid to refine the tafte of the 
nation. .They had greater difficulties to contend with, and 
were far more unfavourably fitualed for obtaining a conqueft 
over them. Their ftyle was rough, and the harmony of their 
poetical numbers was very defeftive. Neverthelefs we are 
much indebted to them for affiduoufly applying to the ftudy 
of their native language, and for contributing, in a confiderablc 
degree, t» its enrichment and cultivation. Tlje chitngeef- 

fefled 



• Bom, June i6, 1139'; fiicceeded to the Crown. NoTcmlwr 1(1, 1171 ; rr- 
duccd ScotUod 1199, died July 7, J307 ; was buried at Wcftminfter. where on 
May I. 1774, fomc antiquaries examined hii tomb, when thej found llii corpi 
uncDnfumcd, though buried 466 years. 

' t Thii unfortunate Monarch' was born in 1184; was the first Princi cfWalii 
afcended the throne, 1307 ; was dethroned and murdered in 1317. 

(I) Borne 1165; died, 13^1, (1) Francii Peikarcb, born »t Aritw, 

I304,dicd, J347. • - 
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fe&cd hj them is, upon the whole, an important event in the 
literary hiftory of this country.' 

* When we look into the accounts of the Brili/b writers; 
which have been given us by Leland (3) and other bio- 
graphers, and obferve the number of pcrfons whom thefe 
biographers have refcued from oblivion, together with the 
praifes they have beftowed upon them, as excelling in almoft 
every branch of knowledge, and only defective with refpeS 
to the elegance of their ftyle, we are leady to believe, that the 
times preceding the Reformation were much more learned 
than has ufually been imagined. Should we allow full credit . 
to the encomiums, which our biftoriaiis have fo libelly 
poured on a number of men whofe works are now either 
totally loft, or totally negleded, we might hence fee that U- 
terature is of no avail (or is not duly valued) without tafte ; 
and that, if fcience be communicated in barbarous language, 
it will be treated with difregard and contempt by a polite and 
culGvated age. But the greaieft part of our ancient monaftic 
authors, notwithftanding the pompous eulogiums we read 
concerniug them, were as defpicable for the matter, as for the 
csprcITion of their performances. In every view, therefore, 
they were juilly codigned to duft and wormsi and though we 
poitefs fometliiug of an, antiquarian fpirit, we are not endued 
with fuch a portion of it, as -10 be extremely fond of things 
which are recommended by nothing but their antiquity. Se- 
veral perfons, however, may deferve a place in a hiftory of 
the progrefs of knowledge, whofe compofitions are no longer 
valuable ; and, as learning cannot be purfued, even in the 
moft difadvantageous manner, or in the moft unfavourable 
circumftances, without producing gqod cffeas in certain in- 
flances, a diligent enquirer will always find fome few names 
that are worthy of being mentioned with particular efteem. 
Where this is the cafe, there is a pleafure in paying the tri- 
bute due to departed merit ; it is doing honour to our coun- 
try, to let none be forgotten who have a lawful title to rei 
piembrande and applaufe.' 

* Though general light feemed rather to increafe during the 
period, of which we are treating ; yet, excepting two or three 
illuftrious men who appeared towards the concluHon of it. 



jti^uary, died I jjl ; agrf 4J iVid. hii work* 
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thb ara did not produce a fet of writers equal in abilities and. 
charafter to thofe who flouriftied in the preceding.' 

'Philological and Polite Literature, till it was revived at 
tte clofe of this sera, was in as low a ftate as Natural Philo- 
fophy. — Though we have feen that fo much poetry was pro- 
dnced in the beginning of the period before us, it is remarka- 
ble that tbe names of its writers are, for the moA part, buried 
in oblivion. We know not to whom we owe far the greater , 
number of metrical romances, and other compofitions which 
the age afforded. It is probable that they were the produc- 
duflions of monks who lived and died, unknown, in their 
convents. The firft poet whofe name occurs, is Robert of 
Gloucester, who ftourifhed about tbe year 1180. He was a 
monk of the abbey of Gloucefler; and compofed a poem of 
confideiablc length, which is a Hiftory of England, in verXe, 
from Brutus to his own time. At the clofe of Edward the 
Krft's reign, we meet with another poet named Robert 
M.1NNING, but more commonly, Robert de Brunke ", who 
appears neverthelefs only as a tranflator. The work tranflated,or 
rather paraphrafed by him, was originally written by Robert 
GRosTEsT,and was entitled Manual de Pecbe, or the Manual 
cf Sins. Among the authors of metrical romances in the 

time 



* Becaufe he refided In the monaftery of Brunne, or Bourne, in 
Ziffc0/n/%(>« inhabited by the monks of the order of St Gilbert. 
He tranflated many pieces, from the French and Latin, into Eng- 
li^i verfe ; among which " The caflle qf love, by bilhop Grosse. 
TzsTje," is not the leaft remarkable. It begins wkh the follow- 
iag pious Waeti : 

Thai good ihinkcth good may do, 
And God will help him thar to ; 
Ffor nas never good work wrought 
With oule biginningc of good ihougt. 
Nc never was wroagt ron vuel (well, good) thynj. 
That vuel thoust nas th« btginnyng. 

Cod ffuder, and fone and lioligolli: ' ' 

That alle thing on eorthc fist and woft 
That one God art and thrillihod (trinity) 
And threo perlbnes in one hod, 
Withouten end and bigioningi:, 
To whom we ougten over affe things, 
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time of Edward II. Adah Datie (i )is tbe only perioa whofe 
name has defcended to poflerity. Robert Bastok, (z^ ^poet 
who attended this monarch in his expedition to Scotland, tnote 
chiefly in Latin. It was not till the reign of Edward III. (3) 
that the geniuflcs fprang up, who produced tfaat poetic revo- 
lution alieadj mentioned, and which refleds fo much honour 
on themfelves and on theii country. Richard Hahpole, a 

dodor 



(i) Of thu chaniSerno accouoU appear to F>e extant refpeflinfr 
bit merits as a bard, nor of the time nheo he flourtlhrd : at Icaft I 1 
kavenot beeaaljle todircovcrBn; in Dr. YLifrW Biografibia Bri- 
iaauica, in the EncyclupeJia BriiaHaica, bit editjun, and fevetal 
Other works I have purpofely, though vainlj, confulted. — The I 
faine will apply to other authois mentioned in this H<l/!ory,-»hofe 
names arc not accompantcd with aoy biographical notes. 

W. 

(z) The greater part of hit poems are written in Laiin, of which 
that " Dt SaeerJotum Luxuriu" is not the leaft curioos.^-ln Eng- 
lilh he wrote " j1 Boot a/Poemt," and " j4 Volunte of TragedUi 
m'ld Comedies.'''' — Being poet laureal and public Orator at Oxford, 
he accomp-anied Edward I. in his expedition inio Scotland in 
1304, lo celebrate '.il* vidoiies over the Scots : but Robert Baf- 
lua uuluckily fell into the enemy's hand>, and was obliged by tor- 
ture to change his note and ling the faccrfles of Robert Bruce, 
who then claimed the crown of Scotland. This talk he leluflant- 
ly complied with, as he intimates in the two fira lines : • 

" In dreeiy verfe my rhyitirs I make 
Bewailing whiift fuch theme I take," &c. 
Our author's poetry was esprcffed in fomewhat barbarous 
ll>le, but not contemptible for t be age in which he lived. He 
died about 13 10. Kipfis. 

(.-;) Eom at 'Wlnilfor, 1311; proclaimed king and crowned at tt'eftmindtr 
iji; i dieJ in 1.17;— He was uii.loubitdl/ ore of ihs greattft princes that ent 
Iv-'T'^'i the r<:^|>trc in Euehnd ; wlictlicr we rcrpc^l him ai a wariior at lawgiver, 
a muiiarch,orii man. . He polTi^eJ the coura^ :uid roinaotic fpirit of Alexander; 
the iKWtrjtion, tlie fortiiude, the poliihcd maimers, <if Juiiuii', the munificence, 
the hlJeriility, ti.e wifilom of Auguftus Cafir. He was tall, majeftic,ofanek- 
Ijaiil fi^^c. witii a piercin); eye, and aquiline vilage. He excelled all his coten- 
jwTjriLS infills ai amis and perfonaf addrcrs. He wai couneout, alfable aail 
t!o(jiitr.i i a coi'lUtttional kr.i^ht-etTant i and l;is csample diffufcd ihe fuirit of 
chivalry tl'rDut'h th; wliole nation. In imitation of the youthful manarch vhu 
ilcil^i^t^il in tiltB and tournaments, every iudiviJual betook hiinfelf to the eietcilf 
(if -^M^ \ i.;ai hrtaJl trloMcd with cmulalivii, every btart panted with the tliint 
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"doflor in divinity, of the order of St Auguftlne, muft liot be 
recko/red in the number of thefe geniufles. Robert Lohg- 
I.ANDE, who flourifhed about the year 1350, and who. was the 
author of the poem called " l^he P'ifiov of Pierce Plowman-^^ 
m-jrits a far fuperior diftinftion. This poem contains a ferics 
of diftiafl vifions, in which the vices oralmofl: every profef- 
fion, particularly of the clergy, and the.abfurdities-of fuper- 
ftition, are ridiculed with much hiimour and fpiril. The fa- 
tire is accompanied with a ftrong vein of allegorical invention. 
The great defeft of Longlande lies in his language. He has 
adopted the ftyle of the Anglo-Sason poets, and imitated them 
in their alliterative verMcat ion ; in confequence of which he 
is remarkably uncouth, and fometimes obfcure. It is to be 
lamented, that fo much genius and abilities fhould be hidden 
by fo unpleafant and imgracious a mode of compofition. Bad 
as the model fei by Longlande was, he had a number of imi- 

Longland was a cotem]iorary of Mandeville. and his Viflon 
before mentioned is one of the bed poems that appeared during- '. 
this sera. Under the fiditious idea of vifions, or apparitions, 
he laflies in a fatirical flrain, the vices of all ranks, and parti- 
cularlj^ thofe ariiiiig from the abfurdities of fuperftition and 
the corrupted manners of the clergy.— Inftead of the long paf- 
ages quoted by Warton, a Jhorter one will fuffice here, in 
which Nature (Kynde) at the commanij of Confcience and its 
companions, Jge and Death, fends her difeafes from the pla- 
nets. 

Kynde Confcience then heard, and came out of the planetts. 
And fent forth his forriours Fci'ers, and ritixef, 



of glory ; and when he look the field, there was not a foUicr in his army, who did 
not ferve from fentiment and fight for repuwtion. The love of glory was eercain- 
ly the predominant paEPion of Edward, to the gratification of which he did not 
fcruple 10 facrifice the feeUngs of humanity, the lives of his fubjinai, and the lE- 
tereft of his country ; and nothing could have induced or enahled his people to 
bear.theload oftaies, with which they were encumbered in (his reign, bui the 
love and admiration of his perfon, the fame of hi. naories, and the excellent law* 
and regulations which the pacliameni enafled with his advice and coniurrenee ; a»i 
finally; the fir.l diftinflion was made between lords and commoni in I34i,liy 
which the fiiund^tu^n waslaid for the prefcnt Eiigliih eonftitution; a fabric that is 
" " ii.:ble of repairing and occafionally reproducing its worm-eaten pil- 

W ai.d Babchy. 
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CoQghes, and Caidiacles, Craropes and Toth ache*, * 

Reuroes and Kadgondes, and raynous Scalles, 

Bjles and -Botches, and bumynge Agues 

Ffeaefes, and foule Evill, foragers of Kynde. . 

Therwas" Harowc ! and Helpe t here cometli K;ode ! 

" With Death that » dreadful, to unde us all !" 

The lord that lyveth after luft tho aloud cried— ~ — 

Age the hoore, he-was in the vaw.wurd, 

And bare the banner before Death . by ryght he is claimed. 

Kyode came after, with manykene foreg, 

As Pockes and Peftilences, and much people llient. 

So kynde throfigh-coiruptions kylled full many : ' 

Death came dryvyng after and all to duft palbed 

Kyngs and Kayfers, knightes and popes. 

Many a lovely lady, and lemman of knyghtes, 

Stvoned and fwelled for forowe and Death's dyntes. 

Confcience, of his courtefye to Kynde he befeght 

To ceafe and fufire, of fe where they wolde, 

Leave pride prively, and be 'per6te chriflen, 

And Kynde ceafed tho, to feq the people amende. 

At length Good Fortune and Pride difpatch a numerous hoft 
of enemies led on by Dejtre, to make an attack upon Confcunt*. 
And gadeted a great hoft, all agayne Confcience : 
This Lechery led on, with a laughyng chere,' 
And with a ptivye fpeeche, and paynted wordes,. 
And armed him in iJleni^fs and in high bearyng. 
He bare a bow^ in his hand, and many bloudy atrowes. 
Were fcther'cd with faire beheft, a^d many a falfe trurb. 

Upon this Confcience is befieged bj j^ntichrijl who is aided 
by the feven great giants (the feven mortal fins), in which ex- 
pedition Idlenefs forms the order of the attack with an army 
confifting of upwards of a thoufand well-fed prelates, Stc. 

* There was a Scottiflj poet in (he prefent period, who 
IS entitled to diftinguilLed praises. The perfonwe have in view 
is John Barbour, (4) Arch-deacon of Aberdeen. His poem 

called 

n of this illuftriou) charafler, one of the 
, except that he Teems to have been born 
ahout 1326 ; that he was Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1357, in 
which year he travelled to Oxford, and was appointed by the 
fiifhop of Aberdeen, one of the commiflioners for the lanfom of 
David II. king of Scotland 3 and that in 1365 he accompanied 
I fii 
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called '* The Hijlory of Robert Bruce, King of the Scots,' 
allowance being made for the time in which it was written, 49 
eminent for the beauty of its ftyle. Another bard of the fame 
country wrote a poem on the exploits of Sir William Wal- 
lace, which abounds with fine palTages. Both thefe writers 
rofe to a llraiu of verlification, expreflion, and poetical imagery* 
greatly fuperior tu the age and country- in which they lived.* 
e* We 

fix knights to St Deaii near Paris, la the year 137J, as he him- 
felf inarms ua, he wrote h poem of confiderable length, which wai 
'-firft publilhed, in the otiginal Scottilh verfe, frOm a MS. dated 
ilfS^. with Notes and a Gloffary ; by Mr Fink.ettoD, in three Vo- 
lume^ I2mo. London, 1790; entitled, 7be Bruce; or the HlAory 
of Robett I. King of Scotland. — Mr P. the prefent editor fays 
that " taldng the total merits of this work together, he prffers it 
to the early exertions of even the Italian mufe, to the meUncboly 
. fublimity of Dante, and the amorous quaintnefsof Petrarca. The 
readtr will here find few of the graces of fine poetry, little of the 
attic drefs of the tnu& : but here are life, fpirit, eafe, plain fenfe, 
pi^ures of real manners, perpetual incident, and entertiunnient. 
The language is remarkably good for the time ; and far fuperior, 
in neatnefs and elegance, even to thatofGawin Douglas, who 
wrote more than a century after. But when we confider that our 
author is not only the firtt poet but the earlieft hiftorian of Stpt- 
land, who has entered, into any detail, 'and fron whom any view of 
the real date ^and manners of the country can be had ; and that 
the hero, whofe life he paints fo minutely, was a monarch equal to 
the grestelt of modern times ; let the hiftorical md poetical me- 
rits of hi« work be weighed together ; and then oppofed to any 
other early poet of the prefent nations in Europe." 

" It is indeed potlerior in time 10 the earlieA poetry of the 
moll rnodern nations ; but it mull be confidexed that Scotland 
hardly had one writer in the thirteenth century, and this poem wai 
written in the fourteenth." 

The following (hort fpeclmen of ihe poem will fufficiently prove 
thefe afl'ertions, and we have only to attend to the obfervation 
which the editor has prefixed to his Gloflary ; viz, " The chief 
obltacle in perufing this work arifes from the orthography, which 
i' extremely irregular. To underftand many words, it is only ne- 
ceiTary to pronounce them aloud ; and the meaning which is ob- 
fcured by the fpelling, will be evident from the found." 
A ! fredome is a noblll thing ! 
Fredorae majfe man to haiff liking; (i) 

Tredome 

(l) Malij nmn h hawijay 
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' We arc nowarfived toGEOFFRET Ch'ai;C£r,(5) who claims' 
tile higheft place of diftinAion, od account of his pre-emiaent 
merit, and the more extenfivc influence of his example. Into 
the particulars of his life, which are minutely difculTed in the 
BiograpUa 

Ftedome all folace to man gifHs : 

He Icvys at efe, that frely Icvysl 

A noble hart niaj haiffnaneefc, 

Na tllji nocht that may liira plefe, (l) 

Gyff fredorae failyhe : for fre liking (3) ' 

Is yhamyt out all oihir thing (4) 

Na he, that ay hafe levyt fie. 

May nocht knan weill the prapyni, 

Tb. ..gyr. „. ,l„ „„ch,t done, (j) 

That IS cowplyt to foule thyrldome. 

But gyff he had affaylt it. 

Than all per<(uer he fuld it wyi ; (6) 

And fuld think fredome mar to pryfe, 

Thfn all the gold in ivarld-that is. 
As a fpeeimen of Barbour's rural poetry, the following few lioe» 
will confitm Mr Andrews's opinion, when he fays in his Hi/ltiry af 
Oreal Brilain, caane-led viitb the Ckrotiology of Europe ; l>i.c. ^to, 
London 1794', " That Barbour wrote the life and exploits of 
Robert Biuce in good rhyme ; and in a ftyle more like our mo- 
dern EngliOi, than the language of Chaucer." 
This was in inidft of month of May, 

When birdis finjj-onilka fpray, ' 

Melland (7) their notes, with feemiy foun, 

For foftnefs of the fweet feafoun. 

And leavis of the branchis fpreeds, 

And bloomis bright, befide them, breeds. 

And lieldis llr.wed are with flow'rs 

Well favoring of felt (8) colours. 
(5) Geoffrev Chaucer, juflly confidered as the father of our 
Englifh poets, and the firft gr^at improver and reformer of our 
languagt, H-as botn in the fecond year of Edward III. A. D. 1328. 
He ftihdied fi.rrt at Cambridge where. he compofcU bis poem called 
" The Cauri o/Love," in the i8lh yearof liis age, which carries 
lii It *ery pregnant proofs of ikill and learning ai well as quick- 

neft 
(i)Naeltj-.n<K:M; /.■»r-...j/i/»e ilf,. C.!),frf lildiig;/r« ™;;/. (+) j-harnjt 



h- 
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Biographia, we ILall not enter. It maybe fufficieilt to far, 
that he was convetfant with the court, and engaged in public 
affairs ; that he was clofely conne'fled with John of Gaunt, and 

married 



nefs of wit, and great ftrength of. genitis. He conipleated his 
fiinlies in the Univerfity of Oxford, or as feme fay, at Canterbury 
College. — Leland infutms us, that he was a icady logician, a 
fmooth rhetorician, a pieafant poet, a grave philofopher, an inge- 
nious mathematician, and a holy divine. He afterwards applied 
himfelf to the lludy of Law, ia the Middle-Temple ; and was 
made King's page, about the age of thirty, an olS'ce then very 
honourable, as the Engliih court was the mod fp,lendid in Europe. 
He married Philippa Rouct, a favourite of the Duke and Duchefs 
of Gaunt, about the year 1360 ; was fent by King I^dward, as his 
agent to Genoa, to hire (hips for the King's Navy ; and having 
accoropliftied the objeft of this miflion to the fatisfaSion of his 
maOci, the King granted him, in the 4Sth year of his reign, a 
pitcher of wine daily jn the port of London, to be delivered by the 
Butlet of England, ^nd very foon after he was made Comptroller 
ofihecufloms in the oort of London. Yet it is doubtful, how 
long be remained in this lucrative office ; for in the fecond year 
of King Richard his affairs were in fuch con,rurion that he wat 
obliged to have recourfe to the King's proteflion, in order to 
fcreen him from his creditors, — By attaching himfelf to Wickliff', 
and hh followers, he was Involved in great calamities, and became 
equally fufpeftcd by the King, and difliked by the people. — In 
1382, he was obliged to fly from London Into Hainault, France, 
and Zeeland, in which banilhment he almoft periftied by the bar- 
barous ingratitude of his former friends in England, who inllead of 
fending him any fupplies, rather hindered every attempt made by 
others to relieve ,hira. When almoft periftiiog from want, he 
privately came over to England, where be was difcovered, feized, 
thrown into prilon, and upon difcloling all he knewof the king's 
enemies, he at laft obtained bis pardon. Yet he did not take any 
meafores to revenge himfelf againft bis treacherous fiiends by the 
confefTions extorted from hiin ; though with regard to himfelf 
they brought upon him an inexpreffible load of calumnies and llan- - 
ders. — The penfion of zo marks per annum, together with the 
daily pitcher of wine granted him by King Edward, and forfeited 
by his dereliflion of the court party, were confirmed to him in the 
reign of King Henry, from whom he obtained a licence on the 1 1 th 
of May 1389 to (lifpofe ot them 10 one Scalby. lu this u'nexpeft- 
cd and terribh rcverfe of fortune, he very wifely rcfolved to quit 

that 
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narried the filler of the &niDus Catherine Swynford ; that be 

was involved in the misfortunes of bis friend and maftcr ; that 

he was obliged to flee into HoUand, when the Duke was difgrac- 

^ ed; 



that buff fcene of life, in whkh'hehadmet lyith fo many troubles, 
and to feeka more la^inj; bappioefs ia reliTcmcnt, H% tberefoic 
chofc Woodftock for his retreat ; a place which had been tbt 
fueet fcene of fo much faiitfafHon to him in the days of his prof- 
peiity ; and here be employed part of his time in revifiog and 
corrcAiog his writings, totally fecluded from the world, iod 
tailing only thofe calm and folid pleafuies which are the lefuli of 
a wife man's Tcfleflions on the viciflitudes of humai^ life. Here- 
fided here in a fquarc Done houfc near the park gate, which Hilt 
retains his name ; and it well defervei this honourable token, for, 
being confecrated in his poems, the whole country round about is 
become, to Englilhmen, a kind of Claflio ground. The Qiori time 
he lived after the acccHlon of Edward IV, was chiefly employed in 
regulating his private affairs which had fuSered by the public dif- 
ordcrs ; for all the public afls of the depofed King Richard, in 
the aift year of his reign, being declared void, Chaucer was forced 
to quit his 'retirement, to come up to town to folicit his caufcs, and 
beginning now to bend under the weigbt of years, this unlucky ac- 
ceOion of buBnefs, which obliged faim to alter his ufual way of 
living, might very polBbly haften his end, the nenr approach ol 
which he bore with Roman conftancy, or rather with chrillian pa- 
tience. Tor there is ftjll extant a kind of Ode that lie is faiit to 
'have compofed in his lall agoates, which very plainly proves, that 
bis fenfcs were perfeflly found, and the faculties of his mind not 
in the leaft impaired. He died OSober 25th 1400, in the fuU 
poQclTion of that high reputation which his writings had deferred- 
ly ac<|uired, and was buried in Weftminfler Abbey jn the great 
fbuth crols-iile. — The fonnet or ode above alluded to cooCfls of 
three ftarzas only, and as well for the beauty of the piecf, as for 
the estraordinary occafion 00 which it was written, Dr K^pit has 
defervedly given it a place in his Biograpbia Briiannica. 
Code confaile of Chaucer: 
Attemlited in modern Englifi. 
The Posts last AovtcE. 

I. 

FIt from the croud, and be to virtue true. 
Content with what thou haft, tho' it be Imall. 
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ed ; and that he afterwards returned into England, upon the re- 
fioration of his patron to power and favour. — His literary cfaa- 
rader was truly illuilrious ; ' it has been lately, and with great 

ability 



To tioard briogs hate ; nor loft; thoughts purfue, 

He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 
Envy's a Ihade that ever waits on fame, 

'And oft tbe fun that rifes it will hide; 
Truce not in life a vaft espenfive fcheme 

Bui be thy ivifhes to thy ftate ally'd. 
Be mild to others, to thyfclf feveie ; 
So truth Ihall Ihield thee, or from hui t or fear. , 

Think not of bending all things to thy will, 

Nor vainly hope that fortune Ihall hefnend} 
Inconftant^c, but be thouconftant ftill, 

Whatever betide unto an honeft end. 
Yet needlef) dangers never madly brave, 

Kick not thy naked foot againA a nail ; 
Or from experience the folution crave, 

If wall and fntcher ftcive, which Ihall prevail ; 
Be in ihy caufe, as in thy neighbour's clear. 
So truth fhall Ihield thee, or from hurt or fear, 

III. 
Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou, nor at thj lot in life repine, 
He 'fcapes all ill, whofe bofom is reGgn'd, 

Nor way, nor weather will be sltrays fine. 
Befide, thy home's not here, a journey this, 

A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy way, 
Iiook up to Goo, intent on heavenly blifs. 

Take what the road affords and.praifes pay ; 
Shun brutal luft, and feek thy foul's high fphere ; 
So truth it) a II Ihield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
In order to give likewife fome fpecimen of his original compo- 
fitioOf Chaucer's humorous Addrefs lo hii: empty purft, and hts laeo- 
aie advice to hiiown amaouenjis, well deferve here lobe tecotded. 
Chaucer :o his empiie purfe. 

To you my purfe, and to none othlr wight, 

Complain I, for ye be ray ladie dere, 
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ability difplayed hj focli writers as aTiTRWHrT and a Wabtow : 
faence it is the Icfe neceffary, here, to enlarge npoo it. Chan- 
cer was {killed ia all the leaining of the age, and efpecially in 
. aftroaomj. 



I ara forie now that ye be fo light. 
For certis ye now make me hcvie chere ; 
Me ivere as Ic(e be taide upon a here, 
For whiche unto your mercy thus I Ciic, * 
' Be hevy again e, or els mote I die. 

Now vouchfafin this day or it be night 
Thai I of yow the blisful fowne may liere,- 
Or fe your colour lyke the ronni brlgiit, 
That of yelowneffe ne had nevir pere } 
Ye he ray life, ye be my hert'is ftere ; 
Qiiene of comfort and of gode companye, 
Be hevy againe, or eh mote I die. 

Nowe purfe, that art to me my liv'is light, 
And fayvoiir, as downe in this worlde here. 
Cute of this towni helpe me by your might, 
Sithii) that yow wol not be my trefoure, 
For I am fliave as nighe as any ftere, 
But I preyin unto your cuitefye 
Be hevy againe, or els mote I die, &C. 

Chaucer's worses unto his own Scrivenere, 
AnAM ScmvENERE, yf ever itthe befalle 
BoECE or Tro:les for to write new 
Under thy longe lockes ihuu maift have Ihe fcalle, 
But after my makynge thou write more true. 
So oft adaye I mote thy werke r^new 
It tocorrefle and eke to rubbe and fcrape, 
And al is thotow thy negligence and rape. 
The following lines are faid to have been anciently upon Chw- 
cer's tombdone. 

Galfridus Cbaocer, vates et fama PoEsrs 

About the year 1555, Niobolis Brighraan, a gentleman of Oi- 
ford, ereaed a handfome monument for Chaucer, Hi« piaute«« 
taken from Occleve's book, together with the foUowingmferiptiM 
which ftill remains ; 



^ifuii Anglorutii vates ter maximus o/im 
Galfridus Chaucer condiiur hoc tumuloi 
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aftronomy, as appears from 'his AJlrolabe, in which he has 
col)e£leil whaftver was valuable. in the works of his predecef- 
fors who applied to the ftudy of that fcience. He wrftte in 
Engliln profe as well as verfe, being perfiiaded that it was the 
duty of able men to cultivate their native, tongue ; an opinion 
correfponding with the fuccefsful efforts of Petrarch tn Italy, 
whofe example he found worthy of imitation.' 

,' Chaucer is entitled to eminent praife as a poet. He was 
endued with an uncommon genius, and fflione in very different 
kinds of compofition. His Cant erhury -tales are raafter- 
pieces, which exhibit a wonderful variety of talents ; 'for they 
abound with the fublime and the pathetic, with admirable la- 
tire, genuine- humour, and an uncommon knowledge of life. 
The ftories told by the feveral guefts are exactly fuited to 
their charaftera. and clearly evince that tJie author, notwith- 
Aanding the aid he derived from his acquaintance with Italian 
literature, was poffeffed of a rioble invention and a fruitful 
imagination. Whatever were the defeSs ofhisftyle, they 
were entiiely the defefts of the period in w,hich he flouriihed. 
At*the fame time it has a claim to much higher praife than it 
has frequenily received. His verfification has been cenfured 
as deficient in haimony ; this- charge has often proceeded from 
our unacquaintance with the ftrufliire of the language in that 
ages and with the manner in which it was pronounced. ' Chau- 
cer is ufually charafterized as the Father of the Engliib poe- 
f ■ try, 



Annum fi quivrat Domini, /i temjiara vilie, ' . . 

Eccf noice fubfiint ijuic tihi cunHa nolum. 
2_; Oiiobris, T400. 
4. 'JEramnaruin requirs mors. , 

N. Brigbom has fecit Mufarum nomine fumpiiis. 

■ In Eng/ifl thus : 
Of EnglHli bards who fang the fweeteft ftrains,- 
Old Geoffrey Chaucer now this tomb contains : 
For if death's date, if reader tliou if.ould'ft call, 
Iu)k but beneath and it will tell thee all. 
25th of OfloScr, 1400. 
D;ath'is the repofe of affliftions. 
N. Bfislimiin pi iced tliefe in the name of the Mufes at his own 
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try : he was un'doubtcdij the firft perfon iu England, to whom 
thie title of a poet, in its genuine luftre, could be ap^ied with 
juftice. He not only enriched our native tongue in general, 
but had the honour of eftablifbing the EngliS heroic verfe, 
in which {o many beautiful coinpofitions have fmce appeared,' 

' This illullrious man was uncommonly free in his lellgions 
fentiments ; he employed his talents with equal fuccefs in 
lafliing the immoralities of the priells, and in covertly attack- 
ing fome of the doctrines of the Church of Rome : nor 
has it been imagined without reafon, that he was a gieat &- 
vourer, if not a dirccl follower of Wlckliff.' 

* Another poet of this lera, who is entitled to conliderable 
applaufe, is John Gower (6). He was the intimate friend of 
Chaucer, and co-operated with him in all his valuable defigns. 
"^ith refpeft to religion he was equally liberal in his fenti- 
ments ; fo natural is the connefl:ion between genius and the 
love of liberty. Tliough lie was much inferior to Chaucer b 

fpirit, 



(_6) Gower's chief work in Englilh, is liis Confejfia i 
" The loirer's confelTun j" it was finilhed in the year 1393.- It 
is divided into eigtit books, firft ^irinted by Caxtoii in 1483. He 
wrote this poem at the defire of Richard II, who meeting out 
■ poet roiringon the Thames, near London, invited him into the 
Royal barge, and after much convcrfation requefted him to 6oet' 
fome ntw ihing. On this piece Gowet's chataSer and reputatioo 
as a poet, are almoft entirely Founded. ' It i« a dialogue betRccn 
a lover and bis confeOor who is a pried of Venui, and like tbe 
inyflagogue in the Pictokb of Cbbes, is called Genius. — Wh>l 
Gower wanted In invention, be fupplird from his comroon-place 
book, which appears to have been (tored with an Jne\hauAib!e 
fund of indruflive maxims, plegfant nairitions, and philofopbical 
definitions : hence his object to croud all his erudition into this 
elaborate performance j yet there is often fome degree of con- 
trivance and art in .his manner of introducing and adapting fub- 
jefls of a very dill^nt nature, and which are totally foreign to his 
general dell^ns, ( KiPPis). That he was a man of judgment, appears 
from tbe Circuraflance of Chaucer's fubmilting his Trot/us and 
Crc^da to Gower's cenfure.— His munificence and piety were 
great ; he largely contributed to rebuild the conventual church of 
.St Mary Ovetee in Southwark, in its prefent elegant form, and to 
render it a beautiful pattern of the lighter Gothic architefture ; at 
the fame time he founded at his tomb a perpetual chantry, and 
died in 1402. 
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fpirit, imagination, and degance, his language is not deftitute 
of perfpicuity, and his verfification is frequently harmonious. 
His erudition was very eitenfive, and accompanied with a 
knowledge of life. He critically cultivated his native tongue, 
that he might reform its irregularities, and eftablilh an £ng- 
iiih ftyle. His poems are dillinguilhed fortlieir moral merit- 
In Qiort, if Chaucer had not exiftfd, Gower would alone have 
been fufficient to refcue the age, in which he lived, from the 
imputation of barbarifm.' 

* In comparing the hiilorians of this age with their prede- 
ceflbrs, we cannot allow them equal merit in the fame fpecies 
of compofition. The Compendiijm of Thomas Wickes, 
which begins with the Conqueft, and ends at the death of £d. 
ward I, is clear and full in its narration of feveral events. The 
Chronicle that goes under the name of John Brumfton, is 
copious in its account of the Saxons, and ttanfcribes many of 
their laws at large. , Higden, though a- plagiary^ preferves 
fome fails which would otherwife have been loft. Matthew 
OF Westminster (7 )concluded his Annals with the year 1307 j 
but his work was continued by other hands, aud particularly 
b/ Adam de-Merimuth, to 1380.' 

* This age alfo produced what was then extremely remark- 
able, an extenfive and illuftrious traveller. Such was Sir 
John MANDtviLLE, a perlon defcended from an ancient 
and noble family. He had received his education at the ijio- 
naftery of St. Albans, and applied himfelf for fome time to 
the common ftudies of the day, and efpecially to phylic ; but 
at length he was feiied with an invincible defire of voting 
Afia and Africa. Having amply provided himfelf for the pur- 
pofe, he fet out upon his travels in 1331, and was abfent from 
England thirty-four years. When he returned to his native 
country, he was fcarcely known, as he had long been given up 
for dead, by his relations and friends. He became acquainted 
with many modern languages, in the courfe of his adventures, 
and wrote his Travels in ILatin, French, aiiil Znglifli. Several 

ii - falfe 



(7) A Benedifline monk and an accom;>li(hed fcholar, who 
wrote this hidory from the beginning of the world, to the end of 
the reign of Edward I, under the title of Thres HiJJoriarum ; he 
diedinjjSQ. .Enciclop. B&iT. 
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falfe and fanciful things are to be found in ttieni, as he was 

extremely credulous, and tells us not only what heXiw, boC 
what he heard. In other refpe£ls, his a'^counts of the coun> 
tries, which he viiited, delerve attention; and, excepting 
PaULUS Venutus, he was the firft man who communicated, 
to the Weiiern Europeans, the knowledge of the remote pa:ts 
.;f the world (8>. 

Divifioa Second; from 1399, to 1485. 

FlOm HENhY IV* td IlENIiY VII. 

'The period, in "which Chaucer, Gower and Longlande 
flonriflied, was fucceciied by an age that did not, in any to- 
lerable degree, fuftain the I'lime repittation.' There was only 
, one poet In the reign of K,ir.g Uk-hry IV. and he contributed 
""'■'^'-" to the improvement of our verfification and languqge. 
name was JoHN Wali on, though he is called j^o- 
lapellanus. He tranfiited into Englifh verfe Boethius's 
'ifs on the Confolation of fhilafophy, a work of genius 
it, which in the middle ages, was admired above eve- 
" compofition.' ' 

rRY V. though faid to have been fund of reading, de^ 
lufire from his patronage of the fine arta, but from 
after as a warrior. Although his coronation was at- 
vith harpers, who mull have accompanied their inftru- 
;ith heroic rhymes, he was no great cncourag'er of the 
minftrelsy, then' in a high ftjte of perlcftion. When, 
Ijtratice into the-city of London in triumph, after the 
r Agincourt, children had been placed to fing verfes as 
3, an edi£t was ifTued by him, commanding that, for 
ire, no fangs ihould be recited in praifeofthe hte 
This riiimility perhap* was aflcJted ; and, if it was 
?3 not appear to have bee* the refult of true wifdocn. 
hiif inclimn.ion3 direfted him to, purfue his tmi- 
litaryatchievements, he ought to have cherifhed die 
who were beft able to do juftice to his prowefs. Ihe 
' little 
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little regard, however, which Henry paid to the poets, could 
not prevent them from celebrating hi& warlike aftions. A- 
mong other produSions, a min ft f el-piece was compofed on 
the fiege of Harfleur, and the battle of Agincourt. - It was a- 
dapted to the harp, and contained feme fpifited lines ; but tTie 
ftyle was barbarous, compared with that of Chaucer and 
Gower, The improvement of our language was attended 
to only by a few men, who had enjoyed the advantages of a 
foperiiir education, and made eompofilion their ftudy. As 
to the minftrels, they were, in general, too illiterate to feareh 
after the refinements of dSftion.' • 

* Concerning Occi-EVE, though of fome note in the poeti- 
cal hift«ry of this period, much canaot be fiid in his praife. 
His principal poem. is a tranltation of Eridius on the Govern' 
menl of Prinzes. Occleve did not excel in vigour of fancy, 
and there is-no energy in his writings. He had, however, ' 
the merit of contributing to the improvement of our language. 
His pathetic lines on Chaucer, who was his model, and with 
whom he had probably formed a connection in eaily 11^, re- 
fleft honour upon the gratitude and fenfibility of his heart.' 

' JohnLydgate (9), a monk of the Beuediftine abbey-of 
Bury in Suffolk, was the poet whoffc reputation Hands the 
higheft among the Englifli bards of this age. He poffeffed the 
advantage of an education, not inferior to any that tbe times 
could afford. After having ftudied at the univerfity of Ox- 
lord, he travelled for improvement into France and Italy. 
Here he acquired the knowledge, not only of the languages, 
but of the literature of thefe countries, and paid particular at- 
tention to the poetry of both nations. Befides obtaining ai» 
acquaintance with ^1 the polite learning which was then ciil- - 
tivatcd, he was no inQonfidcrable proficient in the falliionable ' 

philofophy 



(j)) At what time he retired to the convent of St. Edmund's- 
Bury, does not appear ; but he was certainly there in 1415. He 
was living in 1446, aged about 66 ; but in what year he diad, is not 
known. — Lydfjate, according to Pits, was an elegant poet, a per- 
fuafive rhetorician, an cKpcit nijtiiematician, an acute. philofopher, 
and a tolerable divine; He was a. voluminous writer, and con. 
fideting the age iu which he- lived, an excellent poet. His lan- 
guage is Icfs obfokte, and hU verfification much more harmonious, 
than the language and verriCcation of Chaucer, who wrote about 
half a ecniury before him. Encycl, Brit, 
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pTiilofophy and theology of his cotemporaries. The vivacity 
of his genius, and the verialility of his talents, enabled him to 
write a great number of poems, extremely diverfified in their 
fubjefls, and in the nature of their compofnioD. His three 
chief prod ufl ions were the " fa// of Princes" the " Sit^t 0/ 
Thebei" and the " Dejiruliion o/" Trty."— Lydgatc alfo im- 
proved the Englifh tongue ; for his language is uncotnincm- 
ly pei^picuous for the times in which he lived, and hi^ verfes 
frequently escite furprife hy their modem caft He feetns to 
have been ambitious, at lealt in the ftru^ure and modulation 
of his ^yle, of rivalling 'Chaucer ; but undoubtedly he 
was far inferior to him in the grand requifites of poetical ex- 
cellence. His mode of writing is diffafe, and he is not diftin- 
jFuiOied by animation or pathos. Neverthelefs, he is not def- 
titute of beauties, and his Deftruftion of Troy, in particular, 
difplays much power of defcription, in conjun^ion with clear 
and harmonious numbers.' 

'If it were compatible with the nature of our defign to enu- 
merate names only, other pcrfons might be added. We might 
mention Hugh Campedln, Thomas Chester, John Hdrd- 
ING(io), who wrote 3 Chronicle inVerfe, and John Norton 
and George Ritley, whofe poems are didadic. It isfcarce- 
lyexprelTmg ourfelves with propriety, to fay that (hefe men 
were mere verfiSers. While they are totally void of the 

noble 



(10) As a fpecimen of this clirooicler^s verfificatioD, may fer« 
Tie fullowhcc curious lines, which Spelman has quoted m hit 
' V'ua Ailfredi." p. 191. Append. 

" Alfrede king was of this rcgioun 

That brother was to the noble Elthride, 

A perfeft Clerk proved in opinion 

Aii Clerks could difcetn, and proved. 

In knighthood alfo approved and notified 

Ho plcnerly, that no man knew hii' peer 

So good a knijiht he was and fingulcre. 

In batails many In bis fathet'j dales 

And alfoin bis brethren time all three 

He fought full ofte, and bare him wel alwaies, 

Tha: for hisdedes and fingularitee 

Hews? commended among the eranitcc . 

Wilbin the land and out, as welt was know 

His fame among tlic people hye was blowe." 
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noble qualities which couftitute genuine poetry, their verfifica- 
tipn is UQpolilhed and barbarous. Harding Ihould therefore 
be marked as an antiquary and an historian, and Norton and 
Ripley as chemical writers. The latter is underftood to have 
been no mean proficient in the general literature of the times.' 

' However deficient the minltrels of this age might be in the. 
excellencies of compolition, they were great favourites with 
the nation atlarge. This is evident from the reward which 
they received for their attendance on particular folemnitics , 
Superftitious as the body of the people were, they manifelled 
greater liberality towards the adminiilrators to their pleafures, 
than towards the leaders of their devotion. During one feafl, 
while twelve priefts had only four pence each for finging a 
dirge, the fame number of minftrels were every one of them 
rewarded with two Ihillings and four pence, befides having en- 
tertainment provided for themfelves and their horfes. At ano- 
ther fcftival two fliiilings •were given to the priefts, and four 
to the minftrels ; and the latter were treated with the molt 
diltinguilhed marks of attention and refpeft.' 

' It is conjcflufed that the office of poet laureat originated in 
Ibis period. An Italian who came into England and profefled 
to be an imitator of the great Roman hiftorian, Livy, affumed 
the name of Titus Livins, and was prote^ed by Humphrey, 
Duke ofGloucefter. HewrQie, indeed, a judicious Epitome of 
Thomas de Elham's hifiory, but did not attain either the ele- 
vation of fentiment or dignity of ftyle, which fo eminently dif- 
linguillied the model he wilhed to follow. But the employment 
of a poet laureat, as held under the king, took its rife in the 
reign of Edward iV. and the firft perfon thus appointed 
was John Kay, of whom no compolition is extant, which can 
be confidered as aiTerting his claim to this charafler. The 
only work that remains of him, is an E.igliih tranflation in 
profc of a Hiflory of the Siege of Rhodes. A crown of laurel 
wasfometimes conferred, in nniverfities, on thofe who had 
diftinguilhed themfelves by their abilities in Latin compolition, 
and efpecially in Latin verfe. Hence the king's Jaureat might 
be nothing more than a graduate of this kind, employed in his 
maj'efty's fervice. The laureats appear originally to have 
written only in Latin, which cuftom is fuppofed to have con- 
tinued till the time of the Reformation.' 

' If the difcoveries, profefl'edly made fome years ago at Brif- 
lol, in 1768, are to be credited, we muft introduce the name of 

a poet 
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a poet far more excellent than any, whom-we have yet mration- 
ed, and who woold confer honour on this age, infiailely great- 
er than that to which hitherto it has eftablLfhed its title. Our 
readers muil be fenfible that we allodc to the poems which 
CHATTiRTos produced as the works of Thomas Rawi.rr, 
a fecular prieil in that city, in the fifteenth century. The 
fnll difcu!iioa of tliis fubj.ct, which aftords a very curious 
literary problem, would be foreign to our deiign. We know 
that Chattcrton, when little more than ^.:^t^cn years of age, 
brought to his friends certain manufcripu, und a great num- 
ber or poems, faid to have been tranlcribed from manuftripts, 
all of whi(;h were alleged to have been fou .d in aii old chell 
in the b^tlfrey of St Alary Redclide church, and to contain 
the genuine productions of this Rowley. We know that thefe 
poems arc, in many refpefts, uncommonly beautiful; and 
that there is fomething very extraordinary in them, if they 
were the ccmpofitions of a ftriplinj who had no other advan- 
tages of education than what could be derived from the in- 
ftrucVioaofa common charity.fchool. We know that they 
exhibit fuch mark's of knowledge, and arc otherwife accom- 
panied with circumftances of fo furpriiing a nature, that it has 
been deemed not only a matter of alloniihment, but even of 
impoffibility, that they fhould be written by Ghatterton. We 
know that the authenticity of them, and the exitlence of Row- . 
ley, have been maintained by fome able and learned men, with 
no fmall degree of acbtenefs and ingenuity. On the other 
hand, very important arguments and authorities have been 
urged to prove that they are of modern fabrication. That 
there ever was fuch a perfon as Rowley, has been called in 
qucftion, and ftill more, that there could be any poet-of that 
name in the fifcesnlh century, who was capable of producing 
the works afcribed to him. It is atked, how he could poffibly 
have been concealed till within thefe few: years, and how he 
could avoid being celebrated, in the higheft terms of applaufe, 
by his own eotemporaries, and by every fucceeding age. As 
to the manufcripts aflerted to have been difcovered by Ghat- 
terton, doubts, which will not admit of an eafy folution, have 
been raifed with regard to the truth of thafaft. Independent- 
ly of all thefe confiderations, it is alleged, that the poem's 
themfelves aJTord the moil decifive internal evidence of their 
being recent produdions. This has been argued, with great 
force of reafoning, from a variety of coijcurring circum- ' 

ftances, 
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{lances. The ftyle, compolition, fen 

carry in them the marks of a reEneme 

known at the period, in which they 

In the ^bftra£tioa of ideas, in the ftud 

the harmony of the veriification, we ar 

our lateft poets. The ftanta principal 

in this country till the time of Prior 

piece as the tragedy of Ella ihoMXAco 

period pretended, is abfolutely coiitrar 

dramatic kind, which exiAed at ihat [ 

to have been that ChattetCon origina 

the prefent Englifli language, and aftei 

words from'gloffaries and diftionaries. 

when we perufe Rowley with dean M 

moment we tnra our eyes from the t 

the modern air of the latter fh'ikes us 

that the dean's elaborate arguments lo 

tion. It muft be added, that many i 

been exhibited of the moft di»^ in 

even to the adoption of their very wi 

confiderations have induced a large m 

tiquaries and critics totally to deny 

compofitions in quellion. Should it, 

that certain ancient manufcripts wer 

fome of them contained fragments in^ 

pretended, Rowley, as we now have hi 

tionable a iliape to give the Sfteenth 

the works pnhlilhed under his name.' 

' But while — Rowley being rejeflec 

little true poetry flouriQied in Englani 

riod , if we direft our view to the noi 

Britain, we ihall meet with diftinguil 

fon of the higheft llation, the fovereig 

jAHf.sI. of Scotland, who introduced 

in the nation, over whit-h he reigned. 

a great misfortune to this prince, and i 

towards him, turned out, in one refpei 

fervice, and highly to the advantage o 

he was only a yottth of thirteen, he i 

prifoner by the Englifli, and detain 

eighteen years in a confinement whic 

and rigid. His education, however, g 

g 
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he had received in Scotland, was not negleded, bat attended 
to with the utmoft care. The perfoD appointed to be bis go- 
vernor, w^s Sir John Pelham, a geatleman of worth and kte- 
fature, who omitted nothing that could tend to fnrm the 
mind and manocTs of his royal charge. J&me^f being bleffed 
with an admirable genius, and enjoying the ableft mafters of 
the time, made an uncommon proficiency both in bodily ezcc- 
eifea and in mental acqulrementa. To his knowledge of the 
■ Grftek and Latin languages, the kft of which he is repre- 
fented as having written with cafe, he added an acquaituxnce 
with the pfaitofophy of the age. But the ftudics, to which 
he was more particularly devoted^ were thofc of poetry sad 
mulic. Thefe liberal and plealing arta formed, in bis long ai>d 
dole captivity, the principal confolation of his foHtar j boon. 
When he was reftored to the polIeffi«n of his throne, from 
which he had been fo unjuftly withheld, his grand objed was 
to. enlighten and civilize his countrymen. tAaay of bis exer- 
tions to this purpofe were accompanied with fu(^ a degree of 
fuccefs, that be may be faid to iKive given a new turn to the 
genius of Scotland. His exertions and fuccels would have 
been lliU greater and more illnllrious, if be had not been 
eruelly murdered in the forty-fourth year of bis age. Va- 
rious works were written by him, both in pBofe nod verfe, 
mofl of which are unfortunately loft : thole which flill exift, 
are of a poetical nature ; and it is certain tbat feveral of hi£ 
con^Mifitions of this kind are now no longer in being. Four 
of James's pieces, which have happily efcaped the depreda- 
tions of time, are a " Song on his Miftiefs ;" " The King's 
Quaif ;" " Peblis to the Play ;" and " Chrift's Kirk on the 
Green."' The King's Quair is a poem of large exteM, being 
divided into fix cantos. Its theme is the royal author's love 
to Jane, daughter to the Eail of Sommerfet ; a beautiful lady, 
of whom he became enamoured while a prtfoner at the caiUe 
of Windfor, and who was afterwards his queen. The misfor- 
tunes of his youth, bis early and long cjiptivity, the incidents 
which gave rife to his pafiion, its purity, confta*cy and ha|^y 
ifliiey are all difplaycd in the mode of ^legorical vifion^ a- 
greeably to the reigning tafte of the age. That the merit of 
the King's Quair is very great, cannot be denied. It is dis- 
tinguiftied by its invention and fancy, by its geauine &BpIi(»- 
ty of fentiment, and by the felicity of its poetical defcriptioBs; 
Several men of ingenuity and taftehavecontendedj that James 
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is little if M all, inferior to Ch.iicer. If th= fonder'! " Conrt 
of Venus" be compared to the ktter's " Court of Love the 
„™l author will lofe nothing by the cojnparifon The Jane, 
in puticnlar, of King J.m.s, h painted w.th a beauty and 
delioiCT that are not e<iu>lled in Chaucer's RoCal. It is to be 
Umented, that nunyofthe graces of the King's Quair are 
conceded, at lea» from eonunon view, in the antiquity of the 

?Th^ other ScotliHi poets are named in this period, but 
they are. on the whole. conKmptible. when compared with 
the monarch of the country. AsDREW WiNTM, a canon re- 
Bularof St Andrew's, and Prior of the monallery m Loch- 
Len, nnd who preceded James I, wrote in yerfe a very large 
Chroidde of Scotland. Hi. work whrt >. ^^}'f'-'^J^^ 
na it relates to his otvn- country, and whwh contams materials 
L to be me. with in. Fordnn, whom he had never fccn. has 
Z y"t been pnbliW. Us puhlie..ion would be . defcabk 
«iceffion to the hiflory of North Britam '. Hoii-AKD was 
Tenu^ of apoeme^ntitled - The HowlaV f'f /Pg^ 
tohavedefcribilVh. podical employments, and the mtJical 
entertainmentsof the age Hl««« the Min«r^who "n .=. 
count of his bemg blind from kis birth .suf^yeaUed 'he 

SZe^SaS^rl^ptrLl^lj^i;;: 



• It has Slice been pnblilhed at London, in i Vols. 8.0. 

praife as an aotbot ; tor l.i> "°8" R .. Chronicle : 

tbe fdlowiag i. a fjiecuoen, .reafted '"» » . ^ |„j i,„ 
" King AHrtd iciEned 3= ?";«■ "'' Vf „, .?.„| Cle.c .wi 
and wel qouJe chaBife hi. enemies, for ^"'J^ y,^, „£,„„. 
let make man, boke.. And a bok. he »'de ol 10, ^ 

tore, of King., and of ba.ails that had ben doa= ^^ 

and many other boke. of geH" be 'S' •«» """ g„,e 
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as well as in that of a printer^ He is reckoned among th« 
hiilorians of his age ; but in this refpeft he is entitled to a 
very fmall degree of applaufe. His chief mentis that of a trans- 
lator. The books printed by him, were more than fifty in 
number ; fome of them very large Volumes ; and many of 
them were verfions From foreign fcricbrs, made by himfelf.' 

' Among the patrons of learning, in this period, the name of 
Humphrey, Duie of Gloucejier, (lands foremoft ; a man of 
an amiable character in our civil hiftory. He is celebrated 
by Occleve as a lingular promoter of literature, and the coAi- 
mon patron of the fcholars of the tinies Befides him two 
other names ought to be mentioned, v^hofe merits were great 
and eminent. John Tiftoft, Earl of Wdrcefter,'2,ni An- 
thony WlDVlLLi-,, Earl Rivers, wercnot only prOteSorB and 
promoters of fcience, but writers themfelves. So emi- 
nently was the former at the heftd of literature, and fo mafter- 
ly an orator, that when, upon a vifit to Rome, he delivexed 
an oration before Pope Pius 11, he drew .tears of Joy and ad- 
miration from that celebrated and learned pontiff. The light 
in which he is now only known to us by his own works, is 
that of a tranllator. Of his original produftions no more than 
a few letters and fmall pieies are remaining in manufcript. 
Anthony Widville, greatly to his honour, was the friend of 
Caxton, whofe new art he patronized with zeal and liberality. 
The fccond book printed in England was a work of Earl 
Rivers's, He alfo employed himfelf principally in tranfla- 
tions, according to the fattiion of the times, and what was then 
the beft mode of conveying inftruflion to the kingdom. Be- 
■ fides thefe he wrote feveral ballads againft the feven deadly 
fins.— Imperfed as the writings of Tiptoft and Widville may 
now be deemed, great praife is due to them for their zealous 
endeavours to promote the canfe of learning, and to fpread a- 
Biong their countrymen a regard to mental accompliihments. 
The examples of men fo illuftrious could not fail of producing 
fome godS effefls. It muft ever be lamented that thefe two 
eminent noblemen met with fo untimely and unhappy an 
end ; both of them having been beheaded when they were 
little more than forty years of age.' 

'Another 



grete wifdom and ^ood kerning ; thurglt which bokes lAany a maq 
may him amende that will faem reade." 
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' Another author deferves to be recorded at the conclufion 
of this, period, not indeed on account of great merit, but for 
the fake of her fex. This was Juliana Bernems, prio- 
refs of Sopewdl Nunnerj, near St. Albans. She did not em- 
ploy herfelf altogether in penning devout meditations and 
rules of holy living, but being a woman of rank and fpirit, 
Ihc wrote on hawking, hunting and fifliing. That part which 
relates to hunting is in rhyme. This lady is the fecond, at 
leaft. in point of time, of any of our female writers, and the 
firft who appeared in print,' 

' To the number of Jiiftorians of this age, whofe works 
were compofed in Latin, we mufl add the name of Robert 
Fabian, whq wrote in Englifh. He was a merchant and 
alderman of London, and confeqiiently a member of a corpo^ 
ration which has produced few literary men, and in which 
many learned charaflers are not, in the nature of the thing, 
to be expeded. His fituation, therefore, in life, efpecially 
confidering the age in which he lived, may be regarded as 
giving a certain degree of celebrity to his hiftorical charafter. 
The Chronicle of his compofition is entitled by him the Con- 
cordance of Sins ;" it is apparently written with fincerity, and 
its language is intelligible. Befides the more public fafts which 
it includes, it contains a variety of particulars relative to the 
city of London, As Fabian's work is carried down to the 
twentieth year of the reign of Hfnry VIL he may in part be 
confidered as belonging to the following period.' 

In the manners ; in the political coniUtutions ; in the cuf- 
toms ; and confequently alfo in the languages of almoft every 
European nation, great changes are difcoverable during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Thefe changes cannot be 
explained otherwife than from the conftant incteafe of popu- 
lation. The order of knighthood, which hitherto had beeu 
the only pride of nations, began much to decline ; on the o- 
ther hand, the lower clafles of the people, till then very much 
oppreffed, recovered from their abjcft fervitude, Und formed" 
a happy middle rank which foon became the feat of inventive 
genius, of thriving commerce, of the arts, and the fciences. 
The influence thus .occalioned in language, will be eafily re- 
cognized by him who is acquainted with the exafl relation 
which languages bear to the whole circuit of ideas, and the de- 
gree of tafte prevailing in a nation. The qiieftion, here, relates 
only to the Englilh language, the ptogrefs of which, during 

the 
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the fbort Aiith century, .particularly towards the end of it , 
was indeed very remarkable. X he Hock of words it coouin. 
cd, had now become too fmall and infufficient to exprefs the 
- acceflion of many new ideas ; and therefore its continual aag- 
moitation from the French, with which it had already frater- 
mzed in the preceding ages, may be without difficulty uBdcT* 
flood. 

Divifim Third ; from 1485 to 1558 : or 

From Hekrt VII. to the end of Q^ Mart. , 

• Of the Englifh poets in the reign of.Henry VII, the 
writer who befl deferved that name was STcniEN Hawes : 
be was patronized by this monarch. One of his principal 
fcoduftions was entitled the "Temple of GlafTe.;" if\uA 
was founded upon Chaucer's " Houfe of Fame." . Previous 
lo Hawes, for alaoft a century, nothing had appeared but Lc* 
jrends, Homilies, and Chronicles in verfe. ^ts capital per- 
ibrmaace, however, was the " Paffityme of Pleafurt." In 
this poem there is an efibrt of imagination and invention ; and 
k ctHitains fome ftriking tnilanccs of romantic and ^egorio 
£&'on. In point of verification, he improved upon Lydgate, 
and was fupcrior to that poet in genius and fancy. In the | 
bannony of numbers, and cleamefs of expreffion he alfo ex- 1 
celled his immediate predcceflbrs and cotemporaries.' , 1 

' Another poet who flouritbed in this reign was Alexakdgb i 
JtAKCLAT. His'prtncipal work is the " Ship 0/ Fooies." It 1 
was chiefly taken from a German original, and from two trans. I 
lations t)( that original, one in French and the other in LatiOt I 
Barclay made, however, fome additions of his own,— The 
language of this writer is more cultivated than that of many 
of his cotemporaries, and he had the honour of contributing 
fomcwhat to the improvement of the phrafeology of his coun- 
try. Befides other pieces, Barclay was the author of five 
Eclogues, which were the firfl of the kind in the Englilh 
tongue. They were formed upon the plan of Petrarch and 
Mantuan, being of a moral and fatirical nature, and cantainuig 
but few Urokes of rural defcription and bucolic imagery.' 

'JoHM Alcock, independently of his charafler as a di^iw 
and a bifliop, was in many tefpeas a man of diftingiuftied 1^ 
tilities. And though he wrote upon the Penitential Pfalms in 
^glifh verife, we cannot prefume to rank him as a poet.' 

'Three 
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* Three Tcrfifiers in this period, William WatTEK, HehrT 
ifeowALL, and Lawkeitce Wad£, fcaicely deferve any oo- 
tice.-~The dramatic entertainments called *■ Moralities," ajK 
pear to have been carried to tfaeir height ftbout the clofe of 
the prdent reign. A great coatrivcr of them was John Ri^' 
TALL, a learned printer, and brother-in-Uw to Sir Thomts 
More. This fort of fpedacle had hitherto been confined, 
either to moral allegory or to religion blended with buffoonery i 
but Raftall formed the delign of rendering it the vehicle of 
fcicDce sod pfailofophj,' 

' To Scodand we Hand indebted for names, ia Henry the 
SevTOth's reign, which uc unrivalled in England. That coan- 
tiy produced writers who adorned the age with a degree of 
featiment and fpiiit, a cominand of phrafeidogy, and a ferti- 
lity of imagination, not, perhaps, to be found even in Chaqcer 
or Lydgate. Thcfe writers exhibited llriking fpecimens <rf 
allegorical invention, a inode of compo6tion which for foac 
time had be^n almoft totally extinguilhed in England. Wii^ 
LIAM DUHBAR and Gawii^ Douglas arj; the two principal 
perfona to whom this high praife is due.* 

* Ddnbar, the chkf of the ancient Scottilb poets, wrote s 
Offlliderable number of poems, the two loogeft of which, uid 
the moft celebrated are ^' The Thiftle and the Rofe," and" 
" The Golden Terge." The former was occaAooed by aa 
event which ultimately produced the union (^ the two crowns 
vaA kin^oms ; namely the marriage of James iV of Scot- 
land, with Margwet' Tudor, the eldeft daughter of Henry 
VII of England. In the latter he endeavours to fliew the 
f{radual and imperceptible influence of love, when too far in- 
dulged over reafon.— Dunbar unites in himfelf, and generally 
lurpafTes, the qualities of the chief EngHfh poets ; the morels 
and fatire i>f Langland ; Chaucer's humour, poetry and know- 
ledge of life i the allegory of Gower ; the defcription of Lyd- 
gue.' . 

* Douglas attained to great excellence in clafflcal learning. 
This, in conjunction with the natural vigour of his mind, en- 
abled him to fuflaio a new chara&er, that of a poetical tran- 
8ator, not from the old French metrical romances, but &om 
the models of the AuguQan age. In bis early youth, 1m 
tranflated Ovid's Art of Love ; but he afterwards raifed hi» 
thoughts to a much nobler and more difficult undertaking, 
nhichwasa complete tranflattou in heioic vcrfe,of the-^eid , 
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of Virgil. The defign, which had long been entertained by 
him, was accomplilhed in the fpace of fixteen moaths, and it ia 
executed *ith equal fpirit and fidelity. Dr Johnfon repre- 
fents Mr Pope's verfion of Homer, as a very important ob- 
jeft in the hiftory of the literature of this country, though it 
was performed at the time, when learning and tafte were in a 
high ftate of cultivation in England. What, then, are we to 
think of fuch.a work as that of Gawin Douglas's in a period 
comparatively rude and iinpolJflied ? Ni> metrical tranflation 
of a ClalCc had yet appeared in EugliQi, unjefs we arc difpofed 
to give that appellation to Boethius. Virgil was hitherto 
generally known only by Caxton's romance on the fabjed of 
the .^jieid j concerning which Douglas allerted, ibat it to 
more rejemhltd Vir^l than the dtvil viai Hie St Aujlin' 

' Henry, Earl of Sinclair, was the particular friend and 
patron of Gawin Douglas ; for it was at the Earl's requeft 
that Douglas undertook the tranflation of the .£neid ; tbougli 
he is eminent not only as a trtllflator, but as an original wri- 
ter. His allegorical poems, " King Hart," and " Palice of 
Honour" excel in the fame fpecies of compolition ; — the fc- 
veral books of his tranflation of Vifgil are introduced with 
metrical prologues, which difplay a moil extraordinary degree 
of poetical beauty. Miltgn's L' Allegro, and II Penferofo have 
been reckoned the earlrefl defcriptive poems in EngHlb, If 
that was the cafe, Scotland produced the fineft examples sf 
this delightful fpecies of compo&tion, nearly a century and a 
half before.' 

* An illuHrious lady mud be mentioned as an author as well 
as a patronefs of letters; MARaAlitT, Countefs of RicbmoDd 
and Derby, the mother of HenryVIl. In point of time, (he 
fucceeds Jillia Bergers, being the third female writer in Eng- 
land. Her works were chiefly traiiflations of the devolioiu) 
kind ; though flie, likewife, at the defire of hei foo the king, 
drew up orders with regard to the precedence of great and 
noble ladies, at public proceffions, and efpecially at funerals.' 

' At the time when the nobility in general were involved 
in gfofs ignorance, Algernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland diftinguiQicd himfelf by being the proteaor oi 
genius. Skelton was encouraged by Kim to write an elegy 
•n the death o£ his fattier ; but what particularly marked tb^ 
Earl's literary tafte and his love for poetry, was a very fple^> 
did mauufcript tranfcribed for bis ufe, containing a large c^- 
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Icdion of Englifii poems, finely caffoSed oa Tdhna tnid 
fnperbly iUnmioaKd.* 

' The prime gloiy of the reign of Henry VIII, with 
xefpe^ to Polite LiteratoFc, was Sir Titomas MorC. 
Though, according to Mc Hume, there W39 no man in this 
age who had the leafl pretenfion to he ranked among our 
claffica, he acknowledges that Sir Thomas ieems to come near- 
eft to that charafter : with all Tiis religious weaknefles, he was, 
indeed, one of the greateft oniaments of his time. " 5ir I'homas 
More," fays Mr Warton, " is reverenced by pofteritv as the 
fcholar who taught that erndition which civUiatd bii coiintry, 
and as the philofopher who mat the horrors of the binck with 
that fortitude which is equally free from oftentatron 31. d en- 
thuliafra : as the man whole genius overthrew the fabric of . 
falfe learning, and whitfe amiable tranquillity of temper tri- 
umphed over the oialice and- injuftice of tyranny." His Uto- 
pia may be regarded as an ethical as well as a political com- 
polition. His Infiory of the reigns of Edward V. and Richard 
JII, is far from being efteemed among the belt of his produc- 
tions iThe hiftoric J works of John Rastall, George L(l- 

Lv\ and Edward Hall, have linle claim to notice ; though 
Hall is of fome ufe to the antiquary ; by the attention which 
lie pays t6 the variations of drefs and of fafliion.' 

* This period was not unfruitful with regard to poetic* 
ttrriters, John Skkltok* exceeded the licentioufnefs of the 
times, and was cenfured by his cotemporaries. His chafailer- 
iftic vein of humour is capricious and extravagant ; ^is lub- 
■jeAs are often ridiculona ; and his matter is fometiuies de- 
ba£ed by his ver£ficatioil. In a ihort ode, which was com^ 
pofed by him, he has exhibited a fpecimen of the ftrufllure 
and jArafeology of a love-foonet, aboot the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. Notwithft^ding his fcdirility, he Was a 
elaffical feholar.' 

' ' Moralities ftill continued to hold their rank among the- 

piincipal entertainments of the times, and they were repre- 

h fen ted 



* The editor of the Mufes Library (E. Cooper) call* Skelton 
ihe reftorer of invention in EngUJli poetry. Amonc his nunierou« 
perforihances, " The Crown of Laurel," ia one of the beft, and 
ae difplay* in it conlidrrab'e nit and humour; lie died at Welt- 
ininfter Abbey, 15:9. 
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^ted by difierent bodies of men. When more regular ptay k 
came to be compofed, fome of them were aded at tije Inns o£ 
Court. At thefe feminaiies, mafques and interludes were oo- 
Mfionallj performed, daring feveral fuccecding reigns. The 
£rft inllance of this kind, that is particularlj recorded, occurs 
in 1527, when a comedy written bj John Roos, a feijeant at 
law, was reprefented in the great ball of the fociety at Gray's 
Inn.' 

'HenrtHowaild", Earl of Surrey, was a poet of a chaiac^ 
ter far fuperior to that pf Skdten. This accompUihed noble- 
man led the way to great improvements in Engliih poetry. 
Some of his llanzas approach to the eafe and gallantry of 
Waller, and exhibit fpecimens of correct verfificatton, polilli- 
ed language, and muGcal modulation. It is remaritable, that 
his tranllation of the fecondand fourth books of Virgil's 
JEacid is the iirft compofitioa in blank verfe that occars in the 
Engliih language.' 

* Sir Thomas Wiat's genias was of the moral and didaflic 
kind ; and his poems arc more diftinguifked by good fenfe, 
fatire and obfervations on life, than by pathos or imagination. 
He may juiUy be efleemed the firfl puliQied Engliih fatirifl lu- 
Tbere was an inviolable fricndlhip between Wyat and Surrey, 
arifiog perhaps chiefly &om a fimilarity of ftudies^ Befides 
adopting the fame principal fubjeft for their poetry, the paf- 
iioa of love, th^ were alike anxioas to inlprove their native 
language, and to attain the el,egancies of compofition.' 

* Other poets of this period, and of high rank, were SiK 
Francis Brtant, the friend of Wyat, George Boleth, 
Viscount Rochford, brother to Queen Ann Bolcyn ; and 
Nicholas Lord Vaux, an eminent Aatefman and foldier. — 
In Tottel's colle^ion of the poetical writings of this period, 
is found the &x{t example, that is known in our language, of 
the- pure and unmixed paftoral. It is an example, likewife, 

of 



* He was the firft of the Englifli Noblemen, who diftinguilhed 
himfelf by a fellonfhip with the mufcs. In puiity of language nnd 
fureetnefs of found, he far fnrpalTcd his cotemporaiiet and prede- 
ceflors. (E. Cuoper). His imprudence, in adding fome part oi 
the Royal arms to hit own, being defcended from the heroic King 
Edward I, coft him his head; though juflified by the Herald»> 
He nas executed January ip, 1547. 
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«f estraordinarj merit. In cafe of numbers, elgance of rural 
sUulion, and fimplij ity of imagery, there is nothing of the 
l(.ind equal to it in Spencer, The fame colle6lion afibrds one 
of the earlieft inltanccs of the pointed Englifh epigram i and 
it is fuppofed that it came fiom the pen of Sir Thomas More. 
Several poema, which were chiefly the performances of hi» 
youth, were written by Sir Thomas in his native tongue.' 

' Nicholas Gkimoald was the next Englifli poet, after the 
Eail of Surrey, who wrote in blank verfe ; he gave to this 
pew mode of verfification, additional ftrength, elegance, and 
modulation. Grimoald wrote, Ukewife in rhyme ; in which 
refpeft he is inferior to none of hie cotemporaries, for a maf- 
terly choice of chafte exprelBon, and the concife elegancies of 
didadic verfification. Some of his couplets have the fmait* 
nefs whi^h marks the modem Ityle of fententious poetry.' 

* Andrew Borde, John Bale, Brian Anslet, Andkew 
Chektsey, Wilfrid Holme, Charles BAR^fSLEY, and Ed- 
ward HALtWhLL, were poets of a fubordindte clajfs in this 
period, of whom it is fufficient to mention their names.' 

John Hetwood, commonly called the Epigrammatift, is re- 
prefented by fome as the firil: writer of comedies in England. 
Though moralities and interludes were written and performed 
long before the time of Heywood, it muft he allowed, that he 
is among the firft of our dramatifts who drove the Bible from 
the ftage, and introduced reprefentations of familiar life and 
popular manners.* 

* The poetry of Scotland during the reign of Henry VIII. 
was much declining. The writings of Sir David LindsaT 
were very nnmeious and extremely popular, on account of 
their being applied to the purpofes of the Reformation. 
Another Scots poet of this period was Sir James Inglis. His 
principal performance, the " Complaint of Scotland" is well 
written for the time, anddifplaya abundance of learning. la 
one of his compofiti'ons he mentions a number of poets of hife 
country as then living, that is, about the year 1530. Thefe 
we, CuLROSE, Kyd, Stewart, Stewart of Lorn, Gal- 
SREIth, Kinloch, and Ballenttme, Concerning four of 
thefe perfons, nothing Is Itnown, Lord Hailes has publifhed 
fome pieces of the Stewarts ; and Ballentyne, muft mean John 
Ballenden, the tranflatot of He£lor Boethius's Hiftory of 
Scotland, in which work he has interfperfed feveral poems, 
jnd partieulatl^ one entitled " Virtue and Vyce," which hai 
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befin reprintfid. The author of die artUJe cooceraing Bal. 
lejiden, in the Biographia BritanQica, reprcfents his writingt 
as diftiaguiflund by that noble cntfaufiafDa vhich is the very 
foul of poefy ' 

' About this time wa» produced, by an noknown writer, 
a comedy called Philotus, which is extremely valuable for its 
curious piiAures of life, D>aitners,drefa, and other circumftancef 
relative to the age in which it was compofed.' 

' Among the number of noble authors in the time of Henty 
VIII, the names of Lord Mohlet, and John Bourchiee, 
Lord Bcrners, ftill defcrve honourable mentioa. The former 
appears to have been a multifarious writer, in profe and vcrfe ; 
he. chiefly difliaguilhed himCelt as a trasflator, and certainly 
was one of the iiioft learned noblemen of that age. The la^ 
ter alfo tr;-.Q(lated Froiffart's Uhionide, by the command of 
the king, befides which he was the tranflator of fome French, 
Italian, and Spaniih novels— fhe only circumftance that ea- 
tltlcs John Lord Ldmley to the appellation of an author, is 
his having (radiated into EnglUb, Erafmus's Inllitutioa of « 
Chriilian Prince.' 

' This »ra v^as likewife adorned with fome female anthon 
of high rank. Tlie principal of thefe were, Catherine Parb, 
the laft wife of Henry Vlil, and Marcabgt Ropzr, the fa- 
vourite daughter of Sir Thomas More. The woiks of tha 
former, which were |»ittly originals and partly tranflations, 
are entirely of a religious nature : the compofidons ot the 
latter were not confined to the Engliih language; tor flie 
wrote the Latin with no fmall degree of elegance.' 

' Some idea of the literary chara&erand tafle of an age may 
be formed from the nature of its publications. The work* 
jiTuetJ by the prefs, were numerous j and among thefe, contro- 
veclial treatifes and devotional writings held a principal place. 
It is furprifing what a number of law books appeared in tbii 
period — Magna Charta was fo o^en reprinted that it nay 
hence be judged, that bur aoceftors were extremely attentive 
to, asd ha4 a high value for that grand fecurity of £ngli& 
liberty.' - 

* Sir John Cueke can never be mentioned with too much 
lefpeft, as one of thofe who firft introduced genuine litera- 
ture into this country. \xi a plan of innovation, which he had 
formed with regard to die orthography of the Englifc language, 
he was ocither fo happy, nor fo fuccelsful, as he had been 
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ia reftoring the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin tongues.* 

* Sir Thomas Smith alfo direfled his attention to his na. 
tive language, which he was folicitous to refine and to polilh. 
He pnbhlhed a treatife, the obje& of which was to promote 
the correft writing of the Englilh tongue, and the true found- 
ings of the letters and words. If he carried the matter to 
fome degree of excefs, and propofed alterations that would not 
be produ£live of much advantage, he has onl; erted in commoa 
with other ingenious and learned men.' 

* Roger Aschah was an excellent conapofer in his own 
tongue. Sir Thomas More excepted, he was perhaps the 
flift of our fcholars, who ventured to break the (hackles of 
Latinity, by publilhing his Toxophilus in Englilh. This 
he did with a view of giving a pure and correft model of 
Englifh compolition, or rather of fliewing how a fubjeft might 
be treated with grace and propriety, in Eoglifli as well as in 
Latin. His Vindication of his condufl, in attempting fo great 
an innovation, di,fplays the foandnefs and ftreogth of his un- 
derftanding. Dr. Johnfon obferves of Roger Afcham, that 
his philological learning would have gained him honour in 
any country ; and that among us it may juftly call for that 
reverence which all naiioijs owe to thofe who firft roufe them 
from ignorance, and kindle among them the light of literature.' 

* The poetical annals of Edward VI, are marked with 
metrical tranflations of various parts of Scripture. Of thefe 
the chief is the verfification of the Pfalms by Sternhold and 
HorKlNS, a performance which is entitled to no regard from 
its own merit. Wyat and Surrey had before tranflated fome 
of the Pfalms into metre; but Thomas Stfrnhold was the 
firft whofe metrical verfion of them was ufed in the church 
of England. His c»-ad]'utor, John Hopkins, was rather a 
better poet than himfelf. His other afTiftants were, Thomas 
NoRTON,-and William Wyttingham, afterwards Deai^ of 
Durham. The fpittt of verfifying the Pfal.ns, and other 
parts of the Bible, was generally dilTufed at the beginning of 
the reformation ; and among the reft that employed them- 

* felves in this way, were William Hunis,Wiliiam Baldwin, 
Francis Sfager, and Matthew Parker, afterwards arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury. Another contributor to the metrical 
theology was RoBtiKT Cuowley, an Oxford Divine ; and 
another ftill more extraordinary one was Christopher Tye, 
a Doftor of Mu&c at Cambridge, Tye projefted a tranilation 
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•I the Afls of the Apoftlcs into familiar metre, of which bi 
completed only the firil fourteen chapters. The Book of Kiaji 
lud before been veriificd bj another hand. Dr. Tye carried 
his abfurdity fo far as to f t his verfion to mu&c ; and his Ads 
■ of the Apoftles were fun? for a time in the royal ohapd rf 
Edward VI, Even this good king himfelf is to be ruilsd 
among the religious poets of his reign.* 

' Among the anonymous poems of this period, we xaij 
reckon the firft drinkiag ballad of any merit, in the Eogl^ 
lauguage, which appeared ia the year 1551. it has a vwnirf 
cafe and humour, fuperior to what might have been expcAci 
in thofe times ; and it may be coniidered as the parent of ■&■ 
ny pleafing compofitians, which have highly contributed to 
convivial entertainment This ballad opens the (ecwtd aft of 
*' Gammer Gurton's Needle," a comedy written and joiMM 
in the year juft mentioned, and which was foon aftcrwadi 
afled at Chria's- (College in Cambridge. It is the fifft Eb^ 
Klh play which was neither myllery nor morality, and vhid| 
bandies a comic ilory with fame ditpolition of plot, and fans 
difcrimfnation of chara&er. Earlier in the reign Df Edwiri 
VI, we find a poet of the name of Kelton, who wrote Ok 
" Chronicle of the Brutes," in Englifti verfe.' 

* King Edward VI. ftands in the lift of royal authois, 
and he is juftly entitled to that diilindioa, Confidering the 
times in which he lived, and the early period of his death, 
his Journal of his own reign, his Remains, and his odm 
compofitions difplay fuch a promife, and indeed fuch a pot 
feflion of abilities, as add greatly to the r^ret arifing from 
Lis premature deceafe.— 'The Duke of Somekset has obtaii- 
cd a place among the noble writers of the age. His prinapd 
title to this honour is founded on one or t;wo rdigious pieces, 
which were penned during his troubles .-—-Edhv^i* ^'<""' 
Sheffield is faid to have compofed a book of Konuets in the 
Italian manner — Hf.nrt Lord Stafford, and Framcb 
Hastings, fecond Earl of Huntingdon, exerted their tUoU 
only as tranflators.' 

' The &male anthors belonging to this fhort period, an 
contiderable in number, and,em)nent for theit ftation. Ute 
principal of them are, C^ueen Mart, Lady Jake Gret, VU' 
KV ROPEB, and Lady Elizabeth Fane. Sever^ other btiei 
of high rank diflinguiOied themfelves as tranflators from, wi 
into, the Greek and Latin languages ; among thcfe we 6ni, 
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Ladj Joanna Lohlet, and Lady Mart Howard, Dutshefi 
of Norfolk.' 

' Under Queen Marvj notwithftanding the wretched litua' 
tion of the public, ariung ftx>m the horrid peifecutions which 
bigotrj' was carrying into execution, poetry alTumed a higher 
tone. A poem was planned, though not fully completed, 
which fheds no common luftre on the dark interval between 
Surrey and Spenser. This poem was entitled " A Mirrour 
for Magiftrates," and in the compolition of it more writers 
than one were concerned. Its primary inventor, however, 
iuid moft diftingui&ed contributor, was Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards Lord Buckhurtt and Earl of Dorfet, and who in 
tiie next reign will come before us as the author of the jirit 
genuine Englifti tragedy. The objedl of the "Mirrour for 
Ms^llrates," was to make ^ the illuftrious but unfortunate 
characters in our hiftory to pafs in review before the poet, 
who defcends, like Dante^ into the infernal regions, and is con- 
duded by Sorrow. A poetical preface called an " Induftion,'" 
and one Legend, which is the life of Henry Stafford, Duke of 
fiuckingham, were the only parts executed by Sackville. The 
completion of the whole was recommended by him to Bald- 
wynj before mentioned, and GEOttGE Ferrers, who carried it 
into execution, with the afliftance of Chukchyard, Phayer, 
SsELToia, Seageks, and Cavyl. Among thefe finiihers of 
the " Mirrour for Magiftrates," Ferrers was the moft emi- 
nent in point of abilities ; but he compofed no more than three 
of the Legends, far the greater number of them having been 
written by Ealdwyn. As to the poetical merit of the work, 
it jefts almoll entirely with Lord Buckhurst, whofe Indu^ion 
and Story of the Duke of Buckingham contain many proofs of 
a vigorous fancy, and many fplendid paflages.' 

< Another poet of this period was Richard Edwards. 
whofe principal' work was the " Paradife of daintie Devifes." 
What chiefly enritles him to notice is, that he was one of the 
*■ earlieA of our dramatic writers, after the .reformation of the 
Britilh ftage.-^In Thomas Tusser we meet with, perhaps, 
the firit exhibition of didaftic poetry in this country. He was 
the author of a work in rhjrme, the title of which was, " Five 
Hqndred points of good ilulbandiie," and -which has more in 
it of the fimplicity of He&od, than of the elegance of Virgil. 
Indeed, it is fo deftitute of poetical ornametrts, that its fole 
value arifes from its being a genuine pi&ure of agriculture, 

the 
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the rural arts, and the domeftic cBconomy and coftnms of oifr 
anceftors. — William Forrest brings up the rear of our 
poets, but with no degree offplendonr. He compofed, in 
oAave rhyme, a panegyrical hiftory of the life of Catheriae, 
the firft Qiieeii of Henry VIII. HU other poems do not de- 
ferve a difliafl fpecification.' 

' The only Scotch poet we fliall now take notice of, is Alex- 
ander Scot, the Anacreon of his time and country. If the 
age in which he lived be confidcred, hii pieces are corred and 
elegant. He wrote chiefly upon fubjeds of love, and jlands 
at the head of the ancient minor poets of Scotland.' 

Divi/ion Fourth y from 1558, to 1615 ; or 

During the reigns of Q^ Elizabeth and King James L 

' In a fcene of great and unavoidable theological difputa- 
tion, the fcholars of England were obliged to direA their prin- 
cipal attention to objeSs that were efleemed of infinite im- 
portance ; and conrequently they had not much leifure for 
refearches into the niceties of languages and learning. We 
have no names in Elizabeth's reign, that can be compared 
with Sir John Chcke, Thomas Smith, and Roger Afcham, 
whom, in the preceding Divifion of this Hiftory, wc have 
mentioned as eminent improvers of claffical tafte. Smith asd 
Afcham may in part be conCdered as belonging to the retp 
of Elizabeth; for Smith's " Treatife on the proper mode of 
writing the Englifb language," was not publilhed till tbe 
year 1568 ; and " Aicham's Schoolmafter" was firft printed 



knowledge in general, and to the improvement of the Engliih 
language in particular, wag the multiplicity of tranflationi. 
This multiplicity conftitutes a llrikiog feature in the literary 
charader of the age. On the benefits, which may be derived 
from tranllations, it is ncedlefs to enlarge. Befides the great 
ftore of materials, fcientific, literary, and entertaining, which 
they import into a country, Ihey promote a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the language from which they are made, aoi 
enrich the tongue into which they are rendered. A mucb 
fuperior advantage might have refuUed from them, at the 
tune we are treating of, if our writers had been better jui^ 
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of the fnbjed, and if thej had not, in particular, moft of them, 
entertained an opinion, that it was necellarj for verilons to 
be ftriftly literal.' 

' The Greek authors, which now appeared in Englilh trans- 
lations, were briefly the following. Ten books of Homer's 
Iliad, from a metrical French verfion of that work ; by Ar- 
thur Hall :- a complete and regular verfion of Homer, from 
fhe original i by George Chapman: Mufaus (according to 
a poetical paffage of Drayton) - by the fame author r the 
Jocafta, or the PhBeniffse of Euripides ; by Geosge Gas- 
CoiGNE, andFBANCisKlNWEi-MicRSH : Ariftotle's famous trfta- 
tife on the ten categories ; by BASKABr Goog;-'. ; feven ora- 
tions of Demofthenes ; by 1 homas Wilson ; Heiodian's 
Hiftory, from a Latin verfion of Anjielus Politianus ; by 
Nicholas Smith : Xenophon's Jnftltution of Cyrus, from 
the original ; by William Herchei', or as he is called in an- 
other edition of the book, Wylliam Barkar : the Table of 
Cebes, from a Latin verfion ; by Sir A^TiioNY Potngz. It 
^s the RtH tranflation of Cebes that appeared in the Englifh 
language. — Abraham Fllming, who was a frequent tranfla- 
tor, among ether works, produced in Euglilh, Aelian's various 
Hiftory. Something, likewife, of Jfociaies came from the 
fame hand ; and alfo Synefius's Panegyric on BalJnefs, which 
had been brought into faibion by Erafmns's Encomium on 
Folly. Fleming was of confiderable fervice to the literature 
ofhis country, by rendering into Enghlh many cck-brated 
■ books, which had been written in Latin about the tifteenth 
century, and at the reftoration of learning. — The only -remain- 
ing tranflation from the Greek, of which we are able to give 
an account, is that of the ten books of Heliodorus's Ethiopic 
Hiftory; by Thomas Underdowne. By the publication of 
this work, a new field of romance was opened, which is fup- 
pofed to have fuggeftedto Sir Philip Sidney the fcheme of 
his Arcadia.' 

' The tranitations from the Latio poets were more numerT 
ous than from the Greek. Seneca's ten tragedies were trans- 
lated by different poets, at diffeient times, and they were 
printed together in ijSi- The Hyppoiilus, the Medea, the 
Hercules Oeteus, and tlie Agamemnon were tranflated by 
John Studley ; the Odavia, by Thomas Nuce, or NtwCE j 
the Oedipus, by AtEXiNDCR N&vyle, who, in the lixteenth 
year of his age, produced the moft fpirited and elegant ver- 
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fion in the colledion ; the Hercules Fuiens, the Tbyelles and 
ihe Trtjas of Seneca, bj Jasper HkTwoOD, fan of John 
Hejrwood the Epigram mat ill ; and UJtlj, the Thebais, by 
Thomas NtWTON the puhliQicr of the whole.' 

* Early in Qneen Elizabeth's reign, the ftril four books of 
Ovid's Metamorphoiii were ttanfiaied by Arthur Golding; 
and in a iliort time afterwards, he completed the wbole. His 
ftyle 13 poetical and fpirited ; he excelled many of his cotem- 
porlries as a tranfiator and a poet ; his verfions of many 
modern Latin writers were then of conliderable utility, u 
being adapted tb the condition and opinions of the times, 
The Fafti of Ovid were rendered r into Englifh verfe by an 
author whofe name does not appear ; and Thomas Under- 
DoWNE not only gave a tranflatton of the Ibis, but illuftrateil 

it with aniiott ions Christofher Marloe was fo void of 

principle and decency, as to tritnflate the elegies of the fame 
poet ; the elegant language of which can make no atonement 
for their obfcenities.— Ovid'a Remedy of Love met with an 
anonymous tranfiator, A verfion of the Heroical Epiftles was 

pubiiflied by Thomas Tuberville ^There exills, it is faid, 

otie of Ovid's Epiftles tranJIated by the accompliflied Earl, of 
"ERex. But if it could be recovered, it is probable that it 
would only be valued as a curiofity ; fince it is apparenr, 
from a few of his Sonnets, which are preferved in the Afli- 
molean Mufeum, that he was not endued with a poetic ge- 
nius — Finally, Ovid's three firft books of his Triftia were 
tranDated by Thomas CHURCHyARD,' 

' Great attention was alfo paid to the prince of Latin poets, 
Virgil, Thomas Phayer, as mentioned in the preceding Di- 
vifion, had tranflated in the reign of Q^Mary, the feven firft 
books of the jEneid. He afterwards tiniflied the eighth and 
ninth books, but died foon after he had begun the tenth. This 
imperfeft work, after a fpacc of more than twenty yean, 
was completed by Thomas Twvne. To the four laft books 
of Virgil, Twyne added a tranflation of Maphius's fupple- 
mental book The reafon of Phajer's undertaking this verfion, 
according to his own account, was to infpire the young nobi- 
lity, gentry, and ladies of this country with a fenfe of the 
riches of their native tongue, and to (hew. that the Englifti 
language was not, as too many thought, incapable of propne- 
ly and elegance. — Robert Stanthui'ST, a native of Dublin, 
alfo tranflated the four firft books of the ,£neid into Englifli 
hexameters. 
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hexasteters. He wsa more unfortunate in the meafure of 
his verfificuion thaa his predeccflbrs, and he was not; equal 
to them in other refpeds— The Bucolics ^nd Georgics of 
Virgil were tranflated as literal as pollible, fay rendering verfe 
• for ycrfe, in the regular Alexandrine without ihyine, by A- 
BKAHAM FLtHING ; he afterwaids publjlhed feparately. the 
Alexis of Virgil, trSnflated into Engiifli hexameters, verle 
for verfe.— Edmufd Spenser condefcended to trauflate; 
diougb in a v^guc anti parai^raftical maiuier, the CuXex af- 
cribed to Virgil.' 

' Thomas Drint publiflied a tranllation' of the two books 
of Rorice's Satires, which was followed by the Epiilles, and 
the Art of Poetry. The tranflator was at firft very paraphraf- 
tical, but afterwards endeavoured to be fo literal as well 
High to render word for word, and line for line. Timotht 
KsHDALi. did not obtain moch glory by the fpecimens which 
he exhibited oi his application to clalGcal literature. His per- 
iarmaace cannot ftri^y be called a ttanflation of Martial, be* 
caufe it includes epigrams from magy other writers, modern 
as well as ancient. Martial, however> forms the principal ba- 
fia of thework.' 

' Mar£,OE gave a verfion in blank verfe of the firft book of 
Luoui. His deatb prevented his carryingon the defign, which; 
ia die raga of James I, was completed by GIeorgl' Chap- 
MAir, biit in a very inferior manner — The Thebais of Statius^ 
Was trajdlated by Thomas Newton.' 

' Befides the tranflaiion of the ancient Latin claffic poets, 
yei£oh3 were not uncommon from fome of the modern poeti- 
cal writers in the fame language. Among others, Mantuan,- 
who had acquired the rank of a dailic, was trandaled by 
T1IBERVILI.1E. — Another favourite author, among the £ngli{h 
fcholars in this period, was Palingenius; whofe " Zodiac" 
was rendered into Englifli verfe by Baln-by Googl ; and 
the tranllation had the good fortune of the original, to be ve- 
ry much admired.' 

' The tranflations from the ancient Latin profe writers 
jfeere not fo numerous as from the poets. Golding, whom 
we have already mentioned with due refpeS, enlarged the 
knowledge of the treafures of antiquity, by his verfions of 
Juftin's Hiftory, C*far's Commentaries, and Seneca's fine 
moral treatife on Benefits. Works of lefs confequence, ren- 
dered into Englifli by Golding, *ere Pompouius Slela's Geo- 
i a graphy/ 
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graphy, and the " Polyhiftory" of Solinus. — Cicero's Oration 
for Archias was tranflated by Drant — Abrabam Fleming 
puiiHihed A tranflation of certain feled epiftles of Cicero, and 
' afterwards gave a large coUeflion from the. fame author, to 
which were added letters of Pliny, and of other writers. — 
Tully's offices were tranflated by Nicholas Grimald, a poet 
of the age ; and fo adapted was the book to general inftruc- 
tion, that it was feveral times reprinted.l-One of the moft 
important tranQations of this period^ was that of the four firfl: 
books of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, by Sir Henrt Sa- 
ViLLE. This tranflation was accompanied with notes ; which 
were deemed of fuch confequence* that they were afterwards 
rendered into Latin by Gruther, and publilhed at Amfterdam.' 
' The books that were chiefly rendered into Engliffi from 
Italian and French authors, were of the fiditious and narra- 
tive kind. Among the productions of this nature, thofe of 
Boccace were the moft diftinguifhed favourites ; and the ver- 
fions made from different parts of his Works, were very nu- 
merous. Indeed the Italian language now began to be fo 
faihionable, that Dictionaries and Grammars of it, wiitten in 
Englifh, became common publications. 'I'he principal peifom 
who figured as trandators, were George Gascoigne, Geof- 
FBY Fenton. Thomas Tubirvillf, George Wh^tstome, 
Sir jAMhS Hahrington, and Edward- Fairfax. — One of 
the works tranllated by Gafcoigne, is a comedy of Arioflo'* 
called " Suppofiti," which was ailed at Gray's Inn. This 
tranflation is in profe ; and it is obfervable, iat it was the 
firfl comedy in profe which was compofed in our language, 
and exhibited upon our llage — Ihe moft valuable of Fenton'a 
various performances, was his verfion of the twenty books of 
GuicCiatdin's Hiftory of Italy ; for in this he prefented to his 
readers not fidion but truth; and truth, too, of the.fiifi 
importance— iir James Harrir.gton's tranflation of Ariofto's 
Orlando Furiofo, was a great undertaking; and though it Is 
neither executed with fpirit nor with accuracy, it contributed 
to enrich our poetry with new ilores for the imagination, 
both of the romantic and comic fpecies. A 'wonderful unioa 
was prefeated to the reader of Gothic machinery and familiar 
manners. — Edward Fairfas concludes the lift of poetical trans- 
lators, with no finafl degree of eminence and celebrity. As 
he lived till the year 1632, he ii coihmonly reckoned among 
the poets of James ihe Firft's timC. The grand work, upon 

which 
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Krhich his reputation wholly depeiids, the tpanflation of Taflb's 
" Jerufalem delivered," was .performed by him in very early 
life, and was publiflied in Queen Eli/,abelh's reign, to whom 
it was dedicated. It undoubtedly ftands at the head of the 
poetical verfions of that sera. This tranflation is particularly 
diftinguilhed by the harmony of its verfification, in which 
refpecl he ranks nearly, if not entirely, upon a level with 
Spenfer. Waller acknowledged that he had learned his num- 
bers from Fairfax.' 

* In general it may be obferved, that the beft ftories of the 
early and original novelties of Italy, in one form or other, were 
given in an EngliJh drefs. The verlion!i from French authors 
were lef» frequent, and for the moft part of lefs importance; 
With regard to tranflations from the ancient?, Mr Warton has 
remarked, thatalmoft all the Greek and Roman clafiics appear- 
ed before the year 1600. The remark we conlider as too 
general. Were we to enter into an enumeration of them, it 
would be feen, that many of the fineft claflic writers, both in 
prole and verfe, were left untranilated.' 

' Imperfcft as the multifarious tranflations of this period 
were, they contributed, amongft other caufes, to excite a fpi- 
rit of criticifm, and an attention to the laws of compofition. 
This' fpirit, hpweverj had been previoufly difplayed by one of 
the authors of the age, of whom little notice had been taken, tilt 
Mr Warton drew him out of obfcurity. It is Thomas Wil- 
&oii ', who in Q^ Mary's reign, (though he. flouriHied chiefly 



• This great improver of the Englifh language was a native of 
Lincolnlhire, and, in 1J41, was admitted a Ichokr of King's Col' 
lege, in-Cambcidge. He became fellow of the College, and 
whim he refided al the Univerfity, was tutor to the two celebrated 
youths, Henry Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Charles Brandon, his 
brother. In due courfe, he took the degree of Doaor of Law*, 
and was afterwards one of the ordinary- roafter* of requiils, and 
mailer of St Catherine's Hofpita! near the Tower. Being a man 
of bufinefs as well as learning, he was at times employed by Queen 
Iliiabeth as ambaffador to Mary Queea of Scots, and- into the 
low countries. At length he rofe to be a fecretary of (late, and a 
piivy countellor. In 1579 he Was appointed Dean of Durham, 
and died in 1581. It is faid, that Dr Wilfon Was endued with'an 
;ngth of mentory, and that this enabled him to ait 
I with 
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io Elizabeth't) publi^d an Art of Rhetoric io £Ji^flb-.4 
technical and eUmeotary majiual, in our owa tongue, wfitten 
by Lj onard Cok, bad indeed appeared many yeata before; 
bot Witfon's treatiTe is more liberal and dilcur&ye. It has 
Ibe merit of baving illoflratcd the aits of eloquence by «. 
' ample, and of having esaminedand afcertained the beauties of 
compofition with the fpectilacive (kill and fagaclty^'of a critic: 
So that this work may ja&ly be confidered as the firft ij&em 
of criticifm that appeared in our language. The four puii 
belonging to Hocution he ftates to be plainaefs, aptne&y com- 
fx^tiop, and exornatlon, and has fome excellent obferratinv 
fm fimplicity of Qjle. Among other lefibas, this> be (tp, 
IhouM be firft learned, never to aSe£t any ftraoge inkboia 
terms, but to fpeak. u is commonly received ; and be Aroog- 
ly condemns thofe writers who feek fo far for outlandiJli Enj- 
lilli, that they ^togetJier forget their mother tongue. ■ llip. 
pears frofla the work, that to write elegantly ia Englilh do* 
began to be falbionable, and to meet with the highell ap- 

' Another 'compofition of a fimilar nature with Wilfon's 
Art of Rhetoric, though more confined in its objed, was PoT- 
tenham's " Art of Englilh Poefy." Putteaham had right 
notions of the true charafter of a poet, which is, to be pc^et 
«d of a creative genius. Accordingly, he oommot^y i^ei At 
word " Maker" for poet ; and he was the firft author dm 
brought this expreflion into faftiion, the fignificancy of wbidi 
has been much commended .by Sir Philip Sidney and Ben Jdu- 
fon. Imperfe^ as Puttenham's work is upon the whole, itwai 
the only piece of poetical criticifm of any confequence, thit 
Kuglaiid produced for a long period. Indeed, nothing of im- 
portance appeared on the fubjeft, till Dryden began to write 
his prefaces,' 

' During Elizabeth's reign^ the Engliih language was car- 
ried by fome writers to a high degree of perfeSion. There hi« 
rot betn wanting perfons who have thought, that our nadw 
tongue then rofe to the greateft excellence which it has evw 

attained) 



markable difpatch in his negociations. He was the audior 
aas other wotks befidc) the two which we bad occafion u 
I, and was one of the moll accooiplilhed fchohii ofUi 
New Ann. Reg. 
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ittiiaed ; and Dr Johnfon,' we believe, lias cspreffed the fanic 
opinion. In this opinion, however, we do not agree, thouj^ 
we are fenfible of the extraordinary merit of a few individuals. 
AmoDglt thefe, paiticular praifes are due to Richard Hookek, 
a celebrated divine. He exhibited a fine model of the reafoning 
fiile in his famous " Ecclefiallical Polity ;*' a work that re- 
flefls high crtdit on his powers of reafoning, and the extent 
of his literature. In this admirable produ^ion he fet s noble 
example to his fucceflbrs ; an example which was fuccefsfully 
followed by a Chilliiigworth, a Locke, and a Hqadly, — Sir 
Walter Ralkigh afforded feveral proofs, in this reign, of 
that dignity of compofition which he afterwards difplayed in 
his Hiftory of the World. — William Perkins, an eminent Di- 
vine at Cambridge, is faid to have written the beft language 
of any of that age or the next, and that many paOages in hij 
writings are equal to thofe of the beft authors in modem times.* 
' Some of the ftatefmen of Elizabeth's reign excelled in the 
propriety, freedom, and ftrength of their ityle. This was the 
cafe with Roikmt Div reux. Earl of EfTex; Robert Ddd- 
LET, Earl of Leicefter ; and Thomjs Ratcliffe, Earl of Suf- 
fex. Of all the illuftrious charafters of this period, none, with 
rafpefl toE i^ltlh CJm;JoSciori, was equal to the Earl of Eflex, 
the Queen's unfortunate favourite. In a variety of inftances 
he gave ample proofs of his being both a vigorous and an 
elegant writer. Indeed, public men may be more likely to 
excel in this refpeft than mere fcbolars. The latter, being 
confined to their clofets, contrafl a formality and ftiffhefs 
' of ftylc ; and this was particularly the cafe, when the learn- 
ed by profeffion did not fo generally mix with the world, ai 
is cuftomary at prefenl. But thofe who are engaged in the 
giand fcenes of bufinefs, who have their talents called into 
exercifc by frequent and ftriking emergencies, and who follow 
the di£tates of their immediate feelings, provided they have 
had a tolerable education, acquire an eafe and variety of ex- 
preffion, which the others cannot readily attain.' 

' Englilh Poetry affumed a peculiar importance and cha- 
rafter in the reign of Elizabeth. This was owing to a variety 
of caufcs and circutnftances. — TTie age we are treating of ha« 
often been called the golden age of our poetry ; and, if this 
may not be true in the ftrifteft fenfe, it was certainly a very 
poetical aera, and few periods can be mentioned in our hiftory, 
wtucb ihine in that view with fuperior luftre. The princijral 

features^ 
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features, that flrike us In the poetry of the times, are the 
predominancy of fables, fiction, and fancy, aod a fondnels ioc 
intereflin^ adveatures and pathstic eveats. fbis charadenf- 
tic diftiD^ion may be chiefly ref-'rred to the following piin- 
ciples, which 'were fometimes blended, and fonaetimes had a 
£agle operation. The principles we fpeak of were the revival 
and vernacular verfions of the clalGcs ; the viiionary reveiiu 
or rehnements of faJfe philofophy ; a degree of fuperftition, 
fuIHcient for the purpofes of poetry ; the adoptioD of the ma- 
chineries of romance ; and the frequency and improTement of 
allegoric ejthibitions in the popular fpeSacles.' 

' Many circumAances contributed to give a defcriptive, a 
plflurefque, and figurative call to the poetical language of oor 
country ; and even the profe compofitions of Elizabeth's reign 
took a cindure from the fame caufes. In the mean while, 
general knowledge was widely and rapidly increaliag. Boob 
began to be multiplied, and many ufeful and rational topics 
bad been difcufled in our own toogue. Science, at the faoK 
thne, had not made fuch great advances as to damp the fpiiit 
of invention (fiftion). On the whole, we were now arrived 
at a period that was eminently propitious to original and true 
poetry. It was a period in which genius was rather direSed. 
than g6vemed by judgment ; and in which tafte and leacning 
bad fo far only difcipliucd imagination, as to fuff^r its excefies 
to pafs without ceniure or controul, for the fake of the beau- 
ties to which they were allied.' 

' At the time when the obje^s pointed out by us werecaK 
cnlated to have a powerful operation upon the nature and cha- 
rader of our poetry, a genius of the firll order arofe, who was 
animated with a full portioi} of the fpirit of the age, and capa- 
ble of painting it in alt its energy. This genius was Sfhnser, 
and the piodudi(»i we allude to, his " Faery ^ueene,"'-ll 
was not to Homer, or Virgil, or even to Taflo, that Spenfer 
looked up for a model ; but to Arioftfl : and it was coafe- 
quently his intention to produce a poem which Jhould con- 
fift of allegories, enchantments, and romantic expeditions, con- 
du£led by knights, giants, magicians, and ftftitious beings. If 
he was blameable in this refpeft, the fault is not fo much to 
be imputed tobimfelf, as to the times in which he lived. It 
was natural for him to follow the mode of compofition which 
then was molt admired^ and to adopt thofe laws of tafte, 
which Italian critics had approved : for Italy, not Fiance, 
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was in Elizabeth's reign the arbiter of elegaoce ; and in Italy 
Ariollo was greatly preferred to TaiTo. Whether this opinioii 
Was jnft or not, we are not here cjflled upon to detennioe. It 
is fufficient for our purpofe to obferve, that it was embraced 
by Spenfer'i and that upon this principle, the plan of his 
^rand poem, the Fairy Queen, was framed. — In powers of 
mvention and richnefs of fancy, he has fcarcely ever been ex- 
ceeded. To the difplay of thefe talents, the fubjefts he was 
led to, hy the fathionable reading of the times, were peculiarly 
accommodated. There tould tiot be more admirable inftru- 
ments in the hands of a genuine poet, than the adventures and 
manners of chivalry, and the fuperftitions and enchantments 
(Jf the dark ages. They gave fcape for all the wildnefs and 
beauty of imagery, and for all the fplendour and majefty of 
defcription ; circumftances, of which Spenftii has availed hira- 
felf in the higheft degree. As, therefore, his Faify Queen 
Comes recommended to us by fo many excellencies, it may be 
thought furprifing, that at prefent it fliould,' comparatively, 
have only a fmall nnmher of readers. But this may be ac- 
counted for from feveral caufes. The cuftoms and manners 
flefcribed by Spfinfer arc vaniflied away, and confequently arc 
little underftood by the bulk of mankind. His allufions, like- 
wife, are often too abilrufe and learned for common apprehen- 
fion ; and fome degree of obfoletenefs hangs upon his language. 
Nor is allegorical poetry adapted to the general Underftanding. 
Hence it- is that Spenfer, with all his merit, can only be the 
lafting favourite of the few, who, by reading and true tafte, 
are fully qualified to appreciate, and to feel, his tranfcendent 
beauties. By fuch perfons, he will be admired and applaud- 
ed, fo long as poetry iball continue to be the objeA of admira- 
tion and applaufe. — Various other poems were written by 
him, befides the Fairy Queen, among which the '* Shep- 
herd's Calendar," has excited the greateft attention. By 
the admirers of paftoral poetry it has always been held in 
high eftimation, and it has no fmall merit of its kind. It has 
been the fubjeft of imitation ■ to fucceeding writers ; and the 
fame has been the cafe with regard to his •' Aftrophelj" or 
Elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. It is a paftoral ele- 
gy ; and we k;iow that paftoral elegies have been fabricated in 
this country, by a long train of verfifiers, till they have be. 
come inJignificant, and even difgufting. It need not be added, 
that we except the Ljcidas of Milton.' 

k 'So 
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* So ftronglj was the age of Elizabeth drvoted to poetiy,. . 
that poetical publications were more Damcrous than tbofe uf 
any other fpecies of compolitioa in our language. One ^e£t ef 
this tafte in the nation was, that there were two colleAieiu of 
" Flowers" felefted from the works of the moft ^fhum^li 
poets. The firfl was entitled, " England's Farnafius ;" and 
the other, " Belvidere, or the Garden trf the Mufes." The 
former had the fuperioritjr both in point of method and Ib- 
ledion. Thus a cullom was begun, wluch in onr owa time, hw 
been carried to a blameable excefs. If fudi compilations an 
not wholly deftitute of utility, they have the difadraotage of 
contributing to die number of luperficiat readers, and of pre- 
venting many authors from being entirely read, the whole of 
whofe prodnftions might judly claim a dUigent peni^.* 

* It wilt not be expected, that we (hould endeavour to recitt 
the names of all the writers of general poetry, that appealed 
during the reign of Elizabeth, Several of them, though af- 
plauded by their cot^tnporaries, are now found to have been 
entitled to no more than a fmall degree of praife — GeokgB 
Gasooighe, in addition to his merit as atcauQator and a drama* 
till, may here be mentioncd> as having been efteemed one of die 
beft love>poetB of his time. He attained alio Ibme reputatioB 
as a fatiriA.— Gabriel Harvet dcferves to be remen^iend 
with r^fped, on account of a copy of verfes written by tunv 
Ggned Hpbbkiot,4nd which is prefixed toSpenfer's Fairy Queen. 
J^ b«s even been faid that this poem, if he bad com^£i|d 
nothing elfe, would have rendered him immortal. Geobc& 
Tuberville's compditions, besides his tranlUtions, wereof 
various kJnds ; liich as ^itaphs, epigrams, fongs, and fonoets ; 
and poems defcribing the places and manners of the country 
of Ruffia, where he refided for a time, as feccetary to Sir Tha> 
mas Randolph. He was CMie of thofc who endeavoured to ce- 
fiae the Englifh ftyle, — Sir John Harrington deferves little 
notit* as a poet, independently of his tranflatiou of Ariofio. 
His Epigrams,^ however, are not detlitute of wit— If, amidfi 
fb many claims to adoiiration . and applaufe. Sir W^LtER 
Raleigh is to be fpoken of as a poet, his title to that ap- 
pellation belongs to the reign of Elizabeth ; for his poetical 
pieces were entirely the amufements of his youth,his attentioa 
bett^ foon dire&ed to fuperior purfuits.' 

' Iliere is fome difficulty in afcertaining the exa£t pfopor- 
tioQ of fame due to Sift Philip Sidnet, as a poet. He was t 
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paffionate admirer of the art of poetry, and his produ&lons ut 
tbis way were veiy numerous. It is univerlally allowed, that 
he was nafortunate in his attempts to introduce the Homaa 
meafares of v«:fe into our langunge, thofe meafures UQt a- 
greeing with the genius of the English tongue.' 

* Joseph Hall, who, in prooefs of tim^ became fucoeffivs- 
\y Bifliop af Exeter and N<»rwiGh, ts entitled to particular 
ihftind.ion as a fatiric poet. At the bagitining of his cele* 
hrated *' Virgide^iiaruta" he claims the honour o£ having led 
the way in ^is fpecies of cdmp<^tien ; 

" f iirft adventure, foUovr me who lift, 
*' And be tbe (econd Englifli fatyriA." *' ' 

TTiis aHeition of our poet b not ftridly true ; for there 
were various fktiricat -writings previoufly to his appearance. 
But he was the firft who diftingttiflied hirofelf as a legitimate 
fatiiift, upon the' claiBc model of Juvenal and Perfius, with an 
intermixture of fome ftrokes iu the manner of Hwace. SUC7 
ceeding authors have availed themfelves of tbe pattern fet 
them by HalL' 

* SiK K.ICHARD MiiTLAifD was the principal Scotch ver- 
nacular poet of this period. Uis productions' were various, 
and are read with pie afiire t^ thofe who are competent maf- 
ters of the local and obfolete language in which they are 
written. — Alexander Arbwthkot, Alexakder Mokt- 
GDMERT, and JoHH RoLLAVD, may be pafTed over without 
farther notice ; nor is it merit, but rank, that induces us to 
mention James VI. of Scotland. He puMiflied in 1585, " The 
Eflayes of a Prentifc in the divine Arte of Poefie ;" and i(i 
1591, "HisMajeftics poetical Exercifes at vacant Houres." 
King James a^ed the critic as weli as the poet. At the end 
«f the firft of thcfe performances are, " Rewlis and Cautelis 
of Scottis Poefie," which, fays Mr Pinkeiton, arc curious, 
though Kuptd-' 

* We clofe the fubiefl of the poetry of tbis perrad with 
fome view of it, as duplayed in the dramatic form. The firft 
regular tragedy which England produced was early in Eliza- 
beth's reign % and this was the Garhoduc of Thomas Sacu- 
TILLE, XoEd Buckhurft. It is written in blank verfe, divided 
into aSts, and fcenes, and cloathed in all the formalities of the 
legitimate drama. The firit exhibition of it was in the great 
hall of the Inner Temple, by the fludents of that Society, as 
p3tt of the entertainment of a grand Chrtftmas ; and in Ja- 

)^ % niury 
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nuaiy, 1561-2, it was again reprefented before the Qoeen at 
'Whitehall, It was not intended for the prefs, but bavog 
been furreptitioully and carelefsly printed, a cotreSt cditiw 
was eiven in 1571. Though this tragedy ntiver was a liiT 
vounte, even among oar anceAors, and has long fallen into gtr 
neral oblivion, ihe language of it has great purity and pcr- 
fpicuity, and it is entirely free from that ' tumid phrafeoh^ 
which afterwards took place among our dramatic poet?. Eve- 
ry fcene of the Crorboduc is mark.^ with SackviUe's chanu>> 
teriltical manner, which conlifts in a perfpicuity of ftylc, ^ 
a command of numbers, fuperior to the tone of his times.* 

'' Cnsietofhkr Marloe, whom yit have mentitned as 
f tranflator, appeared- ivith greater luftre as a dramatic 
poet. Six tragedies were written bv him, and he began a fe^ 
venth, which was completed by another hand. It is rematk- 
able, and indicates the credulous ignorance of the age, that the 
fubjefl of que ofhis pieces fliould be the Tragical Hiftory of 
the Life and Death of Dr. John Fauftus. Marloe's chief fault 
in defcription is an indulgence of the £ond ft^le, and an ac- 
cumulation of conceits, refulting, however, from a warm and 
' brilliant fancy. It has even been faid of him, that be bore 
fome refemblance to the incomparable Shal^efpeare. The tra- 
gedy of Dido^ left incomplete by Marloe, was finiihed by 
by Thomas Nashe, who was likewife the a^ithor of a comedy. 
---Georce Whetstone was a writer upon various fubjeds 
in profe ; but his poetical compolittons were of too quaint 
and pedantic a nature, to deferve the attention of poilerily. ' 
His comedy, " Promos and Caflandra," no otherwife deferves 
to be noticed, than a^ it is faid, that Shakefpeare founded upon 
it his *' Meafure for Meafure." Belides other works, Whet- 
ftone dfew up a life of George Gascoigne, who claims a 
place among oui dramatic poets, not only as the tranQator n 
the " Jocafta" of Euripides, and the " Suppofes" of Ariofto, 
but as the author of a tragi-come4j, called the Glafs of.Go- 
vemraent," and a Mafque, entitled, ", The Princely Pleafnret 
of Kennclworth Caftle." ' This Mafqtie is compofed pardj 
in profe, and partly in rhyme ; and is « lelation of the enter- 
tainmentgiven to Queen Elizabeth at Kenneiworth, by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in the month of July, (575-— 
John Lillt wrote a number of comedies, which were a^ed 
before the Queen, and feem to have been much applauded ia 
jheir day. He has been highly extolled as a reformer and 
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purifier of the Englifli language ; but the affeSed turn of his 
compofitions, and efpecially of his " Euphues," a romaace, 
does not give credit to fuch an encomium. — Another comic 
writer of this reign was Robert Green. He was a man of 
great humour and drollery, and bf no means deficient in point 
of wit; which talents, however, were proft it u ted bj him to 
the bafe purpofes of vice and obfceoity. It is faid of him, 
. that be waJ the firji author who -wrote for bread. — George 
Peelc exercifed his abilities for the ftage in a different form. 
His ** Arraignment of Paris" was a dramatic Pafloral ; his 
" Edward the Firft" an hiftorical plaj ; and his " King 
David and Fair Bethfahe," a tragedy. He wrote, like- 
wife, another tragedy, called " The TurkiJh Mahomet, 
and Hyren the fair Greek," which has not been printed. 
The ftory, no doubt, is the fame as that, upon which Dr. 
Johnfon's " Irene" is founded. Other poems were written by 
Peele, andlt has been,admitted,that he was a good paftoral poet.' 
' But all the dramatic authors, we have mentioned, and the 
luftrc they ihed on the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ate of little 
fignificance,whencompared with the glory, which was refleSed 
upon it by its having produced Shake.sFi!.are, that mailer of 
human nature and human life ; that prodigy of invention and 
imagination ; that commander of the fublime, the pathetic, and 
the comic ; that painter of external paflions and external man- 
ners 4 that miracle of defcription, moral wifdom, and deep pe- 
netration ; and that treafure of pure poetry. It was in the 
latter end of this period, that he wrote fomeofhis fin eft pieces, 
and difplayedihe wonderful fourccs and energies of bis mind- 
We pretend not to give a minute charafter of Shakefpeare. ■ 
This it would be impofiible to do with juftice, in many pages,' 
fiefides, he chiefly flourifhed in the next reign of James I, fur- 
rounded with his great competitors, but far furpalGng tbcm 
all.*' 

'Among the mifcellaneous writers of the age. Sir Philip 
SlQHEr deferves the firft place. His " Arcadia" was long high- 
ly celebrated and greatly admired. What Sir Philip has ob- 
ferved concerning '< Amadis de Gaule," may in fome degree 
be applied to his own performance. " Truly," fays he, " I 
" have known men, ^^^^ '^^^^ with reading Amadis de Gaule, 
" which God knows, wantelh much of a perfeft poefie, have 
" found their hearts moved to the exsrcife of curtefie, libe- 
'.' ralitie, and efpccially coufage." — But there is another pror 
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dudioD, on account of which Sir Philip defcrves to be mod* 
cd with honour as a mifcellsneoiis writer. This is his "D^ 
fence of Poefie," which will probably long continue to be nd 
with pleafure, by perfons of true tafte and difcemmcnt. hb 
an ample and maderly vindication of the art, and there Ut 
many paiTages in it, which difplay great power of compofitiH-* 

• Henry Cuff has here fome claim to remembrance, m 
confcquence of his " Treatife on (he Differences of the Afli 
of Man's Life.** It is a curious and philofophical performmtoi 
but the value of it is diminiltied by its partaking too modrf 
that uncouthnefs of language, which was generally pttyias^ 
Cliff was the unfortunate fecrctary to the Earl of EffeX, W 
had in his mafter a fupenor model of EngKfh ftyle ; fin Ae 
former had habituated, himfdf to write like a fcho^,iri& 
the latter mansgcd his pen with the freedom of a man of Qc 
world.— To the names already given, may be added tli1|t of 
Sir Geof frit Femtoh, fecretary of ffate in the kingdom of 
Ireland. He chieHy figured in the capacity of a trai^stnt, 
and his principal works were " Goldea EpiftleSj" gathocd 
from Latin, French, and Italian authors ; and a tran£iti<)R <i 
•' The Hiftory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis GuicdarAl^ 
in twenty Books."— Sir Geoffrey wrote wixh paCE, ttlftlii) 
ilyle reileds credit on his judgment and tafle-' 

' The oiifcellaneous authors of eminent ftation were the 
following: LoRD Bdckhukst i Eowagq Vske, feventeeatti 
Earl of Oxford; William Poulett, Marquis ofWiddid'' 
t?r ; Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicefter ; William Ceco, 
Lord Burleigh; Henry Howard, Earl' of NorthantrtODj 
Lord Chancellor Hattom ; and Henry Cart, firft Lord' Fi^' 

land. Among the female authors of this period, ll|e il- 

luftrious Queen Elizabeth maintains the firft rank ; ht & 
w^is the molt learned woman of the age. Befides her trttili- 
tions into Greek and Latin, which are foreign to this hi^bwi- 
cal view, flie tranflated Plutarch de Curiofitate, Boedrins'i 
Confolation of Phil<rfophy, Salluft's Jugurthine War, and psrt 
of Horace's Art of Poetry, into her native ]anguage.._By ha 
cotemporaries Elizabeth has been highly exloBed fcr Jwr 
coetry ; but this muft be attributed to the flattery of ttelge. 
The beautiful, the unfortunate, and the imprudent DIait 
Q^EEn OF Scots makes but a ifeeble comparifon with ber 
rival Elizabeth ; for fhe was far inferior to her in profbaodeni' 
(Jitionj and rather excelled in thofc lighter parts of literatnit, 
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that were fdhionable at the Court, ' where Ike had been edu- 
cated. Befides the poems written bj her in Latin, French, 
and Scotch, Hie compofed alfo a '' Confolation of her long Im- 
prifonment, and royal Advice to her Son." Many of her 
Letters occur in public libraries, and are freqnemlj finding 
their way to the prefs, in confequence of the minute attention 
to biftotical information, which is now fo generally prevalent. 
Makt Sidney, Countefs of Pembroke, and filler to Sir Philip 
Sidney, was a very accomplifhed lady, and received ample tef- 
timonies of her merit. The two works, which Ihe publiflied, 
Wtfre only tranflations ; one being " A Difcourfe of Life and 
Death ;" and the other, *' The Tragedie of Antonie." — But 
among the women of thb period, who were devoted to the 
fiody of literature, the principal xAace. is doe to the four 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. They were well acquaint- 
ed with the ancient and modem languages, and tranflated fe- 
veral works into their own. — Milhred, the eldeft of the four 
filters, was, for more than forty-two years, the wife, of the il- 
luftrious ftatefman William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. She tranf- 
lated a piece of St. Chryfoftom's, from the original, into the 
Englifli language — Anne, the fecond daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, became the wife of the Lord-keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and was the mother of the illuftrious Francis Bacon. 
She traoflatcd from the Italian into Englifli, twenty-five Ser- 
mons written by Bamardine Ochine, a celebrated divine of that 
age, concerning the predeftination and elcSion of God. Not 
long after her mariiage. Lady Bacon gratified the curiofity of 
the public, and contributed much to the inftruflion of hec 
countiymen, in religious matters, by tranflating from the La- 
tin into Englifli, an " Apology for the Church of England (** 
originally written by the learned and eloquent Bifliop Jewel — 
EuzASETH, the third daughter of Sit Anthony, was firfl: mar- 
ried to Sir lliomas Hobby, and fecondly to John, Lord Buf- 
fell, fon and heir to Francis Ruffell, Earl of Bedford. She 
wrote epitaphs for her fon, daughter, brother, fifter, both huf- 
bands, and a venerable old friend, in the Greek, Latin, and 
EogUlK tongues. Befides thefe. Lady Ruffel tranflated, from 
the French into Englifli, a trad, entitled " A way of Recon- 
ciliation of a good and learned Man, touching the true nature 
and Subllance of the Body and Blood of Chrill."— Katherine, 
the fourth daughter in this learned family, though likewife 
fajnous for her knowledge in the Hebrew, Greek, aad Latin 
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languages, and for her Ocill in poetiy, does not appear to have 
been the aatbor of any diflind treatife.' 

' It muft, however, be remembered, that the literature of 
the women of that period extended comparztivelj bat to a few 
per(t>ns, and tbofe onl/ of confidentble rank ; the generalitf 
of the female £ex being in a ilate of ignorance. There was 
hy no means that difiufion of knowledge, that cultivation of 
mind, that taite (ot books, with which we now meet, in al- 
moll eveij company ofladiei. Neither do we find, thai the 
learned women of the fixteenth century produced fuch wo^ 
as have continued to be read much by poftcrity. The moft 
important prododion of any of Sir Anthony Cooke's 
daughters, was Lady Bacon's tranflation of Bifiiop Jewd's 
Ap^ogy; and yet, who ^nt an antiquary will now feck for 
It, or give himfelf the trouble of perufing it ? Not afingle , 
poctefs, dcferving to be menti(»)ed, arofe in this countiy till 
the feventeenth century. The Dutchess of Newcastle, 
^rs Kathekihe Philips, and Mrs. Behn, appear to have 
been the firft who could, in any degree, merit that appella- 
tion. Independently of poetry, the learned women of Eliza- 
beth's reigu have b^n far exceeded by the ingenious ladies of 
the prcfent age, both in the general and extenfive utility of 
their writings, and in the elegancies of compofirion. There is 
a remark to be made concerning the difierenc^ between the 
literature of the ladies of the fixteenth century, and that of the 
females of more recent times. The "former entered deeply 
into the fludy of the ancient languages ; whilft the latter, be- 
fides acijuiring a ftill.in the modern tongues, efpecially the 
French and the Italian, have paid'lheir principal attention to 
the culiivacion of general knowledge ; though a few of them 
have been no fmall proficients in the learning of antiquity.' 

' Among the numerous Divines of this period, who have a 
claim to peculiar and extraordinary difiind^ion, both as men 
of letters and as improvers of their native language, we have 
already mentioned RiCHiRD Hooker, to whom we lliall join 
the name of Thomas Bii.son, fuccefEvely Biftiop of Worcef- 
ter and Wincheflcr. Tliis prelate was one - of the finalcor- 
reftors of the Engliili tranCation of the Bible, ia the reign of 
jAMtsI. For this ofSce he appears to have been particularly 
qualified, as his fty'e is, in gatieral, more eafy and harmonious 
than was common among the ecclefiaftics of his time.' 

' Amidft the sridlefs thtological prcduftions of the age, orr- 
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gioal works in Ethics were almoft totally unknown among 
us, till at length the public received ample gratification from 
Frahcis Bicon'b E&ys, concerning which we need not faj, 
. that they opened a licb treafury of moral ohierration, and 
that they were worthy'of the great and comprehenGve mind* 
{rota which they fn-oceeded. The name of Eflays was then 
new^ to the world, and perhaps had been derived from Mon- 
taigtie. Thus Bacon introduced into" England a fpecies of 
writing, whicli has fince been largely cultivated, which has 
produced a vaft number of beautiful compofitions, and which 
conftitutes an elegant part of modem literature,' 

Xhe fpecimens of compofition quoted by Dr. Johnfon, in 
his Hiftory of the Englifii language, .extend only to the period, 
,in which Dr Wilfon wrote ;'a oun whofe merits in refining 
his native tongue we have Hated in page Ixxiti £:: feq. It would, 
however, have been very ufeful, if Dr. Jphnfon had produced 
further fpecimens, • taken from the writers of the fixteenth 
and feventeenth centuries, fb that the fubfequent tranfition, 
from the Saxon-Normannic to the modern Englifh language, 
might have been exhibited in an uninterrupted view, During 
a period of two centuries and a half, a living language muft 
undergo great changes. This is particularly obvious ip the 
German, when we compare the language of the modem Ger- 
mans with that of Luther and his cotemporaries. I propofe, 
therefore, to conclude this Effay with a few geneisd remarks. 
■I. The cultivation of a language altogether depends upon 
the progrcfs, which a nation makes in tafte, and in philofophi- 
cal acquirements. The latter enrich a language, while the for- 
mer contribute to give it an agreeable form, and to regulate 
its inflexion and harqiony. Henfie the hiftory of a language 
cannot-'be properly exhibited, witjiout giving a clofely con- 
neded view of the refpeftive improvements of the people, that 
make ufe of this language. 

2. As in languages we find no arbitrary but conventional 
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arrange- 



* If it were confiftent with the limits allotted to this publication, 
many other fpecimens from later writers might have been iDferted. 
Bat a« the works of the beft authors, during the feventeenth and 
eighteenth centories, are pretty generally known, this omiffion 
pannot be confidcicd as material. 
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arrangements in every part of them ; hence the changes, 
which a language fro|n time to time undeigoea, maft be de< 
duced and explained froM the particular circanftaoces, to 
which a nation is placet!. In order to fix out attention here 
eiclufivelj upon the Englilh language, we may <Aferve, 
that though the conquefl of England by the Normans, points 
out the caiife of the fubfequent mixture of the' Saxon-Danidi 
dialed' with tile Noimannic ; yet as many nations have bem 
conquered by invaders, whofe languages were not introduced 
into the vanquilhed countries, this ini.vture cannot be fatis- 
fr.£lority explained, unlefs we have recourfe to a variety of 
concurrent circumltances. Among thefe, the relative fitoa* 
tion, in which the conquerors were placed towards the conquer- 
cd, deferves particular attention.' As long as the conquerors 
ruled the natives with defpotic rigour, their language pre- 
vailed, both at court and in common life ; they compelled the 
fubjugaCed Britons to make ufe of the Normamttc language, 
ns well in their mutual intcrcourfe ae in all public tranfa^ions. 
Thus this language fpread rapidly, even among the lower or- 
ilers of the people. But as the dominion of the proud Norman 
Barons did not continue lor>g enough, tofupprefs completely the 
language of the country ; and as the lower clafTes, under Henry 
11, again acquired their former importance, the old popular 
language likewife refumcd its former authority. Befides this 
circumilance, the nation at tlip-fame time advanced in know- 
ledge, tafle, and improvements of every kind, fo that the de- 
ficifencies and iraperfe£tions of the ancient language were fooa 
dilcovered. On this account, the more refined Normannic 
tongue, with which the people were already acquainted, was 
mingled with the diale<fl of the natives : and as England 
henceforth continued to improve in knowledge and tafte, by 
its intevcourfe with France, it happened, that the French lan- 
guage difplayed its influence more and more upon that of the 
Englifli ; partiailarly as its kindred dialeft, the Normannic, 
had already paved the way for this mixture. Hence, too, we 
can explain the fnigular phenomenon, that of two names given 
10 the fame object, the one of which is of Saxon-Danilh, and 
the other of Normannic or Frcndi cxtraftion, the latter Ihould 
be more drgnilicd than the fonntr, or, at Icaft, ufed more fre- 
. <juently among the higher tlaflts of fociety. The words ox, 
i-.tlf, 'xclher, are derived' from the Danifli-Saxon ; hut hetf, 
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o*a/, and mutton * from the Normannic-French. Many other 
inilances of a limilar nature occur in modern Englifli, 

3. Befides the peculiarities found in every individual na- 
tion, there arc, in many languages of nations intimately con- 
nefted, always fome particulars, in which they all agree : and' 
as this ia obfervable during one and the fame period of time, 
it mull be explained from the prevailing fpirit of the age. lu 
order to give an example of this kind, we (hall mention the 
appearance of the foftening letter e, which, iince the fifteenth 
century, has been prevalent in feveral languages of Europe. 
The adoption of this letter appears to have arifen in confe- 
quence of the progreiEve refinement of tafte, fc that fpeakers 
and writers of modern languages felt the neceffity of foftening 
the harfhnefs of the vernacular tongues, which were overload- 
ed with confonants. For this purpofe, the infertion or the 
addition of the vowel e has been the moft ufual and the moil 
genera! , expedient ; by which, among other languages, the 
French in particular has been much refined. The fame has 
been adopted in the German, as the words, Bube, Knahe, A 
boy ; Kafe, cheefe ; enge, narrow ; blode, weak, timid ; Getreide, 
com, and many others, were fince that period written and 
fpoke'n with an additional e, inllead of the harder words, Btib, 
Kaab, Kas, eng, bl'od, Getreid. — A fimilar method has been 
praikifed in the Englifli language, as Is obvious from the fpe- 
cimens given in the eailier periods of its Hiftory. But the 
limits of propriety, in this refped, were foon tranfgreffed in 
all the modem languages, and this e was frequently 'annexed, 
without neceffity, to many words, in which it ferved only to 
obfcure their Arufturc and inflexion, or at leaft to reader them 
aukward and heavy. Such are, in German, the words, die 
Gefcbwlfterf, the bvothurs,and fifters ; die Burgermeijiere, the 
Durgo-mafters ; ofte, frequenlly ; nine, purely ; die Abhitungef 
the derivation ; and in Englifti, the words, ordering* both ?, 
accordyug*, fuchf, any^, and many others. Hence all the lan- 
guages, as the people advanced in found ta^e and knowledge, 
have, in latter times, rellrained this addition within certain ^uul 
proper limits. 

* The words hfre e[ii[)loyed in illuflatrion of the remark, do not, 
appear to have been diftiiiaiy uiiderftood by Mr. Adelung ; for 
they arc not ftriSly fynonymous, and though ihey both refer to 
the objects expieffed by them, yet always iri dillcrent ilates o£ 
their exiftence. W. 
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A Pbilofopbicd view of the English Language 



Why called Hihjo^tfal? 

Xt has now become ufual in language, to call that method of 
treating a ftibjed pbUofophical, where we not oaly defotibe tho 
phenomena as they exift, bnt inquire alfo, how they came to 
be what they are, and why they are fo. And it is merely in 
this fenfe I make ufe of this expreffion here j for the tenn 
fhilofopbical ftrifUy implies nothing more than rational. It 
would lead me toc^far, were t to fliow the fuperiority of this 
rational method in languages, over the mechanical mode of 
teaching, hitherto praflifed. It has already been introduced, 
with fuccefs, in adl the other fciences ; language alone is . 
behind in this refpeS : for which reafon grammar muft AUl 
be contented with the contemptible appellation of a mere art, 
however fufceptible it may &e of a fcientific method. All I 
intend here is merely an experimental inquiry, in which I 
propofe to feled a few of the more remarkable phenomena 
occurring in the Englilh language ; fo that the reader mult 
by no means exped to fihd a grammar, in the coouuon accep- 
tation of that term. 

Of the EngHJh Language. 

What has been the origin of the Englilh language, asa 
by what means, by what intiinlic and extrinfic changes it' 
lias been gradually improving, for upwards of a thoofand 
years part, has been fliewn in the preceding Eflity. — It is fpo-^ 
ken ia the greateft part of -Esgland, and in the Low-lands' 
of ScotlJend, while, on the Contrary, in (he mountainous parts 
of Scotland, in Ireland, and in the EngliQi provinces of Wales 
and Cornwall, anothei language prevails, which is tlie offspring 
of the oldetl language of the country, the OTitJfli, and "bears an 
aflinity to that fpoken in the French province of Bcitautiy. 

0/ 
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Of the Englijh Written Language. 

The Engliih, like every other living language, is again cb- . 
vided into various dialefts, which differ, partly according to 
the diftri^ls of the country where they are fpdkcn, partly ac- 
cording to the degrees of cultivation acquired by thofe who 
fpeak theiri. The moft improved of thefe dialefts, as in 
every Other language, is likewife the written language of the 
nation, and in the ftrifteft fenfe ternaed the Engliih language. 
The moll accomplifhed part of the nation is here, as in many 
6lher Aates, the court, and the higher claffes of the inhabitants 
of the Capital ; fot wealth and tafte are generally the attend- 
ants of the court, and their natufal influence on language is 
here accordingly moft remarkable. Hence it is this refined 
dide£l:, which aU i*riters of tafte employ, and which, oiit of 
the Capita], can be learned only irom books. 

Divifion of Grdmmar. 

Grammar is divided into two principal parts, of which the 
firft and moft important relates to the art of fpeaking. with 
propriety, the fecond to the art of writing eorreftly, or ortho- 
graphy. As one muft firft fpeak properly, before he can 
write with accuracy, orthography ought, in juftice, to hold 
the laft place in every grammar. Yet as no progrefs can be 
made in fpeaking, without acquiring the elementary part of 
the mode of writing, it is cuftomary to begin *ith the ortho- 
graphy ; particularly in fueh languages as are fpoken dif- 
fweutly from what they are written. 

X)fthe Englijh Wriliin CharaBers. 

There is every. reafon tit believe, that the ancient Britons 
were as little acquainted with the art' of writing, as any of 
the rude and femi-barbarous nations of thofe times. The 
Romans, indeed, as foon as they eftabliflied themfelves in 
Britain, likewife introdoeed their written charafters' ; but it 
does not appear, that they were adopted by the natives : and 
ihotigh this had been the cafe, they would have been loft by 
the filccceding invafions of the Saxons, who, at their firft ap- 
pearance in this country, were a more rude and favage people 
dian the ancient Britons. — As foon as the Saxons were con- 
verted to Chriftianity, they received the RiMnan chajacters 

froia 
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from their Ftalian and Gallic teachers of religion ; and thefe 
characters had heea already UaDsformed, and adapted to tlie 
iiuuiiog hand, thea ia ufe. 

Of the Jttglo-Saxon jilphahet. 

As the Saxons had certain founds in their unpolifhed and 
Ikirlh language, with which the Romans, as well as the culti> 
TBted Gauls were unacquainted, and which therefore could 
not be exprcffedby the conMnon written characters of the lat- 
ter, many of thefe were changed, and fome new ones adopted ; 
fuch as that which reprefents the hiffing tb, and which Was 
liorrowed from the Greek 0, thJta. This alphabet, termed 
the Anglo-Saxon, maintained its ground till the iavafioa of 
tlie -Normans, and for a con£deiabIe time after that event. 

Ofil.difif,. 

However much the ancient Roman characters might have 
been disfigured by the coriupted tafle of the middle ages, they 
fiJU retained a certain affinity to their original form : but this 
affinity was deflroyed by the peculiar Anglo-Sason letters. 
— In the Saxon and Saxo-Uanifh periods, the national 
tatte, notwitl I {landing the progrefs it had made, was*. Hill 
niuoh too rude, to exhibit this corruption; in a fenfible 
manner. But when the Normans fubjeCled England to 
their power, and began to fpread the higher degrees of im- 
provement, that prevailed in France; when the Saxo-Da- 
Tiifti language itfelf was refined by the Nermann ic and later 
French ; tliis. aukward ftate ot things became evident, the old 
Anglo-Saxon charaCleis were again abandoned, and the Romaa 
r.lphabet in its pure form, fuch as prevailed at that time in 
France, was confequently adopted, in preference to the former. 
This change, however, was now attended with the inconve- 
nience, that the fimple hilling middle-found, which had for- 
merly been e.xprefled by the letter e, borrowed from the 
Greek, behoved now to be denoted by the compound ti, 
which could e:; pre fs if only in a very imperfeCt manner. But 
it' the imprdvements in a language be carried on with talte, 
ef two ir. conveniences, that one is always preferred, which is 
the leafl repngnant to the fen& of beauty and propriety. The 
old Anglo-Saxon figure difagreed altogether with the fym- 
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metry of the Roman letters ; and therefore proved more offi.-n- 
five to found taAe, than the th, although it be a compound 
fign for a Ample fouild, becaufe it was ftill agreeable to the 
Roman Fafhion, at leaft with refpeft to its ftiape. 

Of angular Written CharaBera. 
To trace all the changes, which thefe characters have, from 
time to time, uiidergone in their figure, would be tedious, and 
is not properly an objeft of this inquiry. I fiiall remark only 
one circumilance. In the latter centuries of the middle ag<^ 
when tafte arid induftry began to revive, there arofe a mode of 
writing, which is properly denominated the " Broken writ," 
but which, in commofi life, is generally called the " MqukiQi 
writing," becaufe the monks, in particular, ufcd it in tliesr 
nianufcripts. It is alfo frequently termed the " Gothic cha- 
rafter," not as if it had been invented and ufcd by rhe Goths, 
but in fo far only, as we are accuftomed to call all that tafte 
Gothic, which delights in angular, pointed, and curled orna- 
ments. As this handwriting was Certainly more beautiful 
than the long and " waving" current hand, formerly in ufe, 
it afterwards became general over all Europe, and maintained 
its glace, till the revival of the fciences and of good tafle, 
when people returned to the beautiful Roman letters, as they 
were fprmed,' before the barbarpu; nations imprinted on theni 
the marks of their corrupted and uncultivated tafle. 

Thefe characters were firft dilcontinued in Italy, where the ' 
round Roman hand was fooii revived, which is therefore term- 
ed Italian ; and whence it was by degrees introduced into 
ftveral countries of Europe. But as the prevailing degree of 
tiilLC was by no means uniform, either in all countries, or a- 
mong all the clafles of pne and the fame nation, this change 
happened in different ways, and with various modificatiouE. 
England, fince *he preceding century, has been gradually a- 
dopting the round Italian letter, in all writings deligned for 
the Iiigher and middle clafles \. ^hile, on the contrary, in fuch 
writings as are immediately addrefled to the common people 
(for inftance, in afts of parliament, public deeds, &c.) the old 
angular character, generally called " engrofiing," is ftill ufed^ 
becaufe they have been long accuftomed to. it, and have not 
yet acquired a fufiicient uegreq of tafte *, to perceive its in- 
elegance. The 

The author certainly alludes here to the Englilh lawyers oaly \ 
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Tie EngtIJb ivrite diferently from what they /peak. 

The £i(;lilh language coa&(ls of a mixture of tbe old SaxoD 
and Daniih. of the No/mannic and modem French, and of the 
Latin. The Italian and Spanifh are often added to this anm- 
her, but thefc two languages neither have had, nor could have 
had, fo great an influence on the EngUfh, as to form a coufli- 
tuent part of it, although individual words may be derived 
from them, which holds alfo with refpcd to many other lan- 
guages. And as the languages before mentioned are fo differ- 
ent from each other in their external and internal ftruflure, it 
is eafy to fee, that this affociation or combination of words 
could not take place without great violence, and the deftnic- 
tion of a great part of the peculiarities of each of the Ismguagts 
thus combined in the Englilh. Since, in all languages, a clofe 
adherence to etymology preferves their poculiar form, and his 
i tendency to prevent thofe remarkable changes, which the 
conftant progrefs of civiliiatJon, as well as the precipitate al- 
terations of the people, would otherwife produce ; it is not 
difficult to perceive, that, by this method of adopting and incor- 
pomting words, the proximate (Irufture of them, with rebc& 
to theearat leaft,muR in a great variety of inilances bedeftiroy- 
ed ; efpeciafly as this ftrufture, in general, is but very imper- 
fe^Iy known In fuch words, as are derlved-from a foreign lao- 
gaagCf that forms a component part of the ancient language of 
ihe country. The pronunciation, accordingly, in all fncb 
mixed languages, is exceedingly variable ; becaufe the nearcA 
derivation, of the greater number of words. Is unknown to the 
people, who fpeak them ; and confequently there is no fixed 
immoveable point, to which the ideas denoted by them, mi^C 
be attached, and which could guide the toogue and the car. 
This deficiency is obvious in all thofe modern langus^es, 
which have been formed by a mixture with the Latin, as the 
Italian, French, SpaniQi, and Portuguefe, the pronunciation of 
which is expofed to far more confiderable changes than foch 
languages, as have remained pure and unmixed, like ibe Gei- 



4 the continuation of thie barbarous charafter is produflivt e[ 
onfiderable fees, while the difufe of it would materially affeSdieii 
•tereft. 
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man and her northera Gflets. Thofe mixed languages, too, 
would in a few centuries be deprived of their uniformity, had 
not the *' latent perception" of neceflity furnifhed thefe nations 
^Jith a method of preferving, for a long time, the proximate 
derivation of words, at leaft to the ey«, though the ear mav 
have lofl it. 

Explanation of this phenomenon. ■ 
The itMthod of preferving the etymology of words, as a- 
iopted by the nations above alluded to, is ao other than this, 
that people write differently from what they fpeak : a phe- 
nomenon, which indeed has been hitherto leprefented, by 
grammarians and philoiophic linguifts, as the moil palpable 
abfurdity that can be conceived ; although the agreement of 
all the ^veftern nations of Europe, in wh at they have thus term- 
ed abfurdjty, ihould have convinced them, that there miift be 
fome reaf ju for it, and which ought not . to be overlook- 
ed. This reafon then is no other, than to prefcrve, as long as 
is necefiary, to the eye at leaft, the proximate derivation by 
means of writing, although the pronunciation has loft it; to 
promote thereby that uoiverfal intelligibility, which is tbe 
firft and principal objeft of language ; and, at the fame time 
to prevent the fwerving and fluctuating pronunciation, as 
long as pofllble, from further and ftill greater deviations. — 
An example or two will ferve to make the matter more evi- 
dent. The following words, being borrowed from the French 
aiid Lalin languages, legality, legion, organ. Orgies,' are now 
pronounced legallity, led'sbua, argun, ard%hy^. . If they were, 
written in this manner, an Englilhman might, at length, learn 
to underftand them tolerably welt, but he would ftill find a dif- 
ficulty, when tbefe words occurred to him again in their ori- 
ginal language, to recognize his own in them. The bond of 
conneftion between the Engliftj language and its conftituent 
parts ■would thus be diflblved," and the reciprocal intelligibili- 
ty would thereby be rendered obfcure. Further, as the pro- 
nunciation in all fuch mixed languages, from the caufes above 
mentioned, is from time to time confiderably changed, many 
words would foon become altogether obfcure and imintelli- 
gible, did not the etymological way of :writing them, ftill 
maintain their true fofm, as long as is prafticable and neceffarj. 
Befideg, the adherence to the neareft derivation, and the pic- 
fervatioq of the original form of words, by accurate writ i 
m « 
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arc likewife the means of preventing the extremely fluftuating 
pronunciation from ftill greater deviations. This is the true 
realon, why all the weftern Europeans, and confeqnently the 
Engliih too, write diflerently from what thej fpeak : and as 
this phenomenon has been produced entirely by " the latent 
perception of purpofe and means," which is involved in fo 
much obfcurity, that, fo far as I know, their grammarians 
; Tiave not yet been able to account for it ; hence we receive a 
^eflbn, not to cenfure the like regulations, if they are univer- 
fally adopted by one oi more nations, until the real foundation 
of them has been djfcovered. The difference of this mode of 
writing from that of fpeaking, is indeed in itfelf au impeifec- 
tion ; but in all thofe languages, that are fo thoroughly mixed, 
it is a real perfeAion ; bccaufe it preferves, at teaft to the eye, 
the immediate derivation, and confequcntly furnilhes us with 
the eaiieft poffible method of underllanding words, while it 
ferves to prevent any fqrther deviations ip the pronuncia- 
tion. 

Of Orthography. 

On the preceding doctrine of pronunciation, is alfo founded 
the greatell and moA important part of the EngliHi' orthogra- 
phy, or rather, the orthograpTiy of the Engliih language is th^ 
reverfed doftrine of pronunciation ; becaufe it mull ihew, how 
every uttered found is to "be wrijten with its proper charac- 
ters. The lefs important parts of it are, the rules for uling 
initial capital letters, the divilton of fyllables, the fpelling of 
compound words, the~ otthographical figns, and the like. 

Of the JiruQurt o/wordt,- 
Neither orthography, nor the dodrine of tone, nor any o- 
ther part of grammar, can difpcnfe with the elements of the 
JiruSiare of word!, or etymology in the ftriflefl and moft rigid 
fenfe ; however much this has been neglefted in all the Eng- 
liih grammars, with which I am acquainted. Hence I pro- 
pofe here, to make an attempt towards tracing and marking 
the outlines of this doftrine, which is fo little underftood in all 
languages. 

DefinitioH of words and fyllables. 
Language is compofed of words. A word is the percepti- 
ble exprelGon of an idea, which is pronounced without fuf- 
pending the voice, ■ Words then arc the names of particular 

idea^ 
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ideas, arid are confequently as various in their ftriifture, as 
the ideas tliemfelves. . In general, a word may confift of one 
or more fjllables, and a fyllable 13 a perceptible found, which 
\b pronounced With a fingle emiiEon from the mouth, Sincej 
therefore, the vowels are fimple fotmds, which are produced' 
py the mere opening of the mouth, and diphthongs are double 
founds, namely two vowels, in which the voice palTes, with- 
out fufpenfion, from one opening to another, it follows from 
this, that a word properly contains aS many fyllables, as there 
6ccar in it vowels or diphthongs. I have ufed the term " pro- 
perly ;" for the pronunciation, in Engli{b, occafions a variety 
of exceptions, by fuppreffing many vowels, fo that for inftance 
a word, which in writing confifts of four fyllables, may ia 
pronunciation confift only of three. 

! Diiiifioa of words, according to their JirsEiure. 

All words, with refpeiS to their ftrufture, arc of three kinds ; 
they are either radicals; or derivatives, Or compounds. Con- 
traded words might alfo be added here ; but they belong for 
the moft part to the language of low life j for inftaace,^B^r 
for good father j gammer, for good mother ; or if they are at 
aUin general ufe, they are conudered and treated as radicals. 

Definition ofradtcali. 
Radical words are property fuch, as exprefs the firit origi- 
ns idea, of whatever kind, by a lingle emiHion from the 
mouth ; and hence they are uniformly, monofyllables, becaufe 
bvery original idea is founded on a fingle tranlient and 
undivided fenfation. Thefe radicals m«y again be divided in- 
to various fpecies : but in grammar, this divilion is not at- 
tended with any pradical advantage ; for every word that is 
a monofyllable^ if it cannot be proved to be contraAed from 
two others, is adiiiitted there as a tadical. In the following 
part of this treatife we fhall find, that, iti flnglilh, the moll of 
the words borrowed from the French, Latin, and other foreign 
languages, are treated as radicalsj of whatever number of fyl- 
lables they may confift. 

■ Among the radical words are Hkewife comprehended thofe, 
which have adopted the final letter if, for the fake of rendering 
the harfh monofyilahles fdmewhat fofter, although they ac- 
quire, by this procefs, an additional fyllable. In all the modem 
European languages^ particularly ia the Engiiili, German, and 
m 2 French, 
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French, this e has been an ufeful expedient, to foften the harfl^ 
nefs oi the old languages, and to introduce into them fmooth- 
nefs and harmony. Esaoiples of thb kind, in Eaglilh,- occur 
in the words ait, aicova, ah, anife, apiy to appeaje, babe, baixtt 
to- haie, Sf-c. i as likewife in the German words .i^^, an ape; 
Buhf, Knabe, a boy, and many others. Upon a fuperficial pe- 
rufal of Englifh works, written during the laft centuries, we 
(hall find, that this expedient, from aa extravagant fondnefs 
for refinement, has been carried to excefs,. and thus the ftruc- 
ture of words rendered obfcure. There is no doubt, that^ 
with iacrealing cultivation, the EngUlh perceived this impro- 
priety, and therefore rejcfted this e, with which, iu many 
cafes, the words had been uonecelTarity loaded : iu thofe words, 
however, where it was (till prefcrved in writings it was fup- 
pteOed in the pronuaciatiofi, and thus became a mute final e; 
hence the above mentioned words are pronounced abi, al- 
iah'Vjabl, annis, iibp, &lc. But whether this alteration hag 
been accomplilhed within proper limits, and whether the lan- 
guage has not acquire'd, through this medium, much nnnecef- 
fary harlhncfs, I Ih^ not attempt to decide. I muft only 6i>- 
fervff, that it is a very erroneous rule, by which, according 
to the Engliih grammarians, this mute f makes the preceding 
vowel ufdforntly long, if by the term long we are to under- 
ftand extcndtd. Examples of the contrary occur in the words, 
axe,Jlckle, badge, bottle, and a great many others ; befidc the 
wor(b confining of thiee and four fyllables, tn which the pre- 
ceding fyllable is n*t at all accentuated, and much lefs (bouli 
it bs lengthened, as in artifice, concurrence^ ptrceptiiitrifx:- 

Of Derivatives .- 

The limits of the derived qnd compound words cannot, iit 
every individual cafe-, be-accurately afcertained ; although they 
may be determined with firihcient precifion, according to the 
ideas conneded with thefe words. In a grammatical fenfe, 
B derived idea is formed by joining an obfcure collateral no- 
tion to a principal, or radical idea, and« by confidering both as 
one fingle idea : and a derived luord aviics from exprefling this 
obfcure collateral notion, by means of a^fytlable, which is no 
longer ufed as a peculiar word, confequently is' as obfcare as. 
the collateral notion itfelf. Such a fyllable is then called a 
derived fyllable. 

The dtrivtdMlflhles now are of two kinds ;. they arc placed 

either 
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«tther Ixfore or after the word : in the former caCe they iti» 
be called prapofita, while in the latter, we fhall call them pofi- 
pqfita. Both, however, mull ao longer be tifed as pecu- 
liar words ; for in this cafe the new woid is not a dtrivativf, 
but a compound. The prnfofita, as well as the pojipojita, are, 
in Englifh, of two different forts : they originate either from 
the Sazo-Danilfa, or from the Latin and Fiench. The words 
derived from the laJl two languages are, indeed, cosJidered 
as radicals, and are col fubjeft to anj determined rules ; but 
with the former, namely the Saxo-Danifh, he ought to be ac- 
curately acquainted, who is defirous of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Englilh language, and of facilitating his 
lludy of the tone or accent of words ; a doflrine, which, with- 
out this previous knowledge, would appear very perplexed. 

The principal /r^^^/a, from the SaxO-Danifh, are the lyl- 
tables a, be, for, (in fo far as it reprefents the German ver") mu^ 
and un i for luftance, away, aloud, abroad, above, anew, to a- 
bet, to abide, abode ; before, to begin, beget, befall, befriend ; 
to mifgive, miflead, misbehave, millruA, millake ; unaware, 

unbelief, undone The chief French-Latin fyllables are the 

following; ac, com, con, em, en, ob, op, pre, re,/t,fub aaAfur. 

The principal Saxo-Daiiifli pojipo^ta are thefe : ard, cow- 
ard J «/, for forming paffive participles ; as created, oppreflid, 
animated ; el, fynonymous with the German el, as bow£l ; er, 
not only in fubftantives, where it correlponds with the German 
*r; adder, anfwer, alder, angler, "finger ; but likewife in 
verbs, to ftaromer, to waver ; 'and in prepofitions, as after ;— 
the fyllablc en, in adjectives, as leaden, fudden, fullen ; in 
verbs, to heighten, blacken, redden ; — e/s, abbefs, dutchefs, 
iargefs ',—ey, agreeing with the German ty, as abbey, fui- 
vey ; — ing, !*or forming the prefent participles, as well as fub- 
itantives, in both of which it correfponds with the German 
tag and ung : feeding, breeding ; — isb, like the German i/cb, 
in apiib, fooliib ; — /e, the fame as the Gernjan el, as idle; ancle, 
angle, apple ; — ly, as the German licb, particularly for form- 
ing adverbs, as abfolutely, greatly, accordingly — ntfi, for the 
formation of abflrad ideas, like the German ni/Sf as goodnefs, 
frankncfs, abllemioufnefs i—Jbip, not unlike the German 
fibaftf'as lordfhip, friendihip — y, corrcfponding with the Ger- 
man ig, in adverbs, and ey, in fubflantives, as already, ab- 
bey.-, „ But far more numerous are the terminations form- 
ed from thfi Latin-French fylliibles, ance, ant, ate, ble, hly, 

cal. 
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col, ele, cy, eir, ier, en, tnce, tut, ial, ian, ie, i/l, ive, mi, 
■^n, tion, Pttnt, or, ous, pit, tivt, urt,y,^jc. 1 cannot enter 
upon the fignification and the pra&ical ufe of all thefe deiived 
fyllablcs ; fince my purpofe, in tbis place, is merely diieded 
to excite the attention of fature teachers of the EnglUk lan- 
guage, with refped lo them. Let nobody, however, imagine, 
that the inveAigation of thefe particles is a mere tllufion ; for 
their utility, throughout the whole grammar, is very gMa^ 
particularly in the fubfequent doflrttie of the siccent. 

All thefe derived fjllables, and efpecially the pofiptjita, may 
again be combined with one another in different ways ; ib 
coward, cowardly, cowardlinefsi or cowardice ; crafty, craftily, 
craftinefs, or craJft \ yet to inveftigate their peculiar ftmSuie, 
would exceed the limits of this Eflay. 

Compound words: 

If two or more words, dill current by thenifelves, are com- 
bined into one, there arifes from this combination a compomtd 
•word. By means of derivation we conjoin an obfcure colla- 
teral notion to a radical idea ; but in compounding words, w« 
unite two radical ideas, or rather two clear notions, into one. 
The defign of fuch an union is to determiiie a word and its 
meaning, more accurately, by the medium of another | but 
frequently atfo to exprefs a metaphorical idd&, by means of 
both. That, which- is dettrmined by another, or the cardinal 
word, in Englilh as well as in. German, is placed laft : while 
the deterntiniag word, in boih languages, ftands foremoft: 
Thus in the examples, cherry-tree, child-birth, powerful, to 
undergo, to fubdue, the latter words contain the principal idea, 
that is more clofely determined by the words Adding fore- 
mo A. 

The compound words are as various as there are parts of 
fpeech, which can be mutually combined. The fubllantive 
■m-Kj in this manner be determined by another fubftantive, as 
gold-'filh ; or by an adjeftive, as green-fifli ; or by a4)arti- 
ciple, as looking-glafs ; or by a pronoun, as felf-conceit ; or 
by a verb, as break-fail ; or by an adverb, as fore-noon ; — the 
ndjeflive and participle may be joined to a fubllantive, as 
hand-full ; to another adjective, as big-bodied ; — the verb to 
a fubftantive, as horfe-whip, bind- weed ; particularly by the 
particle s_/orf, out, ah, ad, at, dc, in, ob, t, ex, &c. ;— tlie adverb 
to another adverb, as thcrc-fore, where-CTer, &c. 

I( 
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It would lead me too far from my objeft, if I attempted to 
define the nature of tme compounds ; &>r>this Can be accom- 
pliffied only by means of a minute and accurate invenigatioq 
of them, from which the general rules for the compounding 
of words mufl refulc, and at the fame time tho. various modi- 
fications, to which the d^ertnimng word is liable, might bo 
difcoverod and eltabliihei). 

Of the tone or accent of vJordt. 

The rules for the tone or accentuation of words, in £ng- 
lilh, are perhaps more Variable and intricate than in any 
other hinguage. This want of uniformity is owing, partly to 
the whole genius and difpofition of the language, partly to the 
, carelefs method andconfufcd notions of grammarians— i. Oa 
account of the genius and difpoiition of the language. The 
Engliih tongue is a mixture of the Saxon, Danifli, French, and 
Latin ; it has therefore lofl a great ihare of its peculiarity, 
while each of thefe foreign languages, being tlforoughly mix- 
ed with it, have likewife communicated to it a conGderable 
part of their analogical affinities, ^mong other parts of gram- 
taar, this deviation is obvious in the accentuation of words, 
which is r^ulated by different analogies j hence no general 
or determined rules can be laid down for it. In the Ger- 
man language, the tone is the moft regular and fettled part of 
grammar ^ hence it can be reduced to a few plain rules.^2. 
On account of the confufion prevailing among gramma- 
rians, who, in EngUfli, as well as in German, have always 
confounded* the ^ro/aiV meafure of the accent with that of 
the metrical, and theretore conftantly fpeak of long andjbort 
fyllables ; notions, which do not at all apply to this doftrine, 
and which occaSon great embaMafsment. 

I am induced to cenfure, upon this head, not only tjia 
grammarians and fchoolmafteri of the common fort, but even 
fuch teachers and writers as claim a fupcrior rank, foe 
inftance a JohnsoB, Sheridan, and feveral others. The 
latter has publiflied " A General Di^Ionary of the Eng- 
liih languftgej in two Volumes, Quarto, London, 1780 i" in 
which he confines himfelf entirely to the accent, and the 
pronunciation of vrords ; but, with refpeft to the for- , 
Iner, he proceeds in the fame intricate, fluftuating, and unde- 
terminad manner, as his other brethren of Prifcian's family. 
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Ix is therefore my aim ia this Eflaj, to propofe a method, \tf 
which rational tcachen ma^ in a great meafure, explaia An 
ebfcBTe doArine concerning the aocentnation of wonlf, Md 
thus arrive »l fome certainty, at leaft with refpeS to a esa- 
'fiderahle number of En^lh words. Previouflj to dii* W 
^uiry, however, it will be requifite to premife foiiie genenl 
ideas, and to difmils altogether, the fbrver nptioos of A<v i 
andjbort iyllftbles. i 

General DeJinUioni of the accent. \ 

The accent confifts in a particular elevstion of the ToCn, 
with which, in polyfjllables, the one fyllable is as it wen 
raifed above the others : thus in emergettty, employmtnt^J^ 
fyllables mer and play are cdkd accentuated Jyllahles. "Re 
reafon of this njode of diftinguiJlking one fjllable from uo- 
thcr, is properly contained in the nature of the word and the 
intention of the fpeaker, who, by thb elevation of the voice, 
points OUT that fyllable, which exprcQes the principal ida. 
and to which he chiefly direQs the attention of the beam. 
Hence the two accentuated fyllables, above mentioned, eon* 
tain the principal ideas of the words, in which they occar, 
and all the other fyllables denote only collateral ideas, at iu' 
ther determinations, inflexions, and the like. I have fiu^ 
that this, in the nature of the thing, is " properly'* the in- 
tentlon of the accent; for this reafon in the German, and pro- 
bably, too, in all other unmixed languages, we meet with the 
general rule, that the radical fyllable, in fuch words as coofift 
of a plurality of fyllables, always receives the accent ; 0pceit | 
contains the principal idea of the word. Jn the Germaa Iin. | 
^uage, this rule is fo general, that the few exceptions from it 
fcarcely deferve any attention. But as the EngliJb is a very 
mixed language, thi? lule is liable hero to a much greater wkd- 
ber of exceptions } efpecially with refpefl; to the words bor- 
' rowed from the Latin and French, in which the radical 
fyllable has become obfcure, fo that it cannot in all in- 
Aances preferve its due accent. Since I propofe to refume 
that fubjed in another part of this El^y, I fliall here osly 
remark, that thofe words from the Anglo-Saxon, which are 
ftill current in the EngU(h language, follow this n^ aod peT> 
haps as uniformly as in the German. 

Uyiinilion of the accent as to iti force. 

The tooe or accent mnft be diftbgoiihedi both as to its 
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taice and daration. Widi refpeft to the former,' it may be 
divided into the principal and concurreai force of the accent. 
There are certain polj-Tyllables, in which two of the fyllables 
are marked by the accent, when one of them, that requires 
the flrongelt elevation of the voice, receives die principal 
force ; while the other, in which the elevation of the voice is 
weaker, is uttered with a concurrent force. Thus, in the word 
h6rfc-coQrfer, the fyllable bar, as well as the fyllable caur, 
are both marked by the actjent ; yet with this difference, that 
the former is more ftrongly pronounced, and the principal 
force ia laid upon it ; while in the latter, the elevation of the 
voice is ^veaker, and confequendy it is denoted only by a eon-t 
current force. There is, however, a general rule, which de- 
fecvcs to be rentarked in this place, and according to which no 
word can have more than one principal accent. But the cafes, 
in whic^ words, befide the principal one, may have a con- 
current accent, are the two following : i, in compound words, 
where every word retains its accent, yet fo that, in one of the 
words, this accent becomes the principal or predominant founds 
as will clearly appear from the feqiiel j a, in derivatives confift- 
ing of polyfy liable s, which require the principal accent, to be 
luA ijpon the fourth or fifth fyllable from the end j in which 
cafe, unlefs a fyllable be fupprcfied* one of the derived fylta- 
bles received a, fecondary or concurrent accent ; becaufe three 
or four fyllables in fuccefBon, without any diOinftton of tone, 
would offend the ear. In the word degeneratenep, the ac- 
cent refts upon the fyllable ge ; and though the e in the fyl- 
lable te be fupprefled, there would dill foUow three fyllables 
in fuccelEon, without any elevation of the voice, if the fylla- 
ble ra were not pronounced with a fecondary accent ; by 
which means this monotony is avoided. The fame occurs ia 
the v)OTAi,fAtbtrlinefs, dHieatenefi, dhfolutely, 8«' 

Of the duration of the (iccent, 
'Whether the accent be principal pr fecon.dary, it is with re^ 
fytSt to its duration, either extended (long^ or acute, (fliort). 
It is extended, when the voice dwells longer upon the vowel, 
is in the words, fame, fate, father ; an;a/f ,wheii it quickly paffes 
over the vowel and tells upoii the confonant, which then ac- 
quires a double found, as in fan, wh^n, mother, p^n. Thele 
diftin^ions between the extended and acute accent, the gram- 
marians of the EngUlh as well as the German and other lan- 
9 guages^ 
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gua^s, h>Te eBtfenvotired to czprefi b^ the terras long wA 
Jjort ; but x^ tbcy were iindcr tbc nt*i&lj of cilliag tbg^ 
iyilablcs, which sre prpnonnced with bo acesM whatever, 
upon tha fame plan, either long of ILort, tl)ej iiiTodfed thmD- 
felves in perpetual labyrinths, from which there toa» no oTd^ 
The fad is, thM in profody evetj accentuated fjllablc is like- 
wife long, whether tbe accent b« extended or acute ; for heic 
the unaccentnated or neutral fyllables alone are fhorl^-rlo t^ 
Didianary of the Englifli language, which I bate puUifbediB 
two vol nines, 8ro. Leipzig, 1785 and' 179^, 1 b^ve ptMm«d 
out the extended pr Jong accent thns (a) and the acute w 
Ihort accent with this (a} mark ; yet as I was milled at the 
commencement of tbe work, by implicitly fbllowiag JohnCMi 
as my guide in tbe accent, 1 began that dilliA&ion oolj abwt 
tbe middle of the ktter A. 

Diffirence between, extended and acute fyBahUt.' 
From what has been faid in the precedli^ feAion, it U eri- 
dent, that in the exteoded accent the voice dwella lengei up(» 
the Vowel ; thus tbe focceeding confonant can have only a 
ipild and fimple found : as on tbe'contraiy, in the *cute accent 
the voice quickly glides over tbe vowel and refts upon the 
confonant, which confftqoently is pranonhced with more vatt- 
gy, or like a double confonant. Hence, in Gemuuit we find 
th^ excellent rttle prevailing, by which only a fiutple conCtu- 
ant is ufed after a long or extended vowel, bat a double con- 
fonant after a fliort or acute vowel ; excepting thofe cafeS, 
where two different confonatits accompany the preceding vqwd j 
fqrinftancpjiVJ ka>K,X came; J^/rJiL^ffim, the comb i die Mnfe, 
tlieMufejaw mUjjfen^ to be obliged. This rule indeed is 
liable to fome exceptions, but it forms neverchelefs one of the 
moA admirable peculiarities of that language ; a peculiarity, 
of which the iqodem innovators wifli to defpojl it ; as thefe 
men are more fond of deftroyingthan of crefting. But in the 
Engliih langqage, where the pronunciation is perpetually at 
war with' the brthography, that excellent rule cannot be 
put in praftice, as the exceptions from it are more □omemui 
than the cafes to which it applies. Thus the words, min, 
mud, miig,' mother, minion, fitc. have the ihort or acute ac- 
cent, though only a fingle confonant follows the vowel , while 
the words, all, alms, moll, ciU, fa^U, falfe, firm, gtc. take the 
long or extended accent, notwithltanding that the yowd is a*. 

com- 
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CiMttpnaitd fey two coatonants. Even (he orAographical 
diptthoBfjs sire not untforaily pfooounced as fuch; for tbey 
arc very frequently uttered ft ort or acute, aa is ot^vious in the ■ 
words, dead, hiid, Warn, Kad, rti^adow, Stc. Hay, it oftfea 
happens, *hat eVeu double founds, accordwg to orthography 
atleaft, may occur m fyllables, which, receive no accent; 
for inftancS ifl the words; chapkin, pidgeon; forfeit. In Uiefe 
circuiB«aiK«8,it muft b^ «JCtremely difficult to lay down fixed 
r«le6, in wbat cafes and fitnations the accent is acute, and 
where it muft be extended. 

O/ti^ accent of radicals. 
All radicals are origiaaUy jnonofyUables; except in tbe cafes 
Uiiady pointed out, where the harfli found of the monofylla- 
Uebasbeem foftened by tbe additional vowel e. As every 
tadical word is iTie fign of an idea, it likewise has its peculiar . 
dcitermined accent,bat which is perceivable only in combination 
with other words ; for the accent itfelf is nothing elfe tban 
tiiaa a relative idea. There are however words, which in the 
ceanesian of a fentence receive no accent, but rfirow it upon 
ihefucoeeing word; and thcfe ace commonly fuch words as 
ittaate .ciicuioitaaces or uniinportant modifications ; for in- 
flance; the article, fcvetal of the pronouns, and the particles. 
Ib « the ^er, my houfe, 6n the tafi^^ (he detefnuning words, 
tht, my, ■on the, thiovf their accent upon the fuhilantives that 
accompany .them. All thefe<iafe8 ought. to be drtertnined with 
pEectf on in an EngliJb grammar ; it is fufficieot here, to have 
iuBtod.at them.— -AH «heradie»l words, however, which fig- 
«iify principal ideas; fuch as fubftantives, verbs; adjedivcsv 
Bcc. muft neceSarily he aocentviated, . It is fevident froai thete 
teinaiks, that the accent, in "monoifyJlables, as well as m po- 
Iffyllahlesj wibolly depends on (he importance of the idea. 

O/the (iccent of dtrivativei. 
. With refpa3 to the accent, the derivatives tnufl be divided 
iWo two great olalfes ; namely into fuch a8 are derived from 
the Saxo-iDantifa, and into thofe which have been adopted 
bxiBi the iFpMKh and Latin ; both muft, m this refpeft, be fub- 
5^ te diffcre« rules. 

The words derived from the SaXo-Da n I fliV follow that very 
*sfy and precife rule, according to which, in polyfyllables, 
*he principal acce:)t is uniformly . placed . upon the originat 
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or radical fyUable { a rule, which in Gemua is liable to fewar 
exfeptions than any other, and which I bdieve to be as gene- 
ral in EogliJb, fince it is fa deeply founded on the nature of 
the things and the pHrpofe of language : for my part, I anx 
acquainted with no woi^, that can be coniidered a» exception!. 
A few inllanoes will ferve to iUuSrate this aSertion. The 
following are derivatives with additional preceding fyllables ; 
ajar, awdy, behind, beget, begin, besides ;— with focceeding fjl- 
lables are, deom (from the Low Saxon Ecktr, in whic& inflanoe 
the fyl^ble crn correfponds with the German final fjUable 
er), bdrenefs, beggarlinefs, tamenep, father, tn6tber, singer, 
hqfom, boijlerous, fudden ; — with both preceding and fucceed- 
ing fjllable$ are, ajhamei, beholden, behaviour, beginsting, be- 
comingly .—^Thoi^, who pay proper attentioD to this eafy rule, 
wilj find, that one half of the difEculties, in [dacing the ac- 
cent on Engliih words, is thereby removed. ' 

The words derived from the French and Latin, in fome in- 
ilances, llkewKe follow this rule ; to abate, to abandon, abridge, 
abominable, abfiemious &C. ; hut as the exceptions from it arc 
more numerous than the cafes to which it applies, it cannot be 
confidered as a general rule },fof in the examples, dvenue, bar- 
barity, bombardment, c6tHBi\ffary, continent, continuity, inecu^ 
Idtion, Stc. the accent ii throughout placed upon derived fyl- 
lables. In addition to this difficulty of diftinguifliing the ac- 
cent, we may obfcrve, that the Eoglilh words very frequently 
difplace the accent from the fyllable, which poflefled it ia 
Latin or. French. This is the cafe in the words, Europe, db- 
fence, ablative, abrogate^ dbfoiute, academy, accent, adage, dd~ 
locate, ajjignte, balloon, and a great many others. But even 
here fome general rtUes may be formed, which would hold 
good, at IcaA with refped to fqmc particular cafes. Thus in 
derived words, that terminate with the fyllables Jion, tion, 
cious and ttous, the accent refls upon the next-preceding fyl- 
lable : this and limilar rules we find already Hated in the com- 
mon grammars. — The canfes, from which the placing of the 
accent in Engliih words is fo precarious, are chiefly tbe fcJ^ 
lowing; i. becaufe thefe words had in their .original Ibd-l 
guages, namely in Latin and French, already deviated from 
the natural rule above mentioned ; the Latin words, impvtdre^ 
imprudmtia, adequatui, and the French words imputir, marine, 
marcher, opini6n,'ha.vc not prcfcrved their accents upon the ra- 
dical fyllables ; — 2. becaufe in the EngHlb language thefe 

words 
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wtxis wete frequently contri&ed, fo that a change in the pla* 
cine of the accent became neceHary ; v. g. to opine, from the 
Latin op^ri, or the French opiner ; although this accidental 
change was freqnentlj attended with the advantage of repla- 
cing the accent upon the radical fyllable of the word ; in this 
conditit>D we find the verbs, (o (fcjire, from the French dejirtri 
to dejjfidiri from the Lfttin defperare ; to deteflf from d^eftart. 

Of the accent nf compound words. 
Although every word, when compounded with another 
prefervea its peculiar accent (book-binder, back-bite) yet as 
there can he only one principal accent pronounced in each 
word, this accent ia nfnally, " and according to rale," placed 
npon the determining word, namely that which ftands fore- 
moft ; for inftance. Alder-man, dxh-trte, bdck-hite, bdci-wari, 
hAne-fult bare-foot, hUod-Jhed, coal-pit. I have faid, *' act:ording, 
to ride i" for there are indeed many exceptions here, not oaly 
with refpeil to various particles, as in the words ill-mighty^ 
wu4ther, arch-diacon,with-bbld,'U)Uh-oiit,v}bere-bytUii-like,un' 
dtr-take, &c. but likewife in the triple compound words, at- 
to-gitber,aJh-'Wednet-day, vjbat-fo-^ver, bere-to-jhre, for which 
inllances, however^ many £xed rules might be difcoyered. 

ReJleBians upon words as parts offpeech. 

The rules concerning the letters and their pronunciation, 
the ftrufturc of words, and the accent founded upon that 
QtnSure, compofe the firft and etymological part of grammslr ; 
after which foUows the fecond divifion, treating of words as 
l»art8 of fpeech, and their inflection. Words arc called pixrts 
of fpeech, in fo far as they denote different modifications of 
ideas in the connexion of a fentence : and in order to underftand 
alanguage thoroughly, we muft previoufly acquire clear no- 
tions of this fubjefl.— Speech is the audible enunciation of 
our ideas, and thcfe are (generally) produced by objed:! 
without iis. In fo far as thefe obj^s affeft the leprefenta- 
tions of the mind, they are of two kinds only ; namely, either 
felf-fubfifterit things, i, e. fubflances ; or thofe circumftanees 
and modifications which occur in fubflances, i. e. the accidental. 
If our fpeech were conformable to the nature of things, we 
fiiould have no more than thefe two parts of fpeech ; but as 
we cannot comprehend a fubllance with all its relations, at on* 
ive thefe in an uniform manner, various parts 

«6 
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^fpeech mnft Beod&rily rrfalt; pirttcu'krly -with rtCpeS to' 
•he accUtnUd. Bcfides, the degree of perfpicnity in oot too- 
ii^eprioas raiderti a new diflinftion necefliry ; fince the tepre- 
feotadoDi of the mind are cither fo obfcure, tiiat they remuD 
mere feB&tions, or afliirae the form of dear notions. As, 
therefore, with refped to the parts of fpeech, crcTy diing de- 
pends npOTi the method, in which they arc eihfljitea toflie 
micd ; and as this method is by no means tlniform in all na- 
tions, confequently the number and difpofition of the pwts 
f>f fpccch do cot correfpoitd wilJi each other in all langiuges. 
The EngliHi, for example, bxve arranged their ideas aiid rcpie- 
fentati(R)g in Ae manner as ft^ws. 

I. AbftroTe reprf^entatioos, or mtlxftnfati^iu, in as aUlnft 
lenCe. The eifprefficnf of thefe affords the itaerjeSionfi or 
words of fenfttlon, which denote mere abftrafl fenlaticma. 
— From the Itigher brsnches of etymoltwy we learn, that 
the interjeftions ore ttie foundation of all langnage ; becanfc 
our reprefentatioos tnttft ^ firft abffmfe, and coofequcndy 
mere lealaticHis^ bcfcM Aey cui be dereloped into clear no- 
tions, 

II. Diftind reprefen'tations or ideas, the cxpreflioa of which 
fumijbes n« with vierdt, in the fnolt concrete and peculiar 
fcDfe.— rbe thin^, of which w£ have ideas, are of a two- 
fold natme ; namely, 

1 . Stlf-fuifijlent tbiagj ot fuhfianctt, and every thing that 
is eidtibited to the mind as independent. The ^n or ez- 
prcffion of them is the/uhfianthe.- 

2. j^ccidtniat thingt, among which we coibprife all HaX 
can be diAiogiri&ed in the felf-fabfillent fbing, and that H- 
Utes to it. In generd, Aiis is again of a twofold natsrc i 
for it is either belonging to the thing itfelf, as red, gr^, 
hemutifiU; or it is external to it, iahow,bertf aivajn in 
die former cafe, it is called a quaiity ; in the latter, a* ^■ 
CKntfiamct. But according to the manner oS estubitisg ii, 
this accidental thing i$ agaip divided into difierent dSSa, 
which aSffd an equal tiambcr of p&rts of fpeech. It is vw- 
£Hcrcd^ 

A. Indepeadendy, external to the felf-fubfillcnt thine, and 
fend in immediate connexion witii it ;' and then' it is in' the 
•foiefaid manner of two kinds; namely, 

1. a ^laiity; hence aiifey the qualifying word, crtht 
ndrerV 
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adrerb of quaUty,»hich can beprcdksited of the fubftantivc, 
only by mevis of a verb ; 

2. a. circufifftanci, which in gramoiar, is of three different 
kinds ;~yii. ^ 

a, an indepeadent circiimllance, the adverhium circam' 
jZaM*fcr,orawordexpreSiycofacircunift8nce,iiithciiioft 

concrete tenfe ; 

b, the relation fubfifting between ti^o felf-rabfiflent 
things, the prepqfition -f uid 

c, the reUtion between fCDtences and their memb^s, 
the eonfuntiion. 

p. As comprifed in the »ti:ibute, i. c. famething accidental 
f-efpefting the ^ircifm&ance of time, number, &c, predicated 
' of th« feff-fabfiflent thing, viz. the «f r^. 
C. A.3 already attributed, or ip inimediate connexion with 
the fobftantive. This is either 

I. a predicated quality, i. e. a property, the name of 
wlucfa is expreffed b/ the adjeaive j or ■ 
A. a circumHance } suid then again 

a, of felf-fubUftence, thc'article ; 

b, of the accidental relation to the perfop, tlie/ra- 
ncum ; and laftly 

c, of computation, the numher. 

Farther refleCiidns up$n -words. 

From the premifes laid down, the following parts of fpeech 
ire the neceffary refult : 

1. The f^iftantvot, or the fign of all things,whichdonot only 
fubEft of themfelvcs, but which are likewife conceived aa 
Juch. It is either a pitope^ name, ttomtn propriwtt ; or the 
name of a certaiQclafs of things, nomeit appellativum. As the 
latter appertains to feveral things of the fame fpecies (for irt- 
ilance, tnan^ horfe, houfe,') and thus again fuSers a great dim!, 
imtion of its felf-fubfiftence, certain words became neceJ^y, 
in order to reftorc this felf-fubfiftance, in fuch iituations as 
required it. This-waa accompliflted 

2, by means of the articles -, 

3, by numhfrj, that exprefs the circQmilance of computa- 
^on ; and 

4, by the pronomt ; which lervx to denote the immediate 
[elation of the perfon, in connexion with the fubfiantive. 

■ 5*' 
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5, The accident^ thing, as conneAed with the fubftance it- 
felf, is conliderei), in the German language, in two differoit 
ways, ntraely of itfelf (per ft), in which cafe it can be pn- 
dicated of the fubltaative, by means of a verb only, v. g. itis 
haufi is large ; or in imineijiate connexion with the fabftantir^ 
as the large boufe, a great boaft. In the former cafe it i» cdlcd 
adverbium qualitatls or ^ qualt/ying luord ; but in the]atter,it 
M fimply an adfeBivum or a word of property : this is derived 
from the former, by means of a pecttliat method of ioflediog 
k, by grammarians cdlcd coacrettoa. Id Eoglilh, however, 
tiiis diftin^ion does not prevail ; for the adjeftives here are 
Bowife difterent ftoiii the adverbs of quality ; hence a peculiar 
(ertn of art would be requifite to denote, with precifion, the 
idea combined inbotbcafes; God ualmigbty,^Ri.tbe alm^Uy 
God.— -To this head alfo belong the partUtplei, which ate 
not coafidered as particular parts of fpeech, but are either id- 
jeftivcs or adverbs of quality derived from the verb ; fo that 
they exprcfs, in the fame word, the collateral idea of tioM. 

6> The verb, a part of fpeech, predicatii^ of the fubftantiye 
that which is accidental, together with different collateral 
ideas, combined in one and the fame word. 

7, The prepojitioni ; 8, cotijunSiians ; and 9, iiiterjeStiofUf ha. 
-viag been confidered in the pieceeding feSion, require no far- 
ther explanation. 

Artaiyfu oftbe inflexions. 
That which is accidental may be exprefled in a great v»^ 
riety of ways, as belonging to the felf-fubfitlent thing j whence 
a number of cafual relations arif«, which would render our 
fpeech extremely prc^x, if we bad not contrived means of 
immediately denoting them hi the compafs of every word 
itfelf, through fimple radical founds, i. e. by itdiefting the word. 
The Germans have adopted the fallowing ia.aA.ts, of inQeOion. 
I. The diftinAton-of plurality in fuhllantive», or thc_^rwi- 
tion of tbe plural. 2. The diilinftion of the relation fuVfilUng 
between the fijbftantive contained in the predicate, and the 
fubjeit ; the' dechj^on. 3. The dilUn£lton of the gender in tbe 
words determining the fubllantive ; the piotiott. 4> The 
change of an adverb of quality into an adjedive ; theconcre-, 
lion. 5. The diflinflion between a higher and thchigheft de- 
gree exprefled in an adverb of quality, or adjeftive j the degree^ 
i^comparifon. And finally, 6, the liftipaioa of the differeot 

relations. 
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xelations, which verbs denote,or the conjugation. — The Eng-. 
iijh language is, with lefpefl to the inflection <rf words, very 
fimple, or rather defeftivc j for, of the fix Dvodes of inflexion 
above fpecified, three only ace known in Englifh ; namely, the 
formation of the plural, the degrees of comparifon, and the 
conjugation. As the adjective here is in no manner different 
&oGa the advert of quality, f(ad as the fubftantives likewife 
have no pecidiar decleBfion, thcrecan be exhibited neither.coffr 
Cretim nor motion in tfieir form. 

I. Furlbsr reflexions en the Jiib/hantive, 

1. Vivifiono/it. 

^very part of fpeech mnft be f^parately confiijered in gra;B-_ 
^aar ; it muft be divided into its different fpecies, and the in- 
flections, to which it is liable, muft there be exhibited. The 
fabftantive juftly occupies the firft place, a^ It is the moft im-' 
portant word in (pecch ; in the next place, the words which 
determine the fubftantive, nainely the articles, adjeftives, pro- 
Qouns, and nmpbejrs ought to follow ; after thefe the verbs, 
and finally the adverbs and^ interjections conclude the whole. 
As it is not my intention to write a grammar in this Effay, 
I Jhall content myfe^f ^ith making a few remarks Upon each 
part of fpeech. 

The fubftanuvQ is ihe %n of a felf-fubfiftent thing, or a 
Aibllance,' This. U either really and independently fubfifting i 
or it is not fubftantially exifting, and only reprefented as; 
felf-fubfiftent : the former is called a concretutn, the latter an 
■a^/JraC^wm.The^iceW thing is again divided into fonrclafiesf 
for it reprefents either the name of an individual, the proper 
name, nomin pi-oprium-; or that of a whole clafs of fimilat. in- 
dividual things, nemeit appelfativum ; or that of a multitude of 
things, in which no individuality is diftinguiflied ; a coUeftive. 
name, nomen colleilivum ; or laftly, that of matter, nomen. 
materials, fuch as iron, wood, ftone, bread* 

3. Tit gender of /u^antivet. 

Many languages divide all their fubftantives into .certain 

clafiTes, borrowed from the phy&cal gender of the animal 

■ Itingdomf fo that all their words of determination, i. e. the ar- 

' ■ - ■ o " -titles, 
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tides, pronouns, adjectives, tod fomrtinies aKo the nsukt^i'^,' 
muft mark the gender pecidi%r to every fuManttve. The, 
queftion now ari^g, whether this be likewise tbe cafe ia £ag- 
liSi. If we follow the common fiatemcnt of graiamaxiam, we 
mud anfwer in the affirmative : but if we reflet upon the 
nature of the thing, we cannot allow the Eoglilh (j»bAantives 
any fuch gender as thefe words pofiefs in the German, Latin, 
«nd many other languages. The ftrongeH proofotthisis tbtf 
abfenoe of all the genders in the detertaining wards above 
mentioned. The petfonal pronoun of the third perfqn, indeed, 
appears to prove the contrary j for ie,Jb*, and it^ are rcaUj; 
inHeCttd according to the three dilTerent genders. ' But there 
is a great difference between marking- the phyfical gender, 
, where this diflinftion becomes neceflary ; and between clalling' 
all-fuhftantives according to the different genders, although 
they might refer to inanimate tfiings, and to ahftrad tdea<. 
All languages ptaftife the firmer expedient, though they do 
not make life of the latter- claJTification ; and this is alfo the 
cafe in the Englifh language. The Englilli fubftantives, as 
fubftantives, mark no particular gender j foe if they did fo, 
their determining wor43 likewife ought to point it out j> 
which however is not confident with pra&ice. Hence this 
apparent deficiency greatly facilitates the acqnifition of a 
language, which does not imp<^e upon us the tafk of Undying 
tbe genders of nou*s ; fince it is obvious, that this diftin^ion^ 
in our prefent method of reprefenting objefts to the. aiind, j^ 
not attended with the leaft advantage, that could in any de- 
gree cocipenfatc this iaconvenience. 

3. Of tht ft^rmation of the Plural. 
Sincis the words expreflive of kind, or appellatives, may 
either relate to one thing of the kind, or to a plurality of 
things, the numbers lerve the purpofe of marking this double 
diftin^ion. The formation of the plural, which in the Ger- 
man, Latin, and other languages is very difficult, is remarka- 
bly eafy in the Englifli ; as it is formed by adding the letter 
s or the fyllable ts to the £ngular ; and the few exceptions, or 
deviations from this rule, we find ftated in every grammar. 

4. Of the Decltfi^oH. 
To dscline a ooun, is to denote certain relations of a felf- 
..... * -. fubfiftenf 
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tnbfiftent thing; by means of fimple radicBl founds, which are 
MDexed » the word itfelf: for inftancc, Heats, a houfe ; 
Haujis, of a houi« [ Hattfi, in a . hoafe j Hau/er, houfes ; 
Haufirn, to the houfes, Stc. Tho Endiifa language does not 
adfltit (rf th«fe ioSeftions, and by rejeSing thcBi, favesinuch 
treuMe and inconvenience, vrhicfi attend the many decienlions, 
and the exceptions from tfacm prevailing in other languages. In 
£agli(h| therefiwo, fome pripolitions are ofed, which exprefs 
the urSeded oafaa of other languages : and as two cafes only 
are marked by the prepofitions, namely the genitire or ablative 
of the Latin by the particle of, and the dative by to, both of 
them are employed like all other prepofitions, without dif- 
tinflion of nambers, or any other circtimllance. Yet there 
js IHll a veftige of a true decknfion remaining in Englifh, 
which ctMififts of what is called the -fM»(T'»j'^o^^i>zff (more 
properly pa^pojimip'), which is pointed out by the letter j, 
and madeiifc of, wh^n the geDttiv.e Hands before its fubflantive 
without ai> article ; v. g. the kin^s fpeech, the queen's brother ; 
inftead of " the fpc£ch of the king, the brother of the queen." 
-i-It is iKrt difiicult to difcover, that this 'j is, a veftige of the 
G?erman genitive, des K'daiges R^ede. And as the Englilh fub- 
ftantives have no variety of gender, 'li's '* c6nfequently re- 
mains unaltered; of whatever gender the word ttiay he in other 
languages. 

II. Of the JrticUl - 

The article is a part of fpeech, which ferves to diftinguifti 
dmcrent kinds of atriblutenefs in fubllantives, and is chieily 
■i fed with appellalivet. Thde mark whole kinds (^things of 
the fame nature ; fnch as hor/e, h'onfe, tree ', which, from their ' 
very extenfive applicatiim, lofe a great fhare of their abfolute 
identity : or, in other words, as they are common to many 
owner^ and places, the hearer coiild never know,' which indi- 
vidual horfe, honfe; or tree hs meant; if this circumflance 
Were not determined by the article. / hawfeea horfci has a 
very obfcure meaning, whence the hearer is necelTarily indu- 
ced to ait, whofe or what fort of a horfe I have feen. — The 
jironoons and numbers; indeed; Ukewife ferve to determine the 
(ibjeds, hut there is yet another determination requifite, to 
which they are not adapted, namely that of abfolutenefs^ 
^thich is expreffed by the articles, 

03 la 
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Id tbe £nglUh grammarB, tbret articles are gesrrall/ etnl' 
merated ; the iiuUfinUe, which ia faid to confift in tbe piep<^ 
lition o/'ia thegemtivt, and to in the .dative cafi: f the difimte 
exprefled bj the word tht j and the article «f unity* a 
or M. But this maj be ca^ed true pedantrj of the fchoolsy 
by which wc are led from ohc abfrtrlit; to another. For i, 
■who will allow biiofelf to confider the words ^and to as ar- 
ticle!, fince they are real prepo&tioQB, wtach ^govern their re- 
fpeitive cafed. 4. If thefe particles of ^d to MJwefent the 
detinite article, wc maft likewife grant, that in the eiprcf- 
lions " of the king' and " to the iingr two difierent article* 
arc ufed before the fubftantive, vii. one that is indefinite or. 
imdetermined,' and anotbtr that b definite or deten«ined, fo 
that one of them neeefikrily fuperfedcs the other : this, how-, 
ever, is a pdpsbte euntntdiaion. j. The propofed article of 
iinity is incorredty exprefled' in iti denoimnanon, becaufe it 
is liable to be confounded' with the number ont, and has ac- 
tually been confounded with it, \fy feveral £nglilh gramma- 
rians. — The drfinitLOns and explanadons of the articles, which 
appear in the ufual Frcnth grammars, are equally erronoonS. 
The Englilh language admits only of tvio aiiicles ; the ^finite 
— the, aod the indefinite— <in before a vowel or mute ii, and a 
licfore a confonant. The latter, no doubt, faas UkcWile a ten- 
tlency to determine the fclf-fubliftent thing i but as it does. 
this in a much weaker degree than the former, it hasreceived 
the name of the indc^nite or undetermined article. I. The de- 
ffnitc attide points out an individual of a kind or clafs, that 
is already known and felf-fuhfiilent : tht emperor, fignifies, ac'^ 
cording to the conneftron of the fentencc, either die prefent 
reigning empetor, or that: emperor, of whom we Were fpeak. 
ing laft ; confe(]uentIy this article denotes one individually de- 
termined petfon, which is lingled ouC from that clafs of indi- 
. vidiials, who are or faicve been emperors. II. Th^ indefinite 
article an or a ferves to mftrk ; i, an indefinite felf'ful^ent 
thing belonging to a whole ^lafs, without pointing out a par- 
ticular individual ; v. g. " an enemy is not to be trufted,'' i. c. 
" no enemy whoever he"l)cV' a, the fpeciesorclafe, to which 
S thing belongs, as an undeterteined felf-fubfifting thing, v. g. 
" he was killed by a fword,'' i. e, *• by one of the weapops' 
eilledfwords." 

Without any article may be ufed ; I, prober nouns i be- 
caufa they are already more acourately d^t«'mined by means 
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of tlie individual^ to which they refer, than they Could be 
through the articles ; v. g. Cicero was an tp'teUent orator ; 
— ail Europe is in confujioti : excepting, however, when thefe 
nOuns again partake of the nature of appellatives, i. c. when 
they may be referred to mote than.ooe thing j for inftance, 
tbe elder Pliny; the little James. In like qjaaner are the ■ 
names of rivets and iliips ctmfidered as appellatives, and con- 
heded with the definite article •t—'i, if a determined fingle 
individual is meant, and the whole kind or elafs is underftood 
by itj in which cale the Germans make ufe of the definite 
article ; v. g. der Menfcb ifi vemOnftig, *' man is rational ■" 
but in fuch exprciEons, the EngUlh msjie ufe of no srticle:^ 
3, if an indefinite nu^tber of fingle things, out of a whole 
c^fs, IB to be expFEfied ; or in fach cafes aS require the inde- 
finits article in the' Angular numbet ;— " I want pens," in the- 
fingular, "1 want apen:"— add 4, if marely the clafs, kind, or 
m^Cter is to he denoted ; as *' building is preciom ; or, ** it is 
fine cloth." In all thefe inilances, the oblique cafes of the 
nttuna are only marked by the prepolitions of and to in the 
genitive and datiTe, and by the fenfe of the a^ve verb itfelf 
Id the accuffttive, without admitting ajiy article; 

ill. Of the Adjeawt. 

, In the German language, that which is fbijnd to be change- 
able in the thing, itfelf, is confidered in two diSereni waya^ 
namely, i, as independent of the fubftantive or, at lead, not 
in immediate coune3ioh with it, in «hich cdfe it is enunciated 
by the verb ; v. g. der Mann iji gut, " the man JS good ;" or 
2, in immediate conneftion with the fubftantive, v. g. det- ift 
tin guter Mann, " that is a good nian," where the German 
adje^ive is regularly inflected, accoiidtog to the gender* of thd 
noun : while in the former cafe, it U ufed adverbially^ and 
temains indeclinable. £[ence arife two puts pf fpe6ch, naibe-' 
ly the adverb of quality, and the adjeSive,' or the woid ex- 
preiOve of the property of the thing, which is derived froni 
the former, bymeans of the Concrete fyllablej e for the fe^ 
minine, er for the niafculine, and es for the neuter gender, or 
Vith the fimple vowel e for all the three gendersj when the 
definite article is connected with the noun. And as the Ger- 
man fubftantives not only mark difierent genders, but alfo the 
oblique eafes, it may be eafily inferred, that the adjeftives are 

liabla 
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Ihtbis to fimilar tnfltdioos; a cuH:iunftHC«, Which is attendixt 
■with eonlifieniUe difficulties to fareignersi who apply them- 
fclves to the fpeaking and midag of that language. In Em- 
Itfh, s mneb wficr aqd fbettor method is pHdifod, fince the 
ikdverb of quatitj is, in bo refped, diSbreitt from the aije&tvt^ 
and may hi combined with the iuUiantiTe, without any ia>- 
flexion : thos it remaiss uiifaimij in the Suae terminattoa. 
whether we fay, ** the prince is powerful," ot " the powt^ 
ful prince." Hence, loo^ the a^eftiTEa diftingoifli no plural ■ 
and as the Engiifli fubftantives nark no gender, and are of 
thernfelves indeclinable, the fldjcdiT»hktfwi£e canoet be is- 
flcAed, and are in this refpoA throughout managed like att 
▼crbs. 

The only inflexions, of which adJQdives are C^sUe, ire 
the degrees of eompaf ifon, which are formed nearly upon the 
plan of the German, by adding to the pofitive degree the fyl- 
lable er, in order to make the comparative ; and the fyllaWe 
^, to form the fuperlative : but very frequently thefe two 
degrees are expreded by prefixing to the Gm{de »Ijc&ivei the 
refpcdive adverbs more and m^. 

IV. Of numerical words. 
The words denoting numbers are rarely introduced intd 
Engli&i gnimmaT&, as particular parts of fpeech, 3nd frequent^ 
ly they are not at all mentiooed : we muft neverthdefs at- 
tend to fcveral ^culiarittes in the ufc of them. As, with re- 
fpefl to the idea combined with them, they are remsrkrAIy 
different &am all other parts of fpeech, they certainly deferve 
to be feparately treated. — Numbers denote nothing that irf 
difcoverable in the things themfelves, as is the cafe with die- 
precediag part of fpeech ^ but they eltabllOi a circumihuice, 
namely that of numerical computation. Belide this peculia- 
rity, they are alfo diftioguiflied from the ufual words deno- 
ting circumilances, by their immediate connexion with the 
fubllantive, while the former can be predicated of fubftantives, 
by means of verbs only. Grammarians baght to diftingnillf 
the different fpecies of numerical words, fince they figuify 
■ eitlier abfoluce number without any collateral iclea, viz. the 
radical or cardinal numbers, which may again be divided into' 
definite and indefinite; or they arc conneded with the colla- 
teral ideas of order or fucceilion, clafiification, proportion, &c. 

Alt 
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jfUl'tluife words wee liable to nBemj peculiar apftlications, which, 
hJowcTer, propeilj belong to the province o£ grammar. 

V. Oft&e Pronouns. 

Preoouns »fe words ^eniuBing the fubftantivcs, and de- 
notii^ tbofe chaog^ible relations, which ue indicated in the 
yrry ad of (peaking, and the principal tif which concerns the 
fcJative condition of the perfon. 'Thej are as various as the 
fclations pointed out by them ; nanaely^ 

i, per/imait which rtfer to perfons only. Thefe may be far- 
ther I,) fbfiidtt, which. M^e again divided according to the 
three perfiDns,' and according as each of them it iu the 
£ngiilar or placil number. The firft and fecond perfons are 
fufficiestlj determifled by the relation, in which they appear 
la fpeedi ; hence there is no farther necelTtty for pointing 
Out their gender. But the third perfon is, of itfelf, wholly 
undetermined t and for this reafon its gender is marked in 
the fingnlar number, by different words for each of the three 
genders. Yet as the Englifti fubftantives, in general, ex- 
prefino peculiar gender, the third perional pronoun ferves 
osly to denote the pfayScal gender of the perfon ; for this 
ieafon aH fuch things, aa cannot be diftingiiilhed by being 
jjhyfically of the mafculine or feminine gender, receive the 
imperfonal pronoun it; 1,) wdejinitt, among which this 
undetermined fyllable it ocCupiej the firft rank ; a fj-llablc, 
*hich indicates a determined fubjeft in fo undecided a 
tnanner, that it does not pofilively follow, whether a per- 
fon or a thing is underftood by it : v. g. " it is faid ; it was 
Mr Pope ; it is I." —In like manner is ufed the improper 
pronoun one, in as far as it correfponds with the German 
pronoun tnan oi jemand, *' fomebody •" v. g. to love one. 
^. i?*«^r oca/ pronouns, which properly belong to the former 
dafs, and are only ufed, when the predicate is again referred 
to the fubjeft ^ " I love myfelf," &c. 
3. PoJfeJJivt pronouns ferve to determine the relation of pof- 
- ieiDon, with refpeit to the perfon. They are either con- 
jtMSive, when immediately combined with their fubftan- 
tives, " my houfe, yonr father ;" or abfolvte, whep they 
are predicated of fubftantives by means of a verb, as 
likewife in anfwering a queftion : v^ g. " this houfe is mine ; ' 
i^whofc father called ? — youis," The ptfleffive pronoun 
' of 
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of tlie third perfon is, like the perfoiul proaooD) agaio £f-, 
tingatfhed accgrdiag to its phyfical gender, fo that bit and 
her are ufed of things, which by the laws of nature are of 
the mafculine or feminine gen4(T ; and in all othei cafes 
the poflefljve pronoun its. 
^. Demonfirative pronouns, which denote the rdation of the 
place with refpeft to the fpeaker, fo that the neareft place 
is exprefled hy the Words, this in the fingular or thtft in the 
plural, and the molt remote, hy the refpedive words tbc^ 
or thofe. 
^. Determinative pronouns, which afcertun the fubjeft, tfl 
which a fenteoce is referred by means of the fuhfequcnt reci- 
procal pronoun. To this number belong, partly the perfon- 
af pronouns he and Jhe, when they are ilfed in a detenni- 
uBte fenfe, v. g, " be that, or who, fighta with Slver arms i". 
partly the pronoun Jitcb^ in which cafe itie accompanied by. 
the particle ai : " fach as arc loyal, &c." -, partly alfo the 
" pronoiin of identity,"- the fame, with its^rther deter- 
minations, the very fame, the felf fame, and the very. 
f>. Relative pionouns, which bring back, the fcntence to a fub- 
jeft, either previoufty pointed out, or conneded with a de- 
terminative pronoun -, of which clals are^ who, vihieh, what^ 
and that. ■ . v 

•j. Interrogative pronouns ferve to introduce a qucftion,fbr 
which purpofe we nuke yfe of the relative pronouns, vibo, 
which, and vjhat. ' ' 

The pronouns, in general, and the perfcmal pronouns, \A. 
particular, are'very Irregular in their inflexion. This pecu- 
liarity is remarkable, not only in the Englifh, but likewife in 
all the languages hitherto difcovcred : for the pronouns ma^ 
be clalTed among the inoft ancient words in fpecch ; theii ori- 
gin muS be traced in the primitive ages, when the language 
of every nation was yet in its iofadt ftate. 

A number of otKer pronouns are commonly enumerated, in 
grammars under the liame of pronomina ifde^nita ; but ai 
they exprefs none of the relations denoted by pronouns, the][ 
cannot be reduced to any o£ the claffes before fpeciSed. Be- 
fides, many of them are fo pointedly determined, that no ra- 
tional being will conCder them as indefinite ; for inftance, all, 
vjhole, each, neither, every, &c. By' far the greater part of 
them rather belong to the clafs of general numbers, vii. all, 
any, fame, both, each, either, fuitbgr, every, fev), t/ttubf no, neat. 

Some' 
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Same again, as ivbok, certain, other, are with more propriety 
ranked among the adjeSives ; and others a^ ever and never, 
fire in' realitj adverbs. 

m. Of the verb. 

The verb b, in all langus^s, the motl artificial and-theniolt 
difficult patt of fpeech ; becaufe men^have contrived to point 
out,' in immediate coqnediion with it, ver^ different and mul- 
tiplied relations. To denote thefe relations properly, in the 
various inflections of the verb, is called bj grammarians, to 
conjugate. The verbs are divided jnto different fpecies, arifing 
' partly from theirjignification, partly from their ase, and paitljr 
alfo from their confugatiort. 

With refpta to 'Ateix Jignytcation, thf^y atlribute fomething 
. to an objrfl, which can either be conceived immediately in it, 
and in this cafe they arc called intranjltive, fomctimes too, but 
not very properly, muter veibs ; or 'they imply fomething 
that takes place externally to it, tranfitive verbs ; when two 
felf-fubfillent things are required, the one of which is in an_ 
active; and the other in a paffive ftate, 0(1 this account, in 
luaby languages, the tranfitive verbs have two different form; ; 
namely the affive, when the fubjcft is in an aitive (late, ait4 
the paSve, when it is fuffering. The reciprocal verbs are true 
traimtives, with this exceptioi^ only, th^t the predicate is 
brought back to the fubjeft, by means of a prqnoijn. 

With refpeft to the ufe, the verbs are e\thef perfoaal, when 
their fubjea is determined, or imper/onaj, when it cannot be 
afcertained, and confequently 13 fomething unknown. Farther, 
they are ehhet per/eS, when they can be ufed in all the dif- 
ferent relations, in which the predicate can be placed towards 
the fubjeft ; or defeSive, when they are ufed only in fome of 
thefe relations. 

With refp^a to the conjugation, the verbs are called regular^ 
when all the jr relative ftatescan be exprefled conformably to 
one rule ; or irregular, when they deviate from the edabllllied 
rule. 

The relations, ci re um (lances, and collateral notions, which 
mankind have contrived to exprefs by the verb, are very nn- 
meroas. The principal of them are as foUaws. 
I . The form of the word, whether a verb is tranfitive, or in- 

tranjilive i and in tlie former cafe, whether it is aElivf 

Ot^qjjiiie. 
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3. The mood ot the manner, in which the predicate is ftated 
concerning the fuhjeS. This may be done, a,) in a pofitiv« 
manner, implying truth and certainty ; hence the tttdicative 
mood; b,) in an uncertain and doubtful manner, A^ conjunc- 
tive-, c,) by way of command, the imperative; and d.) 
without any reference to the perfon, the infitiitive. — The 
participle, which is fometimes confidered as a. peculiar 
mood, dcferres no placB here ; fincfi it is properly an adjec- 
tive derived from the verb, and carrying with it* the colla- 
teral idea of time. 

3. The time, in which the predicate belongs to the fubjefl:. 
This ftriflly confifts of three periods only, namely thepre/eat^ 
fajl, and Juture ; but as the' two laft are fufceptible of a 
great variety of farther determinations, hot indeed arifmg 
from their own nature, but from the various relations of 
fpeech, many languages exprefs thefc in the verb itfeif ; and 
thns the pa/i time is again divided into three tenfes, the 
itnperfeS, perfefi, and pluperfeS ; in a limilar manner the 

/uture'is again refolved mto feveral fpecies. 

4. The number of the perfons of the fnbjed ; and laftly, 

' 5. The fpecies of the perfon itfeif, whether it is the firft, fc^ 
cond, or thir^. 

To exprefs all thcfe circumftances and relations in the verfii 
itfeif, agreeable to the metliod adopted in every language, is 
by grammarians called, to conjugate. Under this expreflion, 
however, we underftand only this much, that all the relations, 
above flated, ought to be expreffed by means of proper fylla- 
bles of infleflion, attached to the root of the verb itfeif; and 
iu this procefs, the Englilh language is remarkably fimple an^ 
«afy. It admits only of one form and one gender ; for the in- 
tran/Hive vttha are likewife conjugated in the aBiveiorm.; 

' in this there are only three moods, the indicative, the impera- 
tive and the infinitive : in the indicative we make ufe of twa 
tenfes, viz.. theprefent, and a fpecies of the pafl, the imperfeff ; 
but in the imperative, and infinitive, of one tenfe only : Jn 
both tenfes of the indicative, there appear two numbers, and in 
each of thefe, three perfons, which however can be only iui- 
perfeftly marked by the verb itfeif; a deficiency, which ren- 
ders the prefixing of the pronouns necelTary. 

To denote the remaining relations, the EngUih ar6 oblig^ 
^o make uf^ of circumlocution, or of indireft expreOions fur- 
liilbed thepi by certain verbs, that generally iadicate fome col- 
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lateral circumftances, and oh this accopnt are called auxiliary 
wori^xjbecaufe they ferre to exprefs thofc relations, in the for- 
mation of which the Englifli verbs are deficient. Thefe then 
confiA of the irerbs, to be, for the paflive form ; / may, for the 
conjundive ; to have, for the paft ; and IJhall, for the future 
tenfes ;'«althoagh feveral other auxiliary verbs are commonly 
enumerated. But, as the whole of this periphrajlical conjuga-> 
tion has been formed merely, upon the plan of the mofe com- 
-plcte Latin inflexion of verbs, thofe above fpecified willanfwer 
the prefent puipofe; fioce any other method of conjugating 
verbs, if carried on 'by auxiliary words, is in every refpedt pe- 
riphcafiicali 

I cannot here enter upon the extenliv^ application and the 
ufe of thefc anxilii^y wflrds ; and therefore I fliall only ob- 
ferve, that the irgftfitive verbsj in the German language, are 
divided into two cla^s, according as the ideas exprefled by 
them partake more of the adive or paffive meaning. In th^ 
ibrmer cafe^ -they are accomp^iied by the auKiliary verb ha~ 
i«j, '* to have ;" in the latter, hjfeyn, " to be ;'* v. g. er hat 
j'^r6/E>/^» " he has llept ;" but in another inftance,er ^^e- 
nejea, "lie is recovered." This diftinSion, however, does not 
prevail in EngUlb, where all iranfitives are inflefted by the 
auxiliary verb, to have^ without attending to their Jignifica- 
tion, — Regular verbs »re liich as preferve the radical fyllable 
unchanged, and in which the infleftion is carried on, in an uni- 
form manner, by means of fixed terminating fyllables. Irre~ 
gular verbs either deviate from the eftabllflied fyllable of in- 
flection, or they frequently want it altogether ; for inftancej 
liurji ; iwiperf- / hurjl j participle, iwr^ or hurfien • or the in- 
flexion takes place in the radical fylldble itfelf J / Meed j iro- 
perfi / hied j participle,'.W?(i I or where both deviations occur 
in the fame verb ; I hefeech ; imperf. / bejougbt ; partic he~ 
feecbed or befougbt. The irregular verbs are^ in all languages^ 
the moll ancient and the molt original : in tracing the nature 
bnd otigi{i of themj we' mull refort to the higher branches of 
etymology. In Englifh we find the irfegular verbs through- 
out derived from the Saxo-DanilL, in which language they 
likewife appear in the irregular form ; as, on the other hand^ 
the verbs formed from the French and Latin uniformly follow 
the regvlar inflexion. 

p2 VII. 
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VII. Oftbe Particla. 

The particles furnifli a fubjeA of itK|iiiiy« that would be in-i 
confiftent with the limits of (his Efiaj. They are throaghoul' 
coofidered as adverbs ; fince they denote cither a circumftuK* 
in general, in which cafe the predfe meaning of them refutti 
from thofe parts of fpeecb, with which they are immediatelj 
connected ) or they point out a circumftance of itielf, and in- 
dependent of any other part of fpeecb, in which fituation thej 
arecallcd adverbs t or they relate to particular kinds of circum- 
ftanpes : thus the prejiqfitioni denote the relation fubfifiing be* 
tween two fubtlantivcs, in which relation they have been placed 
by the verb ; as the conjtmliions mark the relation between feiu 
tencea and their members.-^— The laft part of fpeech, wifh which 
grammarians conclude their talk^ comprifes the interjeSiom. 
They exprefs the various fenfattons Or cmotioct of the mind, 
fimply as fucli, and may be divided according to the varions 
kinds of thAe emotions. There are however fomc words, L e. 
exprelEons of clear ideas, which are occaGonslly ufed to de- 
note mere fcnfations ; fqf inftaiJce, " O fad ! well a day !" 
and for this reafou they cannot, With ftrift propriety, be c^led 
interje^ions. 

Conclufiorti ' 

Since my intentionf throughoat t^e whole of this -trMti^^ 
has been no other, but to (hew in a curfory manaer, that 
the Enclilh grammar is lels arbitrary, and more fufcepttble of 
rational treatment, than many philologers imagine, I mnH 
content myfelF, for the preCrat, witl^ this fiiort fpecimen. 

If teachers and learners Ibould gradaally adopt tliis method 
of etymological reafoning, it will be eafy to apply it to the 
fyntax ; which, independently of this conlidcratioD, is mnch 
ealier and more eoncife in Engliih than in other languages ; 
becaufe the words, in the former, are deprived of ntarlyihe 
whole of their infledton. Indeed, by far the moll eiTential 
bulincfs in the fyntax confifts, partly of a rational method of 
conflruding xSxeftries ^/wordt, in which the £nglilh language 
much refctnhles the German ; partly o£ the proper ufe of the 
participles, which difplay many peculiarities in the c6aArnc- 
tion of that language. 

E S S A T 
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On the relative merits aud dementi ofJohnfuiCs 
EngUtb Di^ionary. 



X. HE £nglilL are in poffeffion of a very copious Dtdliobarjr ■ 
of their language, with which the late Dr. Samuel Johhsoh 
has prefented them, and of which the fourth edition appear^ 
ed (London, 1773) wiih fome additions} in two large Folid 
Volumes, comprifiog upwards oftbirtj Alphabets, or 716 
Sheets of Ictter-prefs*. * 

As the complAenefa of this T^ork, together with the criti- 
cal and phUofophic manner, which the author follows, has 
been frequently the fubjeft of great praife, not only in Eng- 
land, but alfo in other countries, by recommending it as a mo- 
del of a ufeful Dictionary for any langu^e ; I was induced 
to think, that an accurate abridgment of diis work might of 
itfelf fuffice, to fupply fo important a defefl in German lite- 
rature. Nor indeed had I direfted my views further, when I 
refolved upon publishing an Englilh-German Didionary, de- 
figned chiefly for the ufe of iny countrytaen. But upon a 
more minute inquiry into the merits of Johnfon's work, I 
very loan difcovered, that this per£bimadce, notwithllanding 
the many advantages it po^TelTes, ia replete with great imper- 

feiftions As thefe imperfedions arc of fuch a nature, aa to 

exhibit themfelves more remarkably in an abridgment, tran- 
llated into German, than they perhaps do appear in the origi- 
nal ; and as the principal utility, which the Germans expeS: 
from fuch an undertaking, might thus have been much dimi- 
nithed, I was obliged to fubmit to a more arduous talk than 
i was, at firft, inclmed to undertake, 

lliis aflertion will not be confideretTas unjufl, when I Ihall 
point out, individually, the principal requifites to a DtAion- 
ary, wtd vemark upoa every point, how far "Johnfon has per- 
formed 

* This compatation 11 made &om the Gill Edition, Lond. 1755- 
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formed his intj, and wherein /have endeaToured to improve 

upon him. 

J. In the number of words. 

a. In the value and dignity of every word, whether it be 
quite obfolcte or current ; and in the latter cafe, whether 
it is ufed in the more elevated, poetical, fecial, or vulgar 
ftyle. 

3. In the grammatical natare of the word, to which I alfo re- 
fer the orthography, the mark of the accent, and the pro- 
nunciation. 

4. In the etymology or derivation. 

J. In the decompohtion of the principal idea denoted by*he 
word ;— eithei'bymeaosof adegtucion,or by a fynoaymoos 
■German wocd ;— »nd in the aoalyfis of the different figni- 
'ficattonsi 

6. lo the lUnltratioa of words by cxunples ; and« 

7. Id the ^cammatical combination, or the ufe of «very worif, 
with refpeft to the fyntax. 

Conformable to this divifion of the fuhjeQ, Ifliall offer fomc 
xemaxks upon each of thefe particular poititsi 

I. . Concerning the number and the praftical ufe of words 
J expend to find the woi^ of Johnfon in its greaieft perfec- 
tion. In a book, conllfting of 2864 pages, large &lio, andifour 
times reprinted, I hoped to meet with the whole treafuie, 
or at leall with the mofl neceffary and current words, of 
the £ngliih language. But, in this refpe^, my dlfappoiBt- 
ment was great ; and thofe, who have confulted J<^nfon's 
Dictionary with the fame view, will a^ree with mej that 
upon this very point he difplays his weakeft fide. We muft 
however do him the juflice to allow, that with ccfpcfi to 
terms of fcieace, and written languaj^e, hie work is very-cMO' 
plete ;' but it is defedive in focial language, in tbe'langnage 
of civil life, and in the terms of arts and mannfaAures. His 
defcdt in the laJl-mentioited branches, the author himfelf ac- 
knowledges in the preface, and makes this Itrange apology for 
it, *' that he found it impoffible to frequent the work'flu^s 
of mechanics, the mines, magazines, (hip-yards, &c. in order 
to inquire into the different terms and 'p^rales, which are pe- 
culiar to tbefe purfuits." Yet tlris is a great defideratum to 
foreigners, and confiderably detr^s from the merit of a woA 
of this nature ; for thefe are the precife cafes, in which tjiey 
have moft frequent occafion for confulting a Diftionary. To 
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this head we may refer the A«nes of plants, ftjhes, birds, and 
infefts, frequently occurring in comouKV life, of which a 
great number arc wanting in the work ofjohnfon; though 
this deficiency might have been molt eafily fupplied, as there 
certainly is no want of botanicaJ book» and publications on 
Namral Hiftory, in the Engtifli language. In order to fhow 
the extent of this deficiency, in a particular inftance, I ftiall only 
remark, that in the fingle work containing the laft voyage o€ 
Capt. Cook, in two moderate volumes, oftavo, (pubhOied 
1782) there occur nearly one huni^d words, relating partly 
to navigation, partly to Natural Hiflory, that cannot be found 
in Johnfon's or other Didionaries. 

It will be admitted, that a diflioawry of a language ought 
to poffcfs the grcateft poiEble degree of coi»pletenefs, parti- 
cularly with refpeii to names and technical terms, which are 
more rarely employed in common language, and the meaning 
of wh ich cannot be conjeftured from the context. As fuch words 
frequently become an objeft of refcarch, I have found myfelf 
under the difagrecahle neccflity of filling up thefe chafms, as 
far as my time, my plan, and my fourcea of information wonld 
admit. Thus I have increafed the ftock of words, occnrring 
in Johnfon's and other EngUfli Diftionaries of diftingniftied 
merit, with a great number (perhaps feveral thoufands) of 
Vrords which were wanting ;"efpecia)ly fuch as concern the 
objefts of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, of the Engliih 
conftitution, and of various other departments. With regard ■ 
to the laws, manners, and cuftoms of England, I have availed 
piyfelf of the well known work of Entick. 

The proper names of countries, jJaces, and perfons, when 
deviating from the genuine orthography, I have likewile more 
corre£tly ftated, and added fuch as have been omitted in John* 
fon's imd other diftionariesl 

For the improvement of terms in focial lariguage, I am 
much indebted 10 Boyer's Englifli and French Diftiwiary. 
But as I had, in this refpeft, placed more confi4ence in John- 
fon than I could juflify after a careful examination of his 
work ; and as, on this account, I did not bellow the portion 
of time requifite to a clofe Comparifon with other Diftionarics, ' 
I readily confefs, that there remains much to be done yet, e- 
fpecially with the afli-ftahce of the lateft Engliih produiJlions 
^ ^e department ^f Belles Lettres, For, in latter times, the 

Englifli 
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Englifii language appears to have nndergone the fame changes 
as the French and German. 

ir. It is well known, that all the wards of a language do 
not poflefs an equal value or degree of currency ; fomc of them 
are entirely obfolete, but ftill occur in writings, which arc fta- 
dicd in modern times, for inllance,^ in the translation of tite 
Bible, in Shakefpeare, Spencer, Stc. ; others aje peculiar to 
poetical language ; again, others are current only in c^rtzm 
provinces, or in particular &tuations of life ; and ftill others are , 
vulgar, and exploded from the more dignified wriucn lljlc, a 
V'ell as from the polite circles of converfatioo. It is one of 
Jrhnfon's great merits, that he has carefully attended to this 
diStnAion ; I hare likewife marked it, in my Englifh and 
German Didionary, with eijual attention ; and I have pout, 
ed eut.the moft neccflary of thefe diiiinflions, by means of 
particular figns or chara^ers. 

" HI- Next to the preceding, I confider the grammatical dc 
lignation (jf every word as the moft important part of a good 
Diaionary ; and under this head I place not only (he orthi>- 
graphy, the accentuation, and pronunciation, but alfo the claf< 
iificatton of a word, to whatever clafa it belongs as a part of 
fpeech, and finally, its infleftion ; whether it be regularly oi 
irregnlarly declined or conjugated, Upon this point, alfo, 
johnfon is in moft inftances very correft ; excepting that he' 
docs not always diftingiiifti the fubftantive from the advedi, 
and this again from the adjeftive j a,n imperfeflion which, 
with the aid of fome general ideas of grammar, I have had no 
great difiiculty to remedy. — In the fpelling of words, Jofanlbii 
has adopted the method prevalent among all fenfible people, and 
configned the orthof-raphic difputes toihofe, who, from want of 
more important knowledge, have no other means of obtaining; 
repntation. For my part, I faw no reafon for differing from 
Johnfon -on this head. — The proper accentuation ia, in the 
Engli(h language, one of the moft difiicult points. The caufci 
of this difficulty muft be obvious from the remarks npon the 
accent, which I have premifed in thefecond Eiiay. The great- 
er number of Englilh Diftionaries, therefore, have confidcred 
it as- necefiary, to mark that fyllabje, which is accentuated in 
a. word. Neverthelefs, they have contmitted the common er- 
ror, that the reader is never certain, whether an ^centoated 
Syllable muft be prononnced with the grave i. e. ex^^ided, oi 
acute, i. e. ftiort tone of the voice j for inftaoce, bI6od androom, 
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are marked witTi the feme accent ; though the forme* be pro- 
noiuiced (boa, ttod the latter long. In this matter I have £q[- 
lo^ved Johnfon, nearly as far as the middle of Lhe letter A ; 
but as fho true prondnciation is thus very imperfeftly mark- 
ed i and as I was fuccefsful enough to,difcover this common 
error, I began very early to differ from him and his colleagues ; 
and, confequently^ from the middle of the firft letter, I have 
endeavored to diftirigtiiih carefully the length ef an acccntu- 
flted fyllable by a mark drawn from the left towards the 
right, and x!a& JbortUffs of it by a mark rumuog from the" 
right towards the left, — la the remaining part of grammati- 
cal determi nations of words, I have followed Johnfon as my 
guide, and carefully diHinguilhed the neuter from! the active 
form of verbs ; though, in a few inllances, I have been in- 
duced^to differ from' him, whei^ he had miltaken the neutral 
Bfe of an afliivc verb for a neuter verb, , . 
^ ly. The proximate derivation of a word is a matter of im- 
Jtortance in all languages ; for upon ttiis circumflajice depends 
not only the full idea or intelligihiiityof words, but likewife 
their orthography, Johnfon has fenfibly .perceived this dif- 
ficulty, and confequeifdy has Ihortly pointed out the immediate 
derivatives, " in cafes where he *as acquainted with them ;'* 
and I dinll add, " that be haS done it in fuch a manner as ap- 
peared to him the moll proper." For, upon this particular 
head, his Dtflionary is very defefiive. When an £ng]ilh word 
is derived from the French or Latin,- he does not eafily niil- 
lake it; proximate root : in words, that are obvious deriva- 
tives of familiar Anglo-Saxon terms, he is equally fttccefsful. 
But in molt bther cafes, he proves himfelf a lliallow etymo- 
logift : and as his ownnotionsof the origin of languages were 
not very elear, lie is frequently led into great errors. Thus * 
he confideiE th€ words, with frhofe o'rigin he is' unacquainted^ 
either. as fortuittus and cant wSriii, or he derives-them fre' 
^uendy in the abfUrdeft manner from words nearly corie£. 
ponding in found, while he aims at expladmng them in ititet 
or four different vtays ; tor icdlance, " to chirp" derived ftom, 
*.* to chear.up, to make cheerful. Sec." yet this word obvioaf- 
\j comes f.om the vernacular German, tfchirpen or tuit^en, 
" to twitter like bJids." This may ferve as a fpecimen of the . 
jDannerj in which he fearches for the fource of one river in 
the mouth, of another; which is altogether different from the 
former. Here i have had frequent opportuniclea of correding 
^ ■ hiua; 
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Tnita ; pkrticiikri; u SviNHEtt w*s his ptinca^ hero in etf- 
m>logj, and aa Jehofon hitnrdf vas unocquaiated with 
the German and Other laUguagcs rekted to it. Bat in cafes, 
-where the deriratioo of a word required IzbOrioos refearcbo, 
fuch Bs vonld have occupied ttucb itx>m to little pnrpofc, I 
have ratfier paffed it over altogether, becatjfe the t4e wot* 
ore gmerally confidered as radicals, or aa proper names. And 
as the objc^ cxpreffed by a word of this kind mnft he i*pre- 
fented by a' fenfible esliibition of Ithe thing itWf, die mediai 
of rendering if intelligible, b^ a probable 4erivW:ion, is biita 
negative advantage ; though the etymology of it might he ef- 
tabli&ed by a far-l^thbd imalogy with other words. 

Upon this ocoafion, I <Uiftnot -ttnit mentioBine tt ciictUn- 
Itance of fame faiportance rotiie philofophic inqnirer teto die 
ilruflure of languages. There at«, in EiingtiQi, as W^' as is 
all other languages, a great mitidKr of Vords, which are pro- 
■nounced and written perfeftty Analogous »o one aW<«her;>al. 
though it can be proved, that ibey are^tived fn>tn verydif' 
ferent roots. Such ate, for inflsaiCe, the'Gennaii wotds, -Jsr, 
Boci, Hand, K/rtte, Sw. and the En^ifh words, "arm, busost, 
cock, &£e." To ooriftdcr wdrds of the.faMe fonnd'«s of Mas 
mon otigio, and to treat diem as fuch, difcovcrs^ ♦ety fnper- 
ficial knowledge in 'lukguages : heiidiu, this jbethdd isvtttMd- 
ed with tbe fingubr eShA of mitWadii^ the iffibrmt, Wt» 
form the ftrange4 combiifatioDs af ideas, w4itn they attMapt 
to derive the diffeMnt Ggailklations and api^kattons of -a ■word 
from one common root. Johnfoti Was awire of diis im^n- 
priety, lAit he has not always been fiKcefsfilt esoitgh isDb- 
viatilig it. Hence We freqaently meet with fneh a TfViAher Cif 
fig i]ifi cations crowded upon the faiUte word, thatitis amatteT<^ 
' aftonifbrtient, h^w they happefted to meet under Ae faflw 
head. For thie reafon, [ have fepar^ad thediffi^eMfignSa- 
tionsof monotonona Wbrds-by Means of numbers, «ad fa»e 
endeavouMd to fliow the derivation of eacb, wbtn I wat'<flR- 
4ited' to do tbiE in a fatiifaAory manner. 

V. To-afeKain the prineipal and peculiar figmficatioD ef 
a. word, (rem which the'otbers, iftherehe aUy, louft be dt- 
tired, has been my n«zt erApioynstnt. Tlns.indeed, Jsil- 
ways the m6ft difficalt: ptoint in •a'Diaiouary ; alpoiut, -fchiA 
not only -prefuppofes torreS ideas of the ongia nf lutigMiiff^ 
but alfo the moll ptiecife knowledge aienry word,'nMi ofiu 
ufe from the carlieit.peiiods, 1%e wMeof tliis kn«wlei%* 

mnft 
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mttfl-be founijfd upaiiia fu^tent nuinbfit (^,wQrk?, wri^i% 
by nieii who lived in tite diSeient ageei, in wliicj* the langnagft 
Was fpoken. But aswepqiTefs no. i\wh, omi^r of works "H 
nay. Isnguagc, as le fu£&ci^nC,tQ m^liie us atji^v^aiit^ witl^ aU^ . 
the words, that are or have been curreit in, it ^ i(; may b(i 
ealily conjedaredj that the priinitiv« fignificatiqq of every 
word casnothf!. pointed out with precifioo, But even in calea 
where this. 13, polTible, it requires the mpA careful ex^uina- 
tioa of a,ll the ancient nionuments of a.language, that a^c ftill 
prefcrvcd, together with much, found philofophy, in order to 
aw<Hd:falling into dreams and fsnuies, and deriving, in an.ajbi- 
■ trary manner, the wqrdSyfram,one aqotb^. In etymofpgy, aa 
foon as it carried htm hej'fHid the prtvxiraate deilv^tion of 3, 
word, my predcccflbr. hsis. not' been very fuccefsful. For, evea 
in the latter, cafe, he relied too muchiUpon the authority o£ 
others ; and it. evidently appears from his Di^ionary, that the 
flnraure of language did noT-induqe him to- [diilpfophical m-~ 
cjairieB. On thia acQOunti we can form no great expectations, ' 
uid we mult be fatisg^ with bis da0ification of the didercnt 
,meMung& at words, fp aS-they iU; every inftanQe appeared: to 
him.moit proper. His want of knowledg* in etymology, 
however, iSl attended with thja advantage, that; it has guarded 
Itim againll a thoufand follies, to which the pfeudoTCl^molo-. 
ffiilB, of all languages and cUmaK», are yery liable. 

Aa. a. foreigner, I could not eaJily remedy this deficiency in. 
the clailififiataon of word*,^ onlefs it had been nty inclination to 
jtroceed upon, arbitrary principle!, which ought not to fee in- 
troduced into the phJlofcphy of Ipnguage. Yet L have cor- 
red:ed> another, pechap» more impottaj^^ eiroc. Johufon is 
uncoiamoqly liberal with a, variety of, figiiiftcations, particu- 
larly, in fuch wor46 as ajcc frequently ufed ; for in thefc, tha 
l^uficationB pouuCed, oii^ i^ kiw~, ^FjQ aknofl' eodle&. Thus hq 
haSL ff,Tefi. /evfal/. diffBIWli fi|^fieatjqns of-tlje verb, tctgo; 
Jixtyrmiu w the -vwh) i»fifm4i ^- Md- hs might, without 
g<eaE4lifficuhy, have, pr^di)^^ the double of thai number,, if 
be had) pmoeedcd upon. * finftilftr plf^n,— In theife verbs, as welt 
33 in many hundjied. other cafes, JohofoQ has obviqufly and 
nnifbrfsly confounded the various qp^a^ns of one and the 
i»aa^ ineaniog, with the dlSeisot figni&iationa ihemfelves. 
Hence I fouodf it necfifety, to r^upe many o£hts lignigca- 
lions to, Mje ffv^ttH idea, and thu? to fave thp rea.ler the. 
tnsAle offearchiflg for the siccurs^e ide»ofthe word inquef- 
q'2 tiojl 
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fion among a number of fimilar ideas, and of frequently ntife^ 
ing the true meaning of the word altogether. In order tp 
perceive this inconvenience, I requell the reader to compare 
with one another the vroidi, ground, Jorta, and many othets of 
a fimilar tiendeiicy. 

It is a Very common pradice ainong the compiler? of Dic- 
tionaries, to point out the fignification of a word, by means of a 
fynonymoDS expreffion ufed in another language.' A fmatl fliare 
of correil philological knowledge muH convince every one of 
the impropriety and difadvantage of this praftice. There are no 
words completely fyuonymous in any language ; nor can any 
two words, from diSerent languages,' We CMifidered as fynony- 
mous. And although in languages, that bear Arong marks of 
affinity to one another, there ihould be two words of commoti 
origin, or even radically the fame, fuch as ** ground" with 
the German Grund ; " to go,'' with the German gehen ; thiey 
fiill deviate in the indited figniflcatioiis, or, at leafl, in the ap- 
plication to individual cafes, 'ITie fafeft and mod rational me- 
thod, therefore, is to refolve every fignification into other 
words, or to ; ivc a clear and, if polfible, concife definition of 
it. I am feniible, that in this manner the idea of a word cad- 
not be exhaufted, nor is it poffiblfe to poiiit out this idea with 
all its jhadea and fubtle modifications. I further admit, that 
this developement of the idea is not in' all ioftances prsAicable j 
fince t!ie inbaning of a Word, in many cafes, is fo obfcure that 
it cannot be made perfpicuoUs. Yet, at the fanie time, Where 
this expedient is applic^le, it aferds the moil certain method 
of exhibiting a competent notion of every wbrd ahd its figni- 
iications; while it ferves to promote a clear aud ;jull knowJ 
Jedge of things in general. This, therefore, is one of the moft 
innportant advantages of Johnfon's Diftibnaty : for the author 
polTefTed a v6ry happy' talent of difplaying the idea of a word 
in a c6ncife, intelligible; and pertinent manner.' In this rcfpoft, 
1 have throughout fd! Id wed him as my guide, except where t 
was obliged to contraft the 'flgnificatioQs of words, which he 
had unneceflarily accumulated, and confequently to fearch fot 

an appropriate and ifiore comprehetffive idea, ■ 

Johnfon has not avoided the Coduiloil error of lexicograph- 
ers, who have eithernegleded to flare the names of plants and ' 
animals, or have done it in a very Vague attd undetermined 
manner. He commonly difn^ifleS the names of vegetables with 
tfie addition, « a plant." Thus he forfakes the reader, where 

i 
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IB guide is moll aaxioiiflj looked for. I hare eodtvroared to 
f upply this deficiency, by adding a number of names from the 
three {kingdoms of nature, together with the fyftematic name 
of Linnaeus, to every plant, in order to present any miilakes. 
As the Germans, according to the different provinces, make ufe 
of a variety of names for one and the fame plant, the addition of 
the Linnaean name was indifpenfable. It is now to be hoped, 
|hat none of their numerous trsnQatora frotu the ■ £nglilfa, 
jvill, in future, be induced to tranflatc the woid " pine-apple," ■ 
aaanat, by the German exprelEons " Tamtnap/fit, or Fich- 
t*naffef" which iignify the refpeflive - produ&ions of the.fir- 
and pine-trees ; AbUs, and Pinas Lin. ; while the pine-apple 
is the produce nf the Brpmelia Ananas Lin^ Such milhikea 
Jiave been frequently committed in German books on garden-' 
. ing ; and, in the iniperfe£t ftate of the HjigUfli -German Dic- 
tionaries hict^erto publilhcd, it was not an eafy matter to- 
3 void them. 

, VI. In order to fupply the irnperfefi definitions of words,, 
(he fignification of which cannot be fwllj colle£ted from the 
notion cpntained in the definition, it is a neceflary point in a 
Diftionary, to illuftrale them by examples. From thefe il- 
lullrations,'thl3 ^ddi^ional advantage refults, that the gramijiB- 
tical ufe of a word, and its combination with other parts of 
fpeech, can be rendered moie confpicuous. Johnfon is very 
liberal with his examples, and not iinffequently prodigal to 
excefs. The greater number of them, he has extradled from 
poetical works, as he h^d euiployed much of his time in pub- 
lilhing the EnglilL poets. I have made it wj ftudy, to hold a 
qiiddle courfe, and to &le£t from the rich ftore of Johnfon's 
flcamples the moft concife and pertinent, ^fpecially in fach 
cafes as appeared to require an example, to fliow the precife 
meaning or the graiumaticalufeof a word. As, however, his 
examples and the whole fibck of his words principally relate 
to the language of au^hots or ■* written language -" I have 
endeavoured to fupfdy the obvious want. of examples for the 
purpofes of fucial life, from the above quoted Englilh and 
French Dictionary, by Boter ; a work, the phrafes and ex- 
emplifications of which are principally of the latter lund. 

yil. Concerning the piadical application of words, when 
4n (Connexion with others, Johnfon has bellowed great atten- 
tion upon the moll important cafeg, in which every word may 
bceur. His aecvrqcy in this refpeft has induced me to adopt 
n "K;a 
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bit fwwplw, vndioat attei>pting to chaogc or improve them. 

To csododfrtfaia ucotuK, I Jhall add fbme remarks, which 
CM^Jifi vclf . ctmcem the pnblicBtiMt of my own Diftionary^— 
If 13 a.aHiHiu>n enur^oFtbe inoll> if not of aU, Didiooarica. 
■vtbacii 9|ipear with German ezplBoatioiu, that the authors aC 
tbcia not 011I7 pay no attention whatever to the propriety and 
djgnirf of the .Gennan ej;pre^ns and phrafes, but likewili!> 
tbat theji aN very ftudiotu to find the moft abfurd and vulgar 
words io^ the G>Bnnaii, and to m^c. ufe of them for the illuf* 
trfttion of foreign words ; though the. latter fltould not bi^: 
out theleaft indiKiemeat to thia outrage. The injory thu^ oc- 
oifionttd to iaezperieoced ftodcau of laaguagcs, who moll fre- 
ifMntly ftand in need of fiich bodes, is raoch greater than. is 
Bommoaly ima^oed t becaufe their tafte or intellefhial dj£- 
. oamment is. thereby for- ever defvaTcd. And what muft be 
tfae ideas of foreigners, refpe&ing the German (as they can- 
not avoid making ufe of fuch books), when they difcover in- 
tbem the effimce of all that is obfceae and vulgar, inftead of tbe 
noro pdiibed language of authors ? What muft an Engliih'- 
nan. thtnk.of us, when he finds tn our Bnglifli German I>idio- 
series, " gomandiz^*' tnuollated Sauaagtn; "> to gorman- 
dize," tin %aamagtmf*yn ; " gangrel," ti*groffe laage Strt/Wt, 
Similar indecencies occur, in eveiy page. A fmall degree of 
otHnmon fenfe would:faave prevented the in&ition of this tr^ 
into CUE DiAionaries, while it would' have taught the com- 
pilers, to render the cxprdBon with hecoming dignity. I have 
•zerted rayfelf to Aon the like inelegant terms. ajid'idiFafes,. 
even in thofe cafes where the EngUfh ward might have afford- 
ed aa opportunity of ufing them ; for t have'rather fabmitted 
to die talk of circuiqlocutioD, than to. the propagation of mean 
and indecent words. 

There is another remark to be made, relative to the ordio- 
graphy of the £nglilh. Johnibn has given a- feparate analyfis 
of every compqund word, after having firft printed the woids 
la a combined ftate. In order to £^e ropm and trouble, i 
have thought proper to point one the compound words impse-i 
diately in the order of the alphabet. For thispurpo& I have 
almoll throughout tbe whole (for in (rane inlVuices I may have 
overlooked it) divided fuch wtnrds in the fpelling, as 'f hope- 

• leO, 
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It^Bf blaclc-finkh, fitc. thoa^the&iToida flioidd'bc re&dand 
A>iifidcrcd as infbpEUable *. 



^,^„ .,jj, , r ■ — -i«ep™>I« to the reader 1 a* the ideai 

A lo It vety oeatij coinciiUnidi thoCeidruiMdbyMr. Adcluns; and 
oir nDdetltaod lo be the pradoAiim of tbc cdebtatcd Dr. Adah 6iiUTB. 

* A DiAionaif of the EogUlli language, however nfeffil, or 
rather mceflarj, bas never been hidierto attempted witb tlie 
lealt d^ree of fuccefs. To ex^ain hard words and ternu o£ 
ort, feems to have been the ehief purpofe of all the former 
compofitioDS, which have borae the title of Eb^& diftiontriei . 
Mr Johnfon has extended bis views much farther, and has 
made a very full colU3ioa of all the diffeient meanings of 
each Englifli word, julUfied by example from asters of good 
Tcpntatioa. When we eompare tbis boolt with Other dic- 
tionaries, die merit sf its author appears very extraordmary. 
Thofe which in moitealangin^ have gained the moft efteem, 
«ie that of the French «cademj, and that of the academy 
I>ella Crufca. Both thefe w^re compofedbjr a munerous £>- 
cicty of learned men, and tooit op a longer time in the com- 
pofitioB, tban tiie. life ixf a fiaglc jpetjbn could wdl have af- 
forded. Ute IMaionary of the Engl^ langAnge is the work 
of ^a fibgle iierfoD, -and cbmpofisd in a.periodof ddoe very in- 
oonfidcrablc, when xnmpared *with the extent of t^e work. 
The ctdlel^ionttf Wordsippfears to be -vtry accurate, and mnft 
be allowed to be very -ample. Hoft words, we believe, are 
to be found iad»e Di^tMiaiy, that ever weicBlmoftfafpeAed 
to be-£ngHd) ; but we oaaaethc^-wiating, thit the author 
had trufted Lefi tothe jftdgmrot'of tbofe wfao-may cwifnlt him, 
ttnd bad oftener :pttQed hii own tenfutreu^en tbofe words 
-whidi-arc'not of aptirand'ttfe, ttMugh'flBalctibws tobemet 

witb 



• Th>» method of pmnting out eonpeundcd wordi h-profeffedly 
contrived to fave room and the npetition of word* ; yet, at the 
fame time, it is unavoidably attcadadVhh this difadvmtage, that 
it may iaduce fbrcigDira, to coofider «// thole words, which are 
printed with a fign of divifion, as feparable compounds. — M?. 
Adelung might have eafily obviated this inconvenience, by ufiog 
different marks of fe'^aratiaa for thofe compouDds, the parts of 
which are written feparateiy, h* " paity-man i" and for thofe, that 
are contracted into one word, a* " fpite-ful," 
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with m tndion of no mean namc^— Where s work is ai- 
Mutted to be hi^tilj nfefal, and the execodoa of it utit'eJ w 
praife ; the adding that it might have been moF« oittvi, csii 
fearccly, we hope, be deemed a cenfilre oTit, The-me^it oi 
this PiAionaij is fo great, that it caaoot detrafl from it, to 
take nodce of fooie defcAs, the (appljiag which, would, in 
oar judgment, add a confideraUe Ihaie of merit to thut which 
it alrea*^ po^flci. Thefe de&As coofifi chiefly in the plan* 
which apipears to ns not to be fofficfeotlr grammatica]. The 
different figniflcations of a word are indeed coUcd:cd i bnt 
they are feldom digefled into ferer^ clafies, or ranged under 
the meaning which the word principally exprdTes ; and fuf- 
ficient care has not been taken to diftingoilh the words appar- 
ently fjnonymoas . ' 

* It can import no reflcSiaa upbii Mr. Johnfoa's Didionaiy, 
tJiat die fub^ has been viewed in a difietent light by others ; 
and it U at Iraft a matter of eurio&ty to confider the difierent 
views; hi whidi it appears . An^manwho is abont to' com- 
pofe a didiwary; dr rather a granmar of di^ Knglifli lan- 
gnage. mnft acknowledge himMf iad^jitd to Mt. J. for a- 
bridging at leaft one half of his labour; All thofe who are 
under any difficulty, wid ni^eSt to a particular word oT 
phrafe, arein the lame Ittuation.- The DiSEiooa/^ prefenU 
them a fall coltedioo of exampln ; firodi whence indeed they 
are left to dotcrmine; bnt by irtiich the determination is 
rendered eafy. In this coustry *, the nfefiilnefe of it will be 
foon fdt, as there is no ftand;ird o£ correA language iir ebb-' 
verlktion. If oOr recomMteqdadoB coold in any degree incite 
to the pctutal of it, we would eamcftty recoiouoead it to all 
thofe who are defirons to improve and corred their laognage^ ' 
frequently to confolt the Diftionary. Its merits mrfl be de- 
termined by 4he frequent refort,- th^ is \iad to it. This is the 
moft unerring ted of its value : criticifms may be falfe, pri- 
vate judgments ill-fonnded ; but if a work of this nature he 
JOnch in ufe, it has recci veil the fMiffion of the public ap- 
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l^ote. All tbofe compounded words, which are tq/ih explained from 
Heir i;enfiituent parts, are here purpofdy ovutted. — 'The vQCablei firfi 
\ftated, after the German, txprefs the mofi literal finft. — Sub^anti-oes, 
mvitbout a numier referring to the declenfion, are indeclinable ; the num- 
wtrs mart the five German declenfions.—~Further, the aflerijk (•) points 
mut thofe fuhjlaittives, which change their firft vowel into a diphthong, 
when ufed in the plia-al number ; — a. ^.Jlands for adverbial adje£live ; — ■ 
mdy.for ad/eSive ; — idv.for adverb ; — caaj.fer (onjunOion i—ohj. for 
pbje&ively, or in a pby^cal Jeufe ; — {\Aj.for fabj'eilively, or in a mental 
Jen/i ;— 3. Lfor fubfiantive fetmnine ; — s, m. for fubjiantivi mafculitte^ 
U— 9. Vi,for fubficuttive neuter i— v. a. T.for verb a£ltve, regular ,-— ir. 
/or irrt,gUlar -—V. n, for verb nttUer ; — vulg. /or vulgarly, or in low 
Hfi- 



£lif8tan.y.t.T. 

^iii/An, T. a. r. 

|W(A^*;,*.f.j. 



lown, ban, off 
iiiable, ch a ngcable 
TVy, disaigc,fluft 



latogne, cadiTie 

■iabie 
frarier, cbanjcr, cat- 
riger 



nmvailler a comptc dc iliquiil labore compeii-. 
[iboribui fraugi 






f puiJer fd iarctt par 

lecnVail 
3rg*a^rer, ftirligner 
d^gjnfration 

ordre,»nchcr avec 

In dent* 



repr^renter, ti 



leguienre, dcpravui 
iegeneratio, depnvMia 



H. B. Tbii Uaf it to be CM out ud plwsd ifttf 4>* Tlutl^Air' - 
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